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Essentials  of  a Sound  Reading  Program 


Child  Growth  and  Learning 

A basic  purpose  of  all  good  teaching  is  to  promote  the 
mental,  social,  moral,  and  emotional  growth  of  boys  and 
girls,  to  increase  their  physical  well-being,  and  to  develop 
balanced  and  stable  personalities.  In  this  connection  effort 
is  made  daily  to  extend  their  experiences,  to  stimulate  good 
thinking,  and  to  broaden  their  interests. 

In  order  to  insure  well-balanced  growth,  schools  make 
use  of  every  avenue  of  learning  that  is  appropriate  for  the 
level  of  advancement  of  the  pupils  taught.  From  the 
earliest  years  of  schooling  pupils  engage  in  many  types  of 
learning  activities,  both  in  and  out  of  school.  For  example: 


1. 


They  listen  to  the  teacher  as  she  tells  them  a story  or 
a series  of  interesting  facts. 

They  go  on  excursions  and  observe  with  care  all  that 
they  see  relating  to  the  problems  they  are  studying. 

They  listen  to  the  radio  and  hear  interesting  stories 
and  gain  valuable  information. 

They  look  at  moving  pictures  and  follow  eagerly  the 
story  presented  on  the  screen. 

They  study  pictures,  maps,  and  other  visual  aids  to 
learning. 

They  read  widely,  both  for  recreation  and  in  an  effort 
to  find  answers  to  their  problems. 
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Through  these  and  other  activities,  pupils  may  acquire 
new  insights,  broader  interests,  an  inquiring  attitude,  and  a 
wholesome  outlook  on  life.  As  a result  of  carefully  planned 
guidance,  they  may  develop  rapidly  in  ability  to  understand 
all  they  see,  hear,  and  read  and  to  react  wisely  to  it.  A broad 
foundation  is  thus  laid  for  valuable  and  varied  experiences 
at  each  stage  of  development. 


Reading  As  an  Aid  to  Child  Growth 

As  a means  of  extending  experience  and  promoting  child 
growth,  reading  is  of  special  value. 

1.  It  makes  the  lives  of  children  richer  and  more  mean- 
ingful through  the  stories,  descriptions,  and  records  of 
the  past  that  are  available  in  their  homes  and  in  the 
school. 

2.  It  enables  them  to  satisfy  valuable  curiosities  about 
people,  animals  and  plants,  strange  regions,  former 
times,  distant  places,  famous  men  and  women,  inven- 
tions, etc. 

3.  It  helps  them  to  keep  in  touch  with  friends  and  to 
know  what  is  going  on  in  the  community,  state,  and 
nation. 

4.  It  enables  them  to  secure  material  for  fuller  under- 
standing and  for  use  in  solving  problems  and  helps 
them  to  learn  how  to  act  in  new  situations. 

5.  As  a form  of  oral  communication,  it  is  a valuable 
means  of  informing,  convincing,  and  giving  pleasure 
to  others. 

For  these  and  other  reasons,  reading  has  for  centuries 
been  recognized  as  a very  important  aid  in  the  continuous 
mental  and  social  development  of  children  and  young 
people.  Furthermore,  the  fact  has  often  been  pointed  out 
that  the  pupil  who  fails  to  learn  to  read  is  deprived  of  many 
of  the  pleasures  and  enriching  experiences  which  all  chil- 
dren should  enjoy.  Vigorous  effort  should  be  made,  there- 
fore, in  all  schools  to  promote  the  development  of  efficient 
reading  habits  among  pupils. 

Not  all  pupils,  of  course,  can  learn  to  read  equally  well. 
Furthermore,  children  often  fail  to  acquire  from  the 
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printed  page  as  clear  and  vivid  concepts  as  they  do  through 
listening,  observing,  or  manipulating  things.  It  follows  that 
different  types  of  learning  activities  should  be  provided  in 
a well-balanced  curriculum  and  that  boys  and  girls  should 
become  efficient  in  all  of  them,  including  reading. 


Important  Stages  of  Development  in  Reading 

Careful  studies  of  the  progress  of  children  as  they  learn 
to  read  show  that  they  pass  through  a series  of  stages  in 
becoming  efficient  readers.  A stage  of  development  is  here 
thought  Qf  as  a part  of  the  continuous  process  of  growth 
in  reading  interest,  attitudes,  and  habits.  Although  the 
kinds  of  growth  which  occur  in  successive  stages  of  develop- 
ment overlap  to  a greater  or  less  extent,  it  is  possible  to 
identify  certain  stages  that  are  characterized  by  strategic 
goals  and  by  important  pupil  needs.  For  purposes  of  em- 
phasis six  stages  of  development  in  reading  are  recognized 
in  this  Guidebook: 


1.  The  stage  of  preparation  for  reading,  which  is  usually 
provided  for  in  the  kindergarten  and  early  part  of  the 
first  grade  and.  which  is  commonly  known  as  the  pre- 
reading  stage. 

2.  The  initial  stage  of  learning  to  read,  in  which  pupils 
acquire  increased  interest  in  reading,  a desire  to  find 
out  what  written  and  printed  words  tell  them,  and  a 
sight  vocabulary  of  fifty  or  more  words. 

3.  The  stage  in  which  pupils  learn  to  engage  in  continu- 
ous, meaningful  reading  of  simple  material  and  to  ac- 
quire interest  in  independent  reading.  These  goals 
are  achieved  usually  by  the  end  of  the  first  grade  or 
early  in  the  second. 

4.  The  stage  of  rapid  growth  in  the  basic  attitudes  and 
habits  involved  in  fluent,  accurate  oral  reading  and  a 
clear  grasp  of  meaning  in  silent  reading.  This  stage 
occurs  typically  in  the  second  and  third  grades. 

5.  The  stage  at  which  experience  is  extended  rapidly  and 
increased  power  and  efficiency  in  reading  are  acquired. 
Such  growth  occurs  normally  during  the  fourth,  fifth, 
and  sixth  grades. 
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6.  The  stage  of  refinement  in  reading  interests,  habits, 
and  tastes.  Such  development  usually  occurs  during 
the  junior  high  school,  the  senior  high  school,  and 
the  college  years. 

In  assigning  the  foregoing  stages  of  growth  in  reading  to 
specific  grade  levels,  the  fact  is  recognized  that  not  all 
children  progress  at  a uniform  rate  in  acquiring  readiness 
for  reading  or  in  learning  to  read.  It  is  also  recognized  that 
some  children  require  guidance  for  a much  longer  period 
than  others  in  order  to  achieve  progress  in  various  phases 
of  reading. 

Essential  Types  of  Training  in  Reading 

Observations  and  the  results  of  experiments  show  clearly 
that  at  least  three  types  of  training  are  essential  in  promot- 
ing rapid  growth  in  reading: 

1.  Carefully  planned  basic  instruction  in  reading. 

2.  Continuous  guidance  in  reading  activities  in  the  va- 
rious content  subjects. 

3.  Wide  provision  for  both  directed  and  free  recreatory 
reading  in  the  classroom,  library,  and  home. 

Failure  to  make  adequate  provision  for  any  of  these  types 
of  activity  may  result  in  inefficient  reading  interests,  atti- 
tudes, or  habits. 

Aims  of  Basic  Instruction  in  Reading 

The  broader  objectives  of  all  reading  activities  are  to 
extend  the  experiences  of  pupils,  to  deepen  understanding, 
to  broaden  interests,  to  cultivate  desirable  attitudes  and 
appropriate  ideals,  and  to  develop  rich  and  stable  person- 
alities. In  addition,  basic  instruction  in  reading  is  char- 
acterized bv  the  following  specific  aims: 

1.  To  awaken  keen  interest  in  reading  and  to  stimulate 
a strong  desire  to  learn  to  read  effectively. 

2.  To  provide  for  the  orderly  development  of  good 
habits  of  recognition  both  in  oral  reading  and  in  silent 
reading. 
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3.  To  develop  ability  to  interpret  clearly  and  accurately 
the  meaning  of  the  passages  read. 

4.  To  develop  habits  of  reacting  critically  to  the  ideas 
secured  through  reading  and  of  reorganizing  and  ap- 
plying them  to  new  situations. 

5.  To  cultivate  the  ability  to  read  aloud  effectively. 

6.  To  cultivate  strong  motives  for,  and  permanent  in- 
terests in,  diversified  reading. 

7.  To  elevate  standards  and  tastes  in  the  choice  of  books 
and  selections  read. 

As  the  foregoing  aims  are  achieved,  reading  aids  in 
developing  insight,  in  making  the  lives  of  readers  richer 
and  more  meaningful,  in  developing  social  competence, 
in  promoting  a broad  common  culture,  and  in  stimulating 
a growing  appreciation  of  the  finer  elements  in  contempo- 
rary life.  It  also  serves  as  an  invaluable  aid  in  the  intelli- 
gent search  for  truth.  As  society  grows  more  and  more 
complex,  efficient  reading  habits  assume  increasing  impor- 
tance in  promoting  individual  development  and  in  secur- 
ing social  progress. 

Characteristics  of  an  Effective  Basic  Reading  Program 

To  promote  growth  in  reading,  the  kind  of  instruction 
that  should  be  provided  is  of  great  importance.  As  a result 
of  studies  which  have  been  made  during  recent  years,  the 
following  characteristics  of  a valid  basic  reading  program 
have  been  identified: 

1.  It  begins  with  training  and  experiences  that  stimulate 
interest  in  reading  and  prepare  pupils  to  learn  to  read 
with  reasonable  ease. 

2.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  children  who  enter  school 
differ  widely  in  family  background,  intellectual  ma- 
turity, and  readiness  for  reading.  Materials  and 
methods  of  teaching  are  adjusted  to  their  varying 
needs. 

3.  It  provides  for  the  development  of  appropriate  read- 
ing attitudes  and  habits  needed  by  each  pupil,  thus 
reducing  to  a minimum  the  need  for  corrective  and 
remedial  teaching. 
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5. 


6. 


It  recognizes  the  close  relationship  between  reading, 
language,  and  thinking  and  provides  regularly  for  the 
stimulation  o£  clear  thinking  and  for  the  increasing 
mastery  of  good  language  habits. 

The  reading  activities  provided  are  based  on  the  belief 
that  pupils  can  learn  to  read  best  by  reading  to 
achieve  purposes  that  appeal  to  them  as  highly  inter- 
esting and  worth  while. 

The  materials  provided  for  the  pupils  to  read  are 
prepared  in  the  light  of  the  following  guiding  prin- 
ciples: 

a ) They  harmonize  closely  with  the  immediate  inter- 
ests of  the  pupils  and  aid  in  developing  new  interests. 

b)  They  are  organized  in  terms  of  units  that  offer 
many  interest  leads. 

c)  They  are  so  carefully  graded  and  increase  so  gradu- 
ally in  difficulty  that  they  present  far  fewer  learn- 
ing hazards  than  did  the  reading  materials  of  for- 
mer decades. 


d ) They  provide  frequent  opportunity  to  reteach  new 
words  by  introducing  them  repeatedly  in  different 
meaningful  situations. 

e)  They  aid  the  pupil  in  deriving  meanings  from  the 
context,  thus  helping  him  to  enlarge  and  enrich 
his  meaning  vocabulary  and  to  secure  new  expe- 
riences through  reading. 

7.  The  methods  of  teaching  used  vary  with  the  abilities 
and  needs  of  the  pupils  and  with  the  purpose  for 
which  they  read. 

8.  Differences  in  pupil  progress  and  ability  are  recog- 
nized and  provided  for  through  flexible  grouping,  in- 
dividual guidance,  and  variations  in  the  reading  mate- 
rials used. 


9.  The  achievements  and  needs  of  the  pupils  are  studied 
regularly,  and  continuous  effort  is  made  to  provide 
needed  help  and  stimulation. 

The  type  of  basic  instruction  to  which  reference  has  been 
made  is  conceived  as  a component  part  of  a broad  program 
of  child  development.  It  is  accompanied  and  supplemented 
by  systematic  guidance  in  reading  in  all  content  subjects 
and  by  wide  opportunity  for  recreatory  reading. 
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The  Curriculum  Foundation  Series 

The  Basic  Readers  of  the  Curriculum  Foundation  Series 
have  been  organized  in  harmony  with  the  principles  out- 
lined in  the  preceding  paragraphs. 

The  table  on  pages  14-15  presents  a picture  of  the  Cur- 
riculum Foundation  Series.  Based  on  a developmental 
concept  of  child  growth,  these  six  related  series  of  books 
aim  to  initiate  the  primary-grade  pupil  to  reading  as  a 
means  of  enriching  experiences  and  satisfying  interests  and 
as  an  important  tool  of  learning. 

The  Basic  Readers  teach  the  child  to  read  as  he  engages 
in  interesting,  purposeful  activities.  The  remaining  books 
in  the  Series  apply  the  reading  ability  thus  acquired  to 
learning  in  the  content  fields. 

By  preparing  a program  of  materials  carefully  related 
in  vocabulary  and  other  factors,  it  is  possible  to  introduce 
reading  into  all  fields  of  the  curriculum  as  early  as  the 
first  grade.  A systematic  reading  program  permits  the  child 
not  only  to  enrich  experience  through  reading  at  this  early 
stage  but  to  learn  how  to  read  many  types  of  material. 
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Promoting  Growth  in  Reading 


Scope  of  the  Reading  Program 

A broad  and  carefully  planned  program  of  reading  activi- 
ties is  necessary  if  rapid  growth  is  to  take  place  both  in  and 
through  reading.  At  least  five  types  of  activities  are  recom- 
mended for  use  during  the  period  while  Friends  and 
Neighbors  and  More  Friends  and  Neighbors  are  being  read. 


1.  Participating  at  any  time  of  the  day  in  informal  read- 
ing activities.  For  example: 

a)  Reading  announcements,  directions,  or  other  items 
written  on  the  blackboard  or  posted  on  bulletin 
boards. 

b)  Reading  experience  records  prepared  individually 
by  pupils  or  cooperatively  by  members  of  a group. 

2.  Reading  the  stories  in  Friends  and  Neighbors  and 
More  Friends  and  Neighbors  and  engaging  in  the 
related  activities  in  the  accompanying  Think-and-Do 
Books. 


3.  Reading  for  appreciation  and  enjoyment  stories  or 
books  selected  from  the  field  of  children’s  literature. 


4.  Participating  regularly  in  many  types  of  reading  ac- 
tivities in  the  various  curriculum  fields,  including  the 
use  of  other  appropriate  books  of  the  Curriculum 
Foundation  Series.  Besides  the  Basic  Readers,  this 
series  includes  books  in  the  fields  of  social  studies, 
science,  art,  number,  and  health.  (See  chart,  pages  14- 
15  of  this  Guidebook.) 
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5.  Engaging  in  such  correlated  activities  as: 

a)  Independent  reading  of  story  and  informational 
material  secured  from  the  reading  table  or  library. 

b)  Discussing  and  making  use  of  the  ideas  secured 
through  reading. 

# c)  Listening  to  stories,  poems,  and  informational  ma- 

terial. 

d)  Composing  original  stories  and  rimes,  and  report- 
ing interesting  experiences. 

Characteristics  of  Growth  in  Reading 

During  the  period  while  Friends  and  Neighbors  and 
More  Friends  and  Neighbors  are  being  read  certain  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics  should  mark  the  child’s  growth 
in  and  through  reading. 

A study  of  the  progress  normally  made  by  pupils  during 
this  period  should  reveal  the  following  evidences  of  growth: 

1.  Their  interest  in  reading  increases  rapidly,  their  mo- 
tives become  more  varied,  and  they  engage  frequently 
in  self-initiated  reading  activities. 

2.  They  think  about  the  content  of  what  is  read  and 
make  use  of  it  in  simple  problem  situations. 

3.  They  combine  meaning  clues  and  various  types  of 
word  analysis  in  the  independent  recognition  of 
words. 

4.  They  read  simple  material,  silently  or  orally,  with  ease 
and  fluency  and  with  attention  to  the  content. 

5.  They  frequently  use  library  books  and  become  more 
skillful  in  the  use  of  all  books  that  they  read. 

6.  They  read  silently  more  rapidly  than  they  read  orally. 

Specific  Aims  and  Desirable  Attainments 

Growth  in  the  directions  indicated  above  requires  a 
broad  program  of  guidance  in  reading.  This  program 
, should  be  organized  in  the  light  of  specific  aims  and  con- 

tinued until  satisfactory  progress  has  been  made  in  various 
phases  of  reading.  The  specific  aims  and  attainments  that 
are  of  major  importance  while  Friends  and  Neighbors  and 
More  Friends  and  Neighbors  are  being  read  are  sum- 
marized in  the  chart  on  page  19. 
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AIMS  AND  DESIRABLE  ATTAINMENTS 


Aims 

Evidence  of  Attainments 

(a)  To  stimulate  interest  in  an 
increasingly  wide  range  of 
reading  activities  and  to 
cultivate  broader  motives 
for  reading. 

1.  Thoroughly  enjoys  reading  during  class  periods. 

2.  Brings  clippings  and  other  information  to  school 
to  place  on  the  bulletin  board;  helps  to  select  and 
prepare  reading  material  for  the  group. 

3.  Reads  simple  material  eagerly  for  general  informa- 
tion or  to  find  answers  to  specific  questions. 

4.  Engages  in  self-initiated  reading  activities  with 
increasing  frequency. 

|(6)  To  promote  growth  in 
ability  to  apprehend  clearly 
and  accurately  the  meaning 
of  what  is  read. 

1.  Reads  story  material  with  evident  absorption  in 
the  content. 

2.  Reads  simple  informational  material  with  clear 
understanding  of  its  content. 

(c)  To  promote  growth  in 
ability  to  think  about  and 
to  use  the  ideas  secured 
through  reading. 

1.  Discusses  stories  and  informational  material  with 
others. 

2.  Compares  the  activities  of  story  characters  with  his 
own  experiences. 

3.  Reads  part  of  a selection  to  prove  or  disprove  a 
point. 

4.  Finds  motives  for  the  speech  and  actions  of  story 
characters. 

5.  Makes  generalizations  on  the  basis  of  the  facts 
presented. 

(d)  To  promote  rapid  progress 
in  recognizing  words  ac- 
j curately  and  independently. 

1.  Recognizes  at  sight  a wide  range  of  words. 

2.  Utilizes  context  clues  and  simple  types  of  word 
analysis  in  identifying  words. 

\{e)  To  increase  the  fluency  of 
silent  reading  and  the  habit 
1 of  recognizing  words  rapidly 

in  thought  units. 

1.  Reads  silently  more  rapidly  than  orally  with  few  or 
no  lip  movements,  and  no  pointing. 

2.  Recognizes  words  in  thought  units  in  silent  reading 
and  shows  progress  in  speed  of  comprehension. 

;(/)  To  improve  the  quality  of 
oral  reading. 

1.  Reads  aloud  fluently,  showing  a clear  interpreta- 
tion of  what  the  characters  say  and  do. 

2.  Gives  evidence  of  a clear  recognition  of  thought 
units  in  oral  reading. 

i (g)  To  increase  skill  in  the  use 
of  books  and  the  library. 

1.  Uses  tables  of  contents,  unit  and  chapter  titles,  and 
page  numbers  in  locating  material. 

2.  Finds  books  at  the  reading  table  or  in  the  library; 
withdraws  and  returns  library  books  properly. 

3.  Holds  the  book  properly  for  ease  of  reading  and 
handles  books  with  care. 
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Since  many  factors  influence  growth  in  reading,  the 
amount  of  time  required  to  achieve  the  aims  and  desir- 
able attainments  outlined  will  vary  widely  among  schools 
and  among  individuals.  It  will  vary  with  the  attainments  of 
the  pupils  in  reading  at  the  time  they  begin  to  use  Friends 
and  Neighbors,  with  their  capacity  to  learn,  with  the  pro- 
visions made  in  the  daily  schedule  for  reading  activities, 
and  with  the  total  amount  of  stimulation  and  guidance 
provided  both  in  school  and  at  home. 


Promoting  Growth  in  Thoughtful  Interpretation 

As  implied  by  the  preceding  discussion,  many  prob- 
lems are  involved  in  promoting  growth  in  reading.  Some 
of  these  problems  will  be  discussed  incidentally  in  connec- 
tion with  the  lesson  plans.  Others  merit  more  detailed 
treatment. 


Establishing 
background 
for  reading 


One  of  the  important  steps  in  preparing  pupils  to  read 
a selection  is  to  establish  an  adequate  background  of  re- 
lated experience.  This  is  essential  to  insure  vivid,  mean- 
ingful associations  with  specific  words  and  to  increase 
understanding  of  the  incidents  or  situations  described. 

Before  pupils  read  a particular  story,  the  teacher  should 
aid  them  in  recalling  related  experiences  or  in  establishing 
a rich  background  of  ideas  by  such  means  as  the  following: 


1.  Encouraging  children  to  discuss  previous  experiences 
similar  to  those  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  story. 

2.  Discussing  facts  and  ideas  necessary  for  complete 
understanding  of  the  story. 

3.  Telling  the  children  incidents  or  stories  that  serve  as 
a background  for  stories  to  be  read  by  them. 

4.  Developing  specific  concepts  through  a study  of  care- 
fully selected  pictures. 

5.  Providing  first-hand  experiences  similar  to  those 
which  are  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  story. 


Promoting  Another  problem  is  how  to  cultivate  and  maintain 

interest  genuine  interest  in  reading.  Unless  pupils  read  eagerly, 
the  results  arc  meager  as  measured  either  by  the  pleasure 
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and  understandings  derived  or  by  progress  in  reading- 
habits  and  skills.  The  activities  suggested  for  developing 
a background  are  often  very  effective  in  stimulating  in- 
terest, in  arousing  curiosity,  and  in  developing  specific 
motives  for  reading  a story.  Furthermore,  the  methods 
used  in  introducing  lessons,  the  questions  asked  as  pupils 
read,  and  the  comments  made  by  the  teacher  as  each  lesson 
progresses  should  aid  in  extending  and  deepening  interest 
and  in  maintaining  an  attitude  of  eager  expectancy. 

The  following  types  of  methods  are  valuable  in  arous- 
ing and  maintaining  interest: 


1.  Setting  the  mood  of  the  story  and  introducing  an  ele- 
ment of  suspense  in  the  preparation  for  reading,  that 
is,  arousing  curiosity  as  to  the  outcome  of  the  story, 
or  introducing  a problem  to  be  solved  by  reading  it. 

2.  Establishing  a specific  motive  for  reading  the  story, 
such  as  to  find  how  a character  reacted  to  a given 
situation. 

3.  Asking  thought-provoking  questions  and  making 
comments  as  the  reading  proceeds. 


Associating  As  pointed  out  earlier,  the  richness  of  the  meaning 
witkwotds  associations  aroused  in  reading  depends  upon  a back- 
ground of  familiar  experiences. 

Most  of  the  reading  materials  used  in  the  primary  grades 
should  present  stories  or  facts  for  which  the  child  has  a 
background  of  related  experiences  or  which  he  can  read- 
ily understand  and  appreciate  through  experiences  intro- 
duced by  the  teacher.  Under  these  conditions  the  asso- 
ciations established  with  words  are,  as  a rule,  rich  and 
permanent. 

The  content  of  Friends  and  Neighbors  and  More  Friends 
and  Neighbors  is  based  largely  on  child  experiences  and 
concepts,  thus  insuring  meaningful  associations  with 
printed  symbols.  In  addition,  the  lesson  plans  in  this 
Guidebook  are  rich  in  suggested  methods  for  associating- 
meaning  with  words.  They  provide  for: 

1.  Association  of  vivid  meanings  with  new  words  and 
phrases  as  they  are  first  presented. 
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2.  Richness,  permanency,  and  variety  of  associations  as 
familiar  words  are  read  repeatedly  in  new  contexts. 

3.  Many  language  activities  in  which  children’s  mean- 
ing vocabularies  are  extended  and  enriched. 

4.  Extending  and  clarifying  the  meaning  of  many  words 
through  association  with  simple  definitions,  identifica- 
tion of  synonyms  and  antonyms,  classification,  general- 
ization, etc. 

Anticipating  It  is  not  sufficient,  however,  that  pupils  merely  associate 
meantngsng  vivid  meanings  with  separate  words.  It  is  even  more  im- 
portant that  they  combine  these  separate  meanings  into 
meaningful  thought  units. 

As  associations  are  aroused  and  meanings  are  grasped, 
they  are  organized  into  a sequence  of  related  ideas  that 
enables  the  child  to  grasp  the  plot  of  the  story. 

As  pupils  gain  in  power  to  follow  the  sequence  of  events 
and  to  associate  related  ideas,  they  begin  to  anticipate 
not  only  the  next  incident  in  the  story  but  also  its  final 
outcome  or  ending. 

The  following  methods  are  useful  in  developing  this 
type  of  interpretation: 


1.  Guessing  what  will  happen  next,  and  reading  to  see 
whether  the  guess  is  correct. 

2.  Rereading  a story  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  the  rela- 
tionship between  plot  incidents. 

3.  Organizing  a series  of  sentences  in  the  order  of  plot 
development. 

4.  Inferring  and  narrating  action  which  might  have 
occurred  between  the  story  episodes,  but  which  is  not 
pictured  or  described  in  the  text. 


Recognizing  Another  step  in  good  interpretation  involves  the  ability 
central  idea  tQ  ^ermine  the  central  idea  of  a thought  unit.  Activities 
such  as  the  following  aid  in  developing  this  ability: 


1.  Reading  and  discussing  sections  of  a story. 

2.  Identifying  the  major  incidents  in  a story. 

3.  Identifying  or  composing  summarizing  sentences. 

4.  Discussing  and  clarifying  the  central  theme  of  a story. 
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Reading  for 

different 

purposes 


The  preceding  section  has  considered  the  problems 
involved  in  grasping  the  important  ideas  of  passages  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  presented  in  the  story.  Pupils 
read  also  to  achieve  other  purposes,  such  as  to  answer 
thought  questions,  to  secure  information,  to  compare  or 
evaluate  facts,  to  verify  opinions,  to  compare  characters 
and  situations. 

It  is  highly  important  that  teachers  stimulate  pupils  to 
read  for  a wide  variety  of  purposes.  The  reading  activities 
provided  should  afford  opportunity  for  the  pupils  to: 

1.  Find  and  read  the  answer  to  specific  questions. 

2.  Select  paragraphs  that  tell  about  characters,  places, 
events. 


Verify  an  opinion  or  support  a statement. 

Select  information  that  aids  in  solving  a problem  or 
in  answering  a judgment  question. 

Identify  the  central  idea  and  supporting  details. 
Read  to  secure  additional  information  about  a given 
topic. 

Compare  facts  gained  from  reading  with  those  ac- 
quired through  experience. 


Using  ideas 
gained  from 
reading 


Pupils  attain  a high  level  of  efficiency  when  they  think 
about  the  ideas  secured  through  reading  and  use  them 
in  discussions,  in  solving  problems,  and  in  initiating  new 
activities  or  in  modifying  behavior. 

During  the  reading  period,  as  well  as  during  all  other 
school  activities,  the  teacher  should  stimulate  pupils  to 
think  about  and  use  the  ideas  acquired  as  they  read. 
Methods  which  have  proved  effective  in  achieving  this 
purpose  are: 


1.  Discussing  stories  and  informational  material. 

2.  Providing  opportunities  for  pupils  to  engage  in  activ- 
ities similar  to  those  of  the  story  characters. 

3.  Calling  attention  to  life  situations  in  which  pupils 
face  problems  similar  to  those  in  the  story. 

4.  Comparing  behavior  of  pupils  and  story  characters  in 
a given  situation. 

5.  Recognizing  sequence  and  cause-and-effect  relation- 
ships in  the  passages  read. 
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Developing  Efficient  Habits  of  Word  Perception 


Aids  to  word 
perception 

Reading  is  essentially  a process  of  thinking  stimulated 
by  written  or  printed  symbols.  It  follows  that  one  of  the 
most  important  aids  to  the  recognition  of  a word  in  reading 
is  its  meaning. 

Underlying  all  guidance  in  word  perception  is  the 
assumption  that  observation  of  general  forms,  distinguish- 
ing characteristics,  and  phonetic  elements  of  words  is 
synchronized  with  the  meaning  clue.  The  following  state- 
ments present  the  authors’  conception  of  an  intelligent 
method  of  word  or  phrase  perception. 

1.  Interence  concerning  the  meaning  and  pronuncia- 
tion of  a word  is  gained  from  the  context  in  order  to 
fill  the  gap  in  the  total  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

2.  Visual  scrutiny  of  the  word  is  often  needed  in  order 
to  discover  clues  to  its  recognition.  The  study  of  the 
form  of  the  word  may  reveal  similarities  to  a familiar 
word,  distinguishing  characteristics  of  specific  words, 
or  known  phonetic  elements. 

3.  Various  meaning,  form,  and  sound  clues  are  fused 
in  deriving  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  most 
words.  This  is  done  silently,  as  a rule,  and  more  or 
less  unconsciously. 

4.  The  accuracy  of  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  thus 
derived  is  confirmed  by  its  harmony  with  the  total 
meaning  of  the  sentence. 

Using 

context 

clues 

The  verbal  text  and  illustrations  in  this  series  of  Basic 
Readers  were  developed  in  such  a manner  as  to  give  many 
opportunities  for  the  child  to  recognize  new  words  through 
the  use  of  context  clues.  The  verbal  text  introduces  the 
new  word  in  a setting  of  familiar  words.  By  recognizing  the 
meaning  of  these  familiar  words  it  is  often  possible  to  infer 
the  one  word  needed  to  complete  the  meaning  of  the 
sentence.  Often  the  picture  suggests  the  appropriate 
meaning  for  a new  word.  In  many  cases  the  child  fuses 
both  the  picture  and  context  clues  as  he  encounters  the 
new  word. 
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To  promote  accuracy  in  relating  meaning  and  word 
form,  the  teacher  should  provide  training  in  the  recogni- 
tion and  use  of  specific  context  clues.  The  following  types 
of  procedure  suggested  in  this  Guidebook  are  useful  in 
providing  such  training: 

During  the  preparation  for  reading  each  story  new 
words  are  presented  in  meaningful  oral  context. 
Phrases  or  words  are  written  on  the  blackboard  as 
they  are  used  by  the  pupils  or  teacher  during  informal 
conversation. 

Frequent  suggestions  are  given  for  directing  atten- 
tion to  meaning  clues  for  words  during  the  reading 
from  the  book.  Many  opportunities  are  given  for 
children  to  infer  the  new  word  through  the  use  of 
context  clues. 

The  related  practice  section  of  the  lesson  plans  in 
this  Guidebook  and  the  exercises  in  the  Think-and- 
Do  Books  present  a carefully  graded  program  for  de- 
veloping ability  to  recognize  words  from  context  clues. 

Because  of  the  unphonetic  character  of  the  English 
language,  no  method  of  phonetic  analysis  of  words  is 
entirely  reliable.  As  a result,  the  analytical  study  of  the 
elements  of  a word  must  be  supplemented  and  checked 
by  a study  of  its  meaning  in  the  particular  sentence  in 
which  it  is  used;  for  example,  “The  wind  blew  the  man’s 
hat  off,  and  he  could  not  find  it.”  The  recognition  of 
words  through  a study  of  the  context  is  -very  important, 
and  is  emphasized  concurrently  with  the  teaching  of  the 
various  forms  of  word  analysis.  This  plan  promotes  good 
habits  of  interpretation  and  reduces  the  danger  of  too 
much  emphasis  on  the  mechanical  analysis  of  words,  which 
often  results  in  word  calling. 

Distinguishing  A s the  stock  of  sight  words  increases,  pupils  need  guid- 

word  forms  ance  in  discriminating  between  words.  Children  should 
be  led  to  scrutinize  details  of  words  in  order  to  dis- 
tinguish one  sight  word  from  another,  much  as  they  dis- 
tinguish one  person  from  another.  The  first  visual  im- 


3. 
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pression  of  a word  may  be  general.  In  order  to  insure 
accurate  recognition  and  retention,  one  or  more  significant 
characteristics  must  be  noted.  In  addition  to  the  use  of 
context  clues,  pupils  identify  sight  words  by  such  devices  as: 


Noting  gross  differences  in  general  form;  for  example, 
the  irregularity  in  contour  of  the  words  ugly  and  trap; 
the  length  of  the  words  remember  and  policeman. 

Noting  characteristic  likenesses  and  differences  in 
words  of  similar  form,  such  as  on,  no;  saw,  was;  of,  off. 

Noting  specific  parts  of  words  which  are  similar  in 
sound  and  form,  such  as  those , these;  hat,  had;  them, 
then;  thought,  through. 


A keen  eye  for  the  general  form  and  distinguishing 
characteristics  of  words  is  as  helpful  as  a knowledge  of 
phonetic  principles.  This  is  particularly  true  in  the  case 
of  words  like  field,  neighbors,  and  through,  which  are  not 
completely  pkonetic. 


Phonetic  A further  aid  to  word  recognition  is  provided  through 

phonetic  analysis.1  This  type  of  analysis  is  a valuable  aid 
in  recognizing  certain  new  words  that  are  familiar  in  sound 
and  meaning  but  not  in  appearance.  It  also  aids  in  dis- 
criminating between  known  words  that  are  similar  in 
form.  It  is  obvious,  for  example,  that  ability  to  recognize 
the  sound  and  appearance  of  the  letters  s and  d is  of  dis- 
tinct help  in  discriminating  between  has  and  had  in  sen- 
tences such  as  He  has  a ball  and  He  had  a ball.  Likewise 
such  words  as  oak  and  leaf  will  be  more  readily  recog- 
nized by  children  who  are  aware  of  the  general  principle 
that  in  most  words  containing  vowel  combinations  the 
first  vowel  is  long  and  the  second  is  silent. 

In  this  Basic  Reading  Program  the  use  of  visual  and 
auditory  word  analysis  has  been  greatly  simplified.  The 
elaborate  emphasis  of  earlier  decades  on  so-called  “fam- 
ilies” of  word  elements,  or  phonograms,  has  been  omitted. 


1 A complete  index  of  lessons  in  phonetic  analysis  may  be  found  on  pages 
155-156  and  252-253  of  this  Guidebook. 
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At  the  early  levels  of  this  program,  training  in  phonetic 
analysis  consists  of  comparisons  of  known  words  which 
contain  elements  that  look  alike  and  sound  alike.  As  the 
pupil  acquires  understanding  of  certain  phonetic  prin- 
ciples, guidance  is  provided  which  enables  him  to  apply 
his  knowledge  in  the  recognition  of  new  words.  At  all 
times  the  use  of  context  clues  is  emphasized  concurrently 
with  the  teaching  of  various  forms  of  phonetic  analysis. 

Instruction  in  phonetic  analysis  is  based  on  the  follow- 
ing guiding  principles: 

1.  Word  elements  are  emphasized  only  after  pupils  have 
learned  to  note  similarities  and  differences  in  the 
general  form  and  appearance  of  sight  words.  For  ex- 
ample, the  pupils  are  not  taught  to  recognize  the 
sound  of  the  letter  m until  they  begin  to  notice  that 
such  words  as  mother , mew,  and  may  begin  alike. 

2.  Visual  recognition  of  a word  element  is  not  taught 
until  the  pupils  have  had  auditory  training  in  not- 
ing the  specific  sound  element  in  spoken  words.  For 
example,  pupils  should  be  able  to  give  a series  of 
words  in  response  to  such  directions  as  “Tell  me  some 
words  that  begin  like  see.” 

3.  Word  elements  are  taught  by  directing  the  pupils’ 
attention  to  them  in  familiar  sight  words.  For  ex- 
ample, the  sound  of  short  i may  be  derived  from  the 
known  words  is,  in,  and  it. 

4.  The  elements  are  introduced  in  their  natural  setting 
as  parts  of  word  wholes.  Words  containing  common 
phonetic  elements  are  written  on  the  blackboard  for 
use  in  visual-auditory  training. 

5.  Words  are  pronounced  as  wholes  in  order  that  the 
appropriate  sounds  and  the  natural  blend  of  the  ele- 
ments may  be  given  without  distortion.  For  example, 
when  attention  is  directed  to  the  sound  of  the  vowel 
i blended  with  the  consonant  r,  as  in  the  words  first 
and  bird,  pupils  pronounce  the  words  clearly,  with- 
out undue  emphasis  on  any  phonetic  element. 

6.  The  application  of  the  various  phonetic  elements  is 
emphasized  when  they  are  taught.  Continuous  guid- 
ance is  given  in  the  independent  use  of  each  element. 
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For  example,  recognition  of  the  sound  of  the  con- 
sonant blend  bl  is  used  in  the  following  types  of 
situations. 

a)  Distinguishing  between  such  words  as  black  and 
back. 

b)  Reading  sentences  which  contain  new  words,  such 
as  blew  or  blow. 

c ) Recognizing  new  words  of  a given  phonetic  type 
after  a comment  such  as  “The  word  blow  looks 
something  like  the  word  show” 

7.  The  child  is  made  aware  of  the  fact  that  certain 
letter  symbols,  namely,  the  vowels,  represent  various 
sounds.  Definite  training  is  given  in  fusing  mean- 
ing and  sound  clues  to  identify  the  appropriate  sound 
of  a given  vowel  in  a word. 

8.  Both  sound  elements  and  meaning  clues  are  used  in 
attacking  new  words.  For  example,  the  new  word 
bring  first  appears  in  the  text  when  Ellen  notices 
that  Betty  is  the  only  child  who  has  not  brought  any 
valentines  to  school.  Ellen  asks,  “Where  are  your 
valentines,  Betty?”  and  Betty  replies,  “I  didn’t  bring 
any.”  The  pupil  carries  to  the  word  a strong  mean- 
ing clue.  Therefore,  he  does  not  need  to  sound  out 
serially  all  the  elements  of  the  word,  but  merely  to 
note  the  initial  br  or  the  similarity  of  the  words 
bring  and  thing.  Thus,  the  welding  together  of 
meaning  and  partial  sound  clues  results  in  rapid  rec- 
ognition of  many  words. 

9.  The  choice  of  phonetic  elements  and  the  number  to 
be  taught  are  governed  primarily  by  immediate  use- 
fulness in  reading.  However,  the  principles  and  skills 
taught  are  those  which  will  be  functional  in  attack- 
ing both  monosyllabic  and  polysyllabic  words. 

10.  The  amount  of  time  spent  in  studying  word  elements 
should  vary  with  individual  needs.  It  is  likely  that 
pupils  who  have  just  learned  the  English  language, 
those  who  do  not  readily  see  details  of  words,  and 
those  who  do  not  readily  discriminate  between 
sounds  will  need  to  have  a daily  practice  period  for 
auditory  and  visual  word  study.  For  the  convenience 
of  the  teacher  a complete  index  of  the  lessons  in 
phonetic  analysis  is  presented  on  pages  155-156  and 
252-253. 
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Abilities 
leveloped 
rt  word 
yerception 


The  scope  of  the  developmental  program  in  word  per- 
ception at  the  preceding  levels  and  while  Friends  and 
Neighbors  and  More  Friends  and  Neighbors  are  being 
read  is  outlined  below. 


At  Preceding  Levels.  The  word-perception  program  sug- 
gested in  the  Guidebooks  for  preceding  books  in  this  series 
of  Basic  Readers  provides  for  growth  in  the  ability  to: 


Use  context  clues 

a)  In  associating  meaning  with  known  word  forms. 

b)  In  identifying  the  appropriate  sight  word  neces- 
sary to  complete  the  meaning  of  a sentence. 

c)  In  discriminating  between  sight  words  which  are 
very  much  alike  in  sound  and  form  but  not  in 
meaning. 

d)  In  recognizing  words  which  are  familiar  in  sound 
but  not  in  appearance. 

e)  In  checking  on  pronunciation  derived  from  pho- 
netic analysis. 

Distinguish  word  forms 

a)  By  detecting  likenesses  and  differences  in  the  gross 
configuration  of  sight  words. 

b)  By  noting  characteristic  similarities  and  differences 
in  words  of  very  similar  form. 

c)  By  noting  specific  letters  in  words. 

Use  phonetic  analysis 

a)  To  recognize  and  relate  the  sound  and  appearance 
of  the  following  consonants  when  occurring  ini- 
tially in  words:  b,  c,  d,  f,  g,  h,  j,  1}  m,  n,  p,  r,  s,  t, 
th,  w,  wh. 

b)  To  recognize  the  sound  and  appearance  of  the 
following  consonants  when  occurring  in  the  final 
position  in  words:  d,  l,  m,  n,  s,  t. 

c)  To  recognize  a new  word  which  is  like  a known 
word  except  for  the  initial  or  final  consonant. 

d)  To  recognize  the  sound  and  appearance  of  the 
word  variants  formed  by  adding  s,  ed,  and  ing  to 
sight  words. 
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e)  To  identify  known  parts  of  words  in  attacking 
unfamiliar  words. 

4.  Recognize  compound  words  made  up  of  two  known 
words. 

At  Book-Two  Level.  The  training  during  this  period  pro- 
vides for  mastery  of  and  growth  in  the  use  of  all  of  the 
abilities  developed  at  preceding  levels.  In  addition,  pro- 
vision is  made  for  promoting  ability  to: 

1.  Use  context  clues 

a)  In  determining  which  one  of  the  various  sounds 
of  a certain  vowel  is  appropriate  in  a given  word. 

b)  In  discriminating  between  the  varied  meanings  of 
words  and  selecting  the  meaning  appropriate  to  a 
given  contextual  setting. 

c)  Ip  identifying  words  which  are  pronounced  alike 
but  differ  in  form  and  meaning;  e.g.,  flower , flour; 
rode , road. 

2.  Use  phonetic  analysis 

a)  To  recognize  a new  word  which  is  like  a known 
word  except  for  the  following  initial  or  final  con- 
sonant elements:  ch,  sh,  th,  wh,  bl , cl,  fl,  pi,  si,  br, 
cr,  dr,  fr,  gr,  tr,  st,  ng,  nk,  sm,  sn,  sp,  sw,  squ,  str, 
scr,  thr,  and  wr. 

b)  To  recognize  certain  of  the  most  common  sounds 
of  the  vowels  and  to  associate  variant  sounds  of 
each  vowel  with  the  letter  symbol;  e.g.,  the  sound 
of  a in  at,  ate,  all,  and  car. 

c)  To  recognize  one-syllable  words  in  which  the  vowel 
sound  is  governed  by  any  of  the  following  general 
principles: 

In  words  containing  only  one  vowel,  the  vowel 
is  usually  short  unless  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the 
word;  e.g.,  pan,  shut,  wet,  left,  men,  trot,  trip. 

In  words  containing  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is 
a final  e,  the  first  vowel  is  usually  long,  and  the 
final  e is  silent;  e.g.,  rose,  wise,  gate. 
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In  words  containing  such  vowel  combinations  as 
ee,  ea,  oe,  oa,  ai,  ay,  the  first  vowel  is  usually 
long  and  the  second  silent;  e.g.,  week,  scream, 
hoe,  oak,  straight,  gay. 

In  words  containing  only  one  vowel  which  is 
followed  by  r,  the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  usually 
governed  by  the  r;  e.g.,  cart,  bark,  hurt,  dirt. 

In  words  containing  only  the  one  vowel  a fol- 
lowed by  l or  w,  the  a usually  has  the  same  sound 
as  in  ball;  e.g.,  small,  walk,  caw. 

d)  To  recognize  one-syllable  words  containing  the 
following  vowel  elements:  oo  as  in  cook  or  in  toot ; 
ou  as  in  pound;  oi  as  in  boil;  oy  as  in  boy;  o fol- 
lowed by  w as  in  crow  or  in  crowd. 

e)  To  recognize  word  variants  formed  by  adding  s,  es, 
y,  d,  ed,  ing,  er,  est,  or  ly  to  the  root  word.  (This 
includes  word  variants  formed  by  dropping  final 
e,  by  changing  y to  i,  or  by  doubling  the  final  con- 

; sonant  before  adding  any  of  the  endings  listed 

above.) 

Promoting  Good  Oral  Reading 

During  recent  years  oral  reading  has  often  been  neglected 
in  the  effort  to  secure  rapid  silent  reading.  Today  there  is 
a general  agreement  that  the  emphasis  on  silent  reading 
should  be  accompanied  by  a reasonable  emphasis  on  good 
oral  reading.  Such  an  emphasis  is  timely  because  of  the 
wide  use  of  the  radio  today.  Even  primary  children  can 
imitate  their  favorite  radio  programs  and  give  good  reasons 
for  clear,  distinct  speech.  This  is  an  interest  we  cannot 
afford  to  ignore,  a motive  we  should  utilize. 

The  renewed  interest  in  promoting  oral  reading  should 
have  a salutary  effect  on  our  whole  reading  program  for 
the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  is  more  natural  for  a child  to  get  the  meaning  of  a 
word  from  its  sound  than  from  its  form. 

2.  Reading  aloud  will  tend  to  strengthen  those  habits 
that  are  common  to  both  oral  and  silent  reading,  not- 
ably the  association  of  meaning  with  the  symbol. 
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3.  Oral  reading  reveals  immediately  the  child’s  failure 
to  associate  the  right  meaning  with  the  printed  sym- 
bols and  so  serves  the  teacher  as  a diagnostic  measure. 

4.  The  pleasure  the  child  gets  when  he  hears  a story 
well  read  should  arouse  interest  in  silent  reading  of 
that  story  or  of  similar  material. 

5.  Reading  aloud  and  telling  a story  are  natural  social 
experiences  that  the  fhild  will  repeat  frequently  out- 
side the  classroom.  Pupils  will  engage  in  such  activ- 
ities with  greater  confidence  because  of  practice. 

6.  All  the  elements  of  style— rhythmic  patterns,  refrains, 
cadence— which  may  escape  the  child  in  silent  read- 
ing come  alive  for  him  in  oral  reading  and  increase 
his  pleasure  in  the  story  and  his  satisfaction  in  sharing 
it  with  an  audience. 


Before  reading  aloud,  children  should  read  silently  to 
secure  a clear  grasp  of  the  meaning  and  to  become 
thoroughly  familiar  with  the  vocabulary.  The  teacher 
should  make  it  a rule  not  to  accept  oral  reading  which 
indicates  lack  of  preparation. 


Motivating  In  reading  Friends  and  Neighbors  and  More  Friends  and 

oral  readmg  Neighbors , strong  motives  for  the  oral  rereading  of  stories 

or  of  passages  from  them  can  be  developed  in  connection 
with  such  activities  as:  (1)  verifying  details  found  in  a part 
of  a selection;  (2)  rereading  to  enjoy  humorous,  climactic, 
or  conversational  parts;  (3)  rereading  descriptions  of  places 
and  characters;  (4)  reading  parts  to  prove  points  ques- 
tioned by  other  members  of  the  group. 

Although  attention  to  the  content  of  what  is  read  is 
the  most  important  factor  in  conveying  meanings  effec- 
tively, imitation  of  good  models  aids  in  improving  the 
quality  of  oral  interpretation.  The  teacher  should  be  a 
good  oral  reader  and  should  read  to  the  pupils  frequently 
to  promote  appreciation  of  style  and  to  improve  the 
quality  of  the  pupils’  reading. 

Reading  to  The  elements  of  good  audience  reading  can  be  devel- 
an  audience  Qpecj  mGst  effectively  through  close  cooperation  of  reader 
and  audience.  The  pupil  should  not  attempt  audience 
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reading  except  when  he  is  well  prepared  for  reading  and 
has  a motive  for  reading  to  others. 

Children  should  be  led  to  develop  their  own  standards 
for  oral  reading.  As  pupils  discuss  why  they  like  the  way  in 
which  a story  was  read  or  a report  was  given,  simple 
standards  such  as  those  suggested  below  may  be  formu- 
lated. Standards  so  formulated  should  be  placed  on  the 
bulletin  board  as  a guide. 

1.  A good  reader  uses  a pleasant,  cheerful  voice. 

2.  His  voice  is  not  too  loud,  but  it  can  be  heard  easily. 

3.  He  pronounces  words  correctly. 

4.  He  makes  his  story  exciting  or  interesting. 

5.  He  reads  as  if  he  were  really  the  character  in  the  story. 

6.  He  seems  to  enjoy  reading  to  others. 

The  child  or  adult  who  reads  with  a lively  apprecia- 
tion of  his  material  and  a sincere  desire  to  share  his  pleasure 
with  the  audience  invariably  commands  a good  audience 
response,  while  the  indifferent  reader  bores  his  audience 
into  inattention. 

Of  course,  the  audience  must  give  quiet,  courteous 
attention,  but  the  reader  must  understand  his  responsi- 
bilities, too.  Even  children  should  feel  that  reading  aloud 
to  a group  means  doing  it  well  enough  so  that  it  is  real 
pleasure  both  for  the  audience  and  the  reader. 


Providing  for  Individual  Differences 

Studying  It  is  of  major  importance  that  teachers  study  the  char- 

&nf needs  acteristics,  progress,  and  difficulties  of  their  pupils  regu- 

of  pupils  larly  and  make  frequent  adjustments  in  teaching  reading 
to  meet  individual  needs.  There  is  no  typical  seven-  or 
eight-year-old  child.  Each  one  is  different  from  any  other. 
The  wise  teacher  knows  each  child— his  environmental 
background,  his  emotional  make-up,  his  physical  and 
mental  limitations.  She  recognizes  and  respects  the  inter- 
ests of  the  child,  and  is  aware  of  his  almost  daily  fluctua- 
tions in  interest  and  concentration.  She  is  aware  of  each 
child’s  strengths  and  weaknesses  in  reading  skills  and 
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abilities,  and  provides  individual  guidance  just  as  soon  as 
difficulties  arise. 

With  both  the  superior  and  the  weak  pupil  the  teacher 
should  adjust  her  teaching  procedures  so  that  at  all  times 
the  child’s  natural  enthusiasm  for  reading  is  maintained. 
For  the  superior  pupils  the  teacher  must  provide  challeng- 
ing activities  and  reading  materials  which  stimulate  and 
maintain  interest  and  which  provide  for  growth  in  reading 
skills  and  abilities.  With  the  slow  or  the  weak  readers,  the 
teacher  should  make  every  effort  to  discover  the  specific 
weaknesses  and  strengths  of  each  child  and  adapt  her  in- 
struction to  meet  the  needs  of  individual  children. 

One  of  the  best  means  of  studying  individual  progress 
and  needs  in  reading  is  to  observe  pupils  regularly,  using 
as  a guide  the  outline  of  aims  and  attainments  (see  page  19 
of  this  Guidebook).  Facts  secured  in  this  way  should  be 
recorded  on  a separate  sheet  for  each  pupil  and  carefully 
studied. 

In  addition,  the  teacher  should  use  the  following  types 
of  informal  checks: 


1.  Comprehension  checks.  She  should  carefully  observe 
the  pupils’  response  to  certain  exercises  in  the  Think- 
and-Do  Books  and  in  this  Guidebook  which  are  espe- 
cially designed  to  promote  good  habits  of  interpre- 
tation. 

Exercises  which  may  be  used  as  simple  checks  on 
comprehension  are  those  which  call  for  answers  to 
thought  questions;  require  the  selection  of  phrases 
or  words  to  complete  a sentence;  involve  the  applica- 
tion of  information  gained  through  reading;  involve 
the  discrimination  between  relevant  and  irrelevant 
ideas. 


2.  W or d-re cognition  tests.  It  is  important  to  know  how 
thoroughly  pupils  have  mastered  the  sight  vocabulary, 
as  well  as  how  they  attack  new  words.  The  following 
types  of  word-recognition  tests  are  provided. 

a)  The  Think-and-Do  Book  for  Friends  and  Neigh- 
bors contains  five  word-recognition  tests.  Direc- 
tions for  administering  these  tests  and  suggestions 
for  interpreting  results  appear  on  pages  84-86  of 
this  Guidebook. 
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b)  The  Think-and-Do  Books  for  Friends  and  Neigh- 
bors and  for  More  Friends  and  Neighbors  each 
contain  two  word-attack  tests.  These  tests  are  de- 
signed to  aid  the  teacher  in  making  a diagnosis  of 
the  pupil’s  ability  to  apply  the  various  types  of 
phonetic  analysis  in  which  training  has  been  given 
at  this  and  previous  levels.  Suggestions  for  ad- 
ministering these  tests  and  interpreting  the  results 
are  given  in  this  Guidebook. 

c ) Informal  word-recognition  and  word-attack  tests 
are  suggested  at  intervals  in  this  Guidebook  and 
in  the  Think-and-Do  Books.  Checks,  such  as  that 
found  on  page  72  of  this  Guidebook,  test  the 
mastery  of  sight  words  which  may  be  easily  con- 
fused. Informal  word-attack  tests,  such  as  those 
found  on  page  66  of  the  Guidebook  and  pages  10 
and  30  of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  for  Friends  and 
Neighbors,  check’  the  pupils’  ability  to  apply  the 
types  of  phonetic  analysis  in  which  training  has 
been  given  at  this  and  previous  levels. 

3.  Oral-reading  tests.  If  the  teacher  suspects  inability  to 
recognize  words  in  new  contextual  situations,  she  may 
use  the  new  stories  in  the  Think-and-Do  Books  as 
individual  oral-reading  tests. 

One  evidence  of  the  wide  recognition  of  the  problem  of 
individual  differences  is  the  almost  universal  practice  of 
grouping  pupils  in  a given  class  into  several  reading  groups. 
A flexible  grouping  plan  allows  children  to  advance  with- 
out unduly  forcing  those  who  are  slow  or  weak  in  reading, 
and  without  obstructing  the  progress  of  exceptional  chil- 
dren. However,  the  teacher  should  realize  that  within  any 
one  reading  group  there  is  a wide  range  of  reading  abilities 
and  interests.  Some  pupils  learn  to  read  easily  and  require 
a minimum  of  individual  help  and  guidance.  Other  pupils 
encounter  much  difficulty  and  are  in  need  of  special  atten- 
tion. The  skillful  teacher  may  give  additional  help  to  weak 
readers  through  careful  guidance  during  the  reading  period 
as  well  as  in  special  periods  devoted  to  problem  cases. 

The  types  of  pupils  listed  on  the  following  pages  require 
special  attention  in  the  group  situation.  If  careful  diag- 
noses are  made  and  appropriate  instruction  is  given,  many 
serious  reading  deficiencies  can  be  prevented. 
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1.  Pupils  who  show  little  interest  in  stories  read  in  class. 
Some  pupils  who  are  advanced  beyond  the  rest  of  the 
class  may  lose  interest  if  the  work  of  the  group 
progresses  too  slowly.  These  pupils  should  be  placed 
in  a special  group  and  should  be  provided  with  an 
abundance  of  independent  reading  material  that  is 
related  to  their  interest.  In  the  Bibliographies  of  se- 
lections for  independent  reading  given  on  pages  150- 
153  and  245-248  of  this  Guidebook,  selections  that 
should  prove  challenging  to  superior  readers  are 
marked  with  two  stars.  These  pupils  will  also  enjoy 
reading  simple  trade  books  and  should  be  encour- 
aged to  read  widely  on  their  own  initiative. 

Certain  pupils  in  any  ability  group  may  fail  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  reading.  The  following  suggestions 
should  prove  helpful  in  developing  interest: 


a)  Establish  a sympathetic  relationship  with  the  pupil 
by  showing,  sincere  interest  in  his  problems  and 
achievements.  Do  not  expect  the  same  enthusiastic 
response  to  every  story  from  every  child.  Even  at 
this  age  some  pupils  carry  grave  concerns  of  their 
own  beside  which  the  best  story  is  trivial  and  ir- 
relevant. The  teacher  should  respect  the  child’s 
reservations  and  his  personal  preoccupations. 

b)  Find  out  what  the  pupil’s  interests  are  outside 
the  classroom  and  show  him  how  reading  can 
further  these  interests.  Remember  that  some  chil- 
dren will  always  be  more  interested  in  informa- 
tional reading  than  in  stories  or  poetry.  Discover 
the  special  interests  of  these  children  and  watch 
for  material  that  points  in  the  direction  of  their 
interests.  Supply  supplementary  books  in  this  in- 
terest field  and  see  that  in  other  periods  the  child 
has  a chance  to  use  these  books  and  contribute  to 
the  class  discussion. 

c)  Allow  the  child  to  select  his  own  stories  for  free 
reading,  but  guide  him  in  selecting  material  on 
his  own  reading  level.  In  the  Bibliographies  of 
selections  for  independent  reading  ( Guidebook , 
pages  150-153  and  245-248)  selections  marked  with 
one  star  will  be  read  easily  by  the  majority  of 
pupils  at  this  level.  Those  beside  which  no  star 
appears  offer  very  easy  reading  and  should  be  rec- 
ommended to  slow  or  weak  readers.  Trade  books 
in  which  stories  are  told  largely  through  pictures 
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may  also  be  recommended  to  slow  and  weak  read- 
ers; but  since  trade  books  are  rarely  restricted  in 
vocabulary,  the  teacher  should  take  pains  not  to 
discourage  the  child  by  expecting  him  to  read 
widely  in  such  material. 

d)  Help  the  pupil  to  see  opportunities  for  applying 
ideas  secured  from  reading  in  his  own  everyday 
activities.  For  example,  pupils  may  often  become 
interested  in  new  pursuits,  such  as  gardening  or 
observing  the  habits  of  animals,  after  reading 
stories  in  which  children  do  these  things. 

e)  Read  and  tell  stories  in  the  classroom  and  be  ready 
to  suggest  sources  for  independent  reading  of  simi- 
lar material  to  pupils  who  show  special  interest. 
Often  the  teacher  may  begin  reading  a story  aloud 
and  allow  pupils  to  finish  reading  it  independently. 

2.  Pupils  who  find  it  very  difficult  to  associate  meanings 
and  symbols.  Should  the  difficulty  be  due  largely  to 
a limited  oral  vocabulary,  various  language  activities 
should  be  provided  that  emphasize  meaning  associa- 
tions. In  the  case  of  the  foreign-speaking  child  who 
may  still  confuse  the  meanings  and  pronunciations  of 
less  familiar  words,  the  teacher  should  illustrate  the 
meanings  of  words  and  phrases  concretely.  She  should 
give  practice  in  correct  pronunciation  of  these  words 
and  encourage  the  pupils  to  use  them  until  they  are 
thoroughly  mastered. 

Growth  in  meaning  vocabulary  is  achieved  more 
effectively  through  wide  reading  and  through  experi- 
ence in  deriving  meanings  from  the  sentence  context 
than  through  the  use  of  extrinsic  practice  devices. 
However,  some  types  of  direct  vocabulary-building 
exercises  are  helpful.  Examples  of  types  of  vocabulary- 
building exercises  suggested  in  this  Guidebook  and  in 
the  Think-and-Do  Books  are  listed  below: 

Finding  synonyms  and  antonyms  of  words. 

Working  simple  crossword  puzzles  of  the  type  found 
in  the  Think-and-Do  Books. 

Finding  context  clues  in  sentences  the  teacher  places 
on  the  blackboard. 

Making  sentences  involving  the  use  of  new  words. 

Associating  simple  definitions  with  words. 

Classifying  words  pertaining  to  a topic  or  words 
meeting  a given  criterion. 

Identifying  variant  meanings  of  words. 
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3.  Pupils  who  read  slowly  without  grasping  words  in 
thought  units.  Pupils  who  fail  to  increase  their  rate 
of  silent  reading  at  this  level  should  be  studied  to 
determine  the  cause  of  their  slow  progress  so  that 
appropriate  guidance  may  be  provided. 

Pupils  who  fail  to  recognize  groups  of  words  in 
thought  units  should  do  much  rereading  of  simple,  in- 
teresting selections  such  as  are  suggested  in  the  Inde- 
pendent Reading  Bibliographies  in  this  Guidebook. 
The  teacher  may  say  or  write  a sentence  and  ask  the 
pupils  to  locate  it  in  the  book  and  read  it  orally.  Par- 
ticular attention  should  be  given  to  motivating  the 
rereading  of  the  story  for  specific  purposes.  Additional 
help  and  practice  should  be  given  in  the  rapid  reading 
of  sentence  and  phrase  units.  Both  the  related  prac- 
tice sections  of  the  lesson  plans  in  this  Guidebook 
and  the  Think-and-Do  Books  offer  a wealth  of  exer-  j 
cises  which  require  the  reading  of  phrase  and  sen- 
tence units. 

Pupils  may  have  difficulty  in  grasping  meanings 
because  the  ideas  encountered  are  more  or  less  out-  (i 
side  their  experience.  In  such  cases  help  the  child  to 
establish  the  proper  associations  by  providing  oppor- 
tunities for  observations,  discussions,  explanations, 
picture  study,  and  direct  experiences.  The  value  of 
preliminary  discussions  and  study  of  pictures  cannot 
be  overemphasized. 

4.  Pupils  who  read  rapidly  but  comprehend  poorly . First 
the  teacher  should  determine  the  nature  and  probable 
cause  of  a pupil’s  difficulty  in  comprehension.  The 
following  suggestions  may  prove  helpful: 

The  rapid  reader  may  not  comprehend  main  ideas 
well  because  he  fails  to  direct  his  attention  to  the 
content  and  to  think  actively  about  it  as  he  reads.  In 
this  Guidebook  suggestions  are  made  for  thought 
questions  bearing  directly  upon  the  selection  to  stim- 
ulate more  careful  reading.  Other  useful  aids  sug- 
gested in  this  Guidebook  are:  predicting  the  outcome 
of  a story  after  it  has  been  read  to  a certain  point; 
rereading  a selection  for  a specific  purpose;  finding 
the  main  points  and  subordinate  details;  illustrating 
or  dramatizing  the  sequence  of  main  events;  organiz- 
ing statements  in  correct  sequence. 

Some  rapid  readers  get  the  main  ideas  but  have  a 
tendency  to  skim  over  material  carelessly,  paying 
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little  attention  to  details.  Such  readers  should  be 
required  to  read  more  slowly  and  carefully.  Present- 
ing them  with  a list  of  factual  questions  before  the 
reading  of  a selection  or  requesting  them  to  com- 
pare the  content  of  the  selection  with  previously  read 
material  may  prove  helpful.  Many  suggestions  for 
directing  attention  to  the  comprehension  of  details  are 
presented  in  this  Guidebook.  Activities  that  are  espe- 
cially valuable  in  this  connection  are:  using  written 
directions  for  assignments;  reading  and  answering 
riddles  or  solving  puzzles;  making  graphic  records  of 
facts  secured  from  reading;  presenting  written  direc- 
tions for  games;  studying,  coloring,  or  making  pic- 
tures and  diagrams  according  to  directions. 

Lack  of  comprehension  may  be  due  to  inadequate 
background.  In  such  cases  the  teacher  should  give 
special  attention  to  developing  a background  for  read- 
ing. First-hand  experiences,  picture  study,  and  ac- 
counts of  experiences  such  as  those  suggested  in  this 
Guidebook  should  precede  the  reading  of  selections. 


5.  Pupils  who  have  difficulty  in  the  production  of  speech 
sounds.  If  pupils  have  difficulty  in  the  correct  pro- 
duction of  speech  sounds,  the  Speech  Improvement 
Cards,1  by  Bryng  Bryngelson  and  Esther  Glaspey,  and 
the  accompanying  manual  are  recommended. 

The  Speech  Improvement  Cards  include  both  test 
and  retraining  material.  The  test  cards  are  organ- 
ized to  test  those  sounds  most  frequently  difficult  for 
children.  Attention  is  called  to  the  sound  as  it  occurs 
at  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end  of  words.  Record 
blanks  are  provided  for  recording  speech  deviations. 

Retraining  material  is  provided  for  use  after  the 
diagnosis  of  difficulties.  The  Speech  Improvement 
Cards  and  accompanying  materials  provide  a practical, 
convenient,  and  interesting  program  for  classroom  use 
in  improving  the  speech  of  young  children. 

If  a pupil  has  an  organic  speech  defect  or  evidences 
signs  of  stuttering,  the  teacher  should  exert  effort  to 
help  the  child  make  a satisfactory  social  adjustment. 
She  should,  in  so  far  as  possible,  create  an  environ- 
ment free  from  strain  and  nervous  tension.  For 
further  suggestions  see  the  manual  for  the  Speech  Im- 
provement Cards. 


1 Published  by  Scott.  Foresman  and  Company. 
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Significant  Features  of  the  Basic  Readers 


Content 


In  preparing  the  books  of  this  B^sic  Reading  Series 
every  effort  was  made  to  select  content  which  would  utilize 
child  interest,  promote  meaningful  interpretation,  and 
make  learning  to  read  a pleasurable  and  challenging 
activity. 

Friends  and  Neighbors  and  More  Friends  and  Neighbors 
present  both  realistic  and  fanciful  stories.  The  realistic 
stories  center  about  the  good  times  children  have  playing 
with  friends  in  city  and  rural  environments  and  their 
experiences  playing  with,  and  observing,  animals. 

In  many  of  the  stories  that  involve  children  the  charac- 
ters meet  and  solve  problems  in  a lifelike  manner.  Reflec- 
tive thinking  is  involved  in  many  of  the  situations,  and 
qualities  of  mood  and  character  which  can  be  interpreted 
by  children  are  clearly  defined.  By  meeting  the  same 
characters  in  many  different  situations,  the  young  reader 
develops  a valuable  ability— that  of  appreciating  and  judg- 
ing various  traits  of  character. 

The  fanciful  stories  and  folk  tales  explore  the  realm  of 
“make-believe.”  They  stimulate  the  imagination,  deepen 
appreciation,  and  extend  the  child’s  interest  and  pleasure 
in  reading.  All  the  stories  are  characterized  by  plots  that 
involve  humor,  surprise,  unexpected  outcomes,  and  satis- 
fying conclusions. 
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Organization 


Pictures  and 
verbal  text 


Elements 
of  style 


The  stories  in  each  book  are  organized  into  five  groups, 
according  to  dominant  theme.  Although  each  story  has  a 
distinct  and  separate  plot,  it  is  related  in  content  to  the 
central  theme  of  the  book  as  well  as  to  the  theme  of  the 
particular  group  of  stories  to  which  it  belongs. 

Provision  for  promoting  growth  in  meaningful  interpre- 
tation is  inherent  in  the  verbal  text  and  pictures  in  this 
series  of  Basic  Readers.  At  pre-primer  level  the  story  plots 
are  made  clear  through  the  use  of  pictures.  At  subsequent 
levels  the  verbal  text  gradually  assumes  more  of  the  re- 
sponsibility for  carrying  the  plot.  In  Friends  and  Neigh- 
bors and  More  Friends  and  Neighbors  the  plots  are  en- 
riched and  the  interest  is  heightened  through  picture  study, 
but  most  of  the  stories  could  be  read  meaningfully  with- 
out pictorial  aid. 

The  text  is  planned  to  develop  reading  on  an  increas- 
ingly high  level  of  maturity,  as  more  varied  types  of  sen- 
tences and  longer  paragraphs  are  introduced. 

The  verbal  text  of  Friends  and  Neighbors  and  More 
Friends  and  Neighbors  at  all  times  fits  naturally  into  the 
everyday  speech  of  children,  although  the  language  pat- 
terns are  more  mature  than  those  in  earlier  books.  To 
enhance  the  reality  of  the  material,  child  idioms  have  been 
used  in  preference  to  traditional  literary  patterns,  par- 
ticularly in  conversational  passages. 

The  authors  represented  in  the  tables  of  contents  for 
Friends  and  Neighbors  and  More  Friends  and  Neighbors 
guarantee  a high  level  of  variety,  distinction,  and  flexi- 
bility of  style  patterns.  Alice  Dalgliesh,  Miriam  C.  Potter, 
Charles  J.  Finger,  and  Anne  Halladay  are  a few  of  the 
outstanding  authors  included. 

The  stories  in  Friends  and  Neighbors  and  More  Friends 
and  Neighbors  provide  children  with  a wide  range  of  story 
content  and  with  appropriate  contrasts  in  style.  In  the 
realistic  stories  the  atmosphere  of  everyday  life  is  estab- 
lished first  by  casual  narration  and  description  and  by  the 
spontaneous  conversation  of  the  characters.  Later,  prob- 
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lems  are  presented  through  the  use  of  exposition,  and  their 
solution  provides  a motive  for  thoughtful  reading. 

In  the  fanciful  stories  and  folk  tales  the  style  is  instru- 
mental in  developing  humor  and  characterization.  The 
narrative  is  often  musically  cadenced,  and  the  creatures 
speak  in  characteristic  repetitional  patterns. 

The  range  of  authors,  themes,  plots,  characters  mood, 
and  style  of  the  stories  in  these  Readers  will  help  familiarize 
the  child  with  the  flexible,  vivid  use  of  language  and 
style  patterns. 


Treatment 
of  meaning 
vocabulary 


The  material  of  Friends  and  Neighbors  and  More 
Friends  and  Neighbors  provides  abundant  opportunity  for 
extending  and  clarifying  the  meanings  of  words.  How- 
ever, no  attempt  is  made  to  limit  the  number  of  meanings 
of  a word.  Usually  a word  is  first  presented  with  its  most 
common  meaning;  thereafter  it  may  be  used  with  many 
variant  meanings. 

The  text  is  written  in  such  a way  that  it  provides  a 
significant  contextual  setting  for  the  introduction  of  each 
variation  in  word  meaning.  Thus,  the  children  are  led  to 
interpret  printed  symbols  in  terms  of  specific  meanings. 


Significant  Features  of  the  Work-Books 


The  Think-and-Do  Books  that  accompany  the  Basic 
Readers  are  an  essential  part  of  the  Basic  Reading  Pro- 
gram. Their  emphasis  on  the  use  of  thinking,  reading, 
and  language  in  the  interpretation  of  meaning  assures  them 
a unique  place  among  materials  designed  for  independent 
use  by  the  pupil. 

The  emphasis  in  the  Work-Books  is  on  challenging  prob- 
lems in  thinking  rather  than  on  mere  matching  and  drill 
exercises  based  on  words  and  phrases,  or  on  recall  of  de- 
tailed information  from  the  Basic  Readers.  The  interest 
value  is  heightened  by  the  use  of  sign  language,  crossword 
puzzles,  and  picture  maps,  which  give  the  book  a child 
appeal  comparable  to  that  of  the  better  magazines  for 
children. 
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The  index  of  skills  and  abilities  in  the  front  of  each 
Think-and-Do  Book  reveals  the  unusual  number  and  va- 
riety of  attacks  on  word  meaning  provided  by  the  Work- 
Book.  Attacks  on  the  recognition  and  use  of  meaning 
variations  of  specific  words  serve  to  further  comprehen- 
sion and  to  increase  meaning  vocabulary.  Lessons  on  dis- 
crimination among  words  that  have  similar  basic  meanings 
also  help  extend  vocabulary  and  refine  word  choices.  Exer- 
cises involving  synonyms  and  antonyms  function  to  clarify 
specific  meanings  of  words.  In  addition  to  improving  the 
pupil’s  ability  to  understand  what  he  reads,  the  above  pro- 
gram is  also  planned  to  provide  the  child  with  a wide  and 
rich  vocabulary  which  he  can  use  to  express  himself  vividly 
and  accurately  when  he  speaks  and  writes. 

The  Think-and-Do  Books  share  with  this  Guidebook  the 
responsibility  for  developing,  applying,  and  maintaining 
word-recognition  skills.  The  exercises  in  word  perception 
provide  opportunities  for  the  pupil  to  combine  the  use  of 
meaning  clues  with  the  application  of  phonetic  principles 
in  recognizing  new  words. 

Each  Think-and-Do  Book  contains  practical  teaching 
aids.  On  each  page  the  aim  states  the  specific  reading, 
language,  or  thinking  skill  the  page  is  designed  to  promote; 
the  directions  indicate  the  type  of  guidance  to  be  given  by 
the  teacher.  To  supplement  the  aims  and  directions,  the 
Teacher’s  Notes  are  given  in  the  back  of  the  book. 

In  content,  vocabulary,  and  sentence  and  paragraph 
structure  the  Think-and-Do  Books  follow  closely  the  pat- 
tern set  by  the  Basic  Readers.  In  the  introduction  and 
development  of  new  thinking  patterns  and  reading  skills, 
they  follow  the  pattern  set  by  this  Guidebook.  The  Think- 
and-Do  Books  provide  for  the  independent  application  of 
reading  and  thinking  skills  after  they  have  been  developed 
in  group  study  situations  as  suggested  in  this  Guidebook. 

In  this  carefully  integrated  Basic  Reading  Program,  the 
Think-and-Do  Books,  as  well  as  the  Basic  Readers,  serve 
to  make  truly  functional  those  skills  and  abilities  that  are 
essential  for  growth  in  and  through  reading. 
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Significant  Features  of  the  Guidebook 

In  the  preparation  of  the  Guidebooks  for  this  series  of 
Basic  Readers  special  attention  has  been  given  to  provid- 
ing for  the  teacher  practical,  day-by-day  help  in  promoting 
growth  in  and  through  reading.  The  introductory  ma- 
terial is  designed  to  offer  an  overview  of  modern  objectives 
in  reading  and  of  the  types  of  growth  to  be  kept  in  mind 
at  each  level.  Specific  means  for  achieving  these  ends  have 
been  given  throughout  the  lesson  plans.  In  addition  to 
suggestions  concerning  what  to  do,  the  methodology  for 
carrying  out  each  suggestion  is  carefully  outlined. 

Steps  in  the  Lesson  Plans 

In  order  to  make  the  essential  steps  stand  out  clearly, 
the  detailed  lesson  plans  are  organized  under  the  headings 
“Preparation  for  Reading,”  “Reading  from  the  Book,” 
“Related  Practice,”  .and  “Correlated  Activities.” 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Establishing  The  aim  of  this  section  of  the  lesson  plan  is  preparation 
background  jor  fluent  rCading.  Fluency  implies  thoughtful  as  well  as 
accurate  reading.  It  is  important,  therefore,  that  before 
pupils  begin  to  read  they  should  acquire  interest  in  the 
content  and  become  familiar  with  the  basic  concepts  in- 
volved. Background  is  established  through  discussion  of 
children’s  past  experiences  or  through  picture  study. 


Presenting  It  is  important  that,  before  pupils  begin  to  read,  they 

vocabulary  should  be  thoroughly  familiar  with  the  vocabulary  and 

modes  of  expression  used.  Accordingly,  the  reading  vo- 
cabulary to  be  presented  is  used  in  preliminary  informal 
discussion  during  which  the  teacher  writes  the  words  and 
phrases  on  the  blackboard.  The  new  words,  meanings,  and 
phrase  patterns  are  presented  during  the  discussion.  Thus, 
a direct  association  between  the  word  symbols  and  meaning 
is  provided. 

In  terminating  the  preparation  for  reading,  a specific 
motive  for  reading  or  a definite  problem  to  be  solved  while 
reading  the  story  is  suggested. 
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Guided 

reading 


Rereading 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Comments  to  be  made  and  questions  to  be  asked  during 
the  silent  reading  are  suggested.  These  comments  and 
questions  are  designed  to  aid  in  developing  habits  of 
thoughtful  interpretation.  They  serve  to  arouse  and  sus- 
tain interest  and  to  direct  attention  to  the  content.  Specific 
purposes  for  reading  are  suggested.  Interesting  and  appre- 
ciative comments  about  the  events  or  characters  of  the 
story  are  introduced.  While  pupils  are  reading  silently,  the 
teacher  should  help  them  with  word  difficulties.  Assistance 
during  silent  reading  promotes  fluent  oral  reading. 

After  the  guided  reading  each  story  is  read  again,  usually 
aloud.  Motives  for  rereading  are  suggested;  for  example, 
to  show  how  characters  felt  and  talked;  to  find  examples  to 
prove  a point;  to  trace  the  sequence  of  episodes  in  the  plot; 
to  prepare  for  a dramatization;  to  bring  out  the  character- 
istic quality  of  a story,  such  as  its  rhythm  or  mood. 

Interpretation  of  the  story  is  extended  by  discussions 
which  give  the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  combine  what 
they  have  read  with  their  own  experiences.  Pupils  are  led 
to  make  inferences  from  story  facts,  to  evaluate  ideas  gained 
from  reading,  and  to  compare  the  actions  of  the  story  char- 
acters with  their  own  behavior  in  similar  situations.  In  dis- 
cussing a story  pupils  may  compare  it  with  others  they  have 
read  and  with  their  own  past  experiences,  observe  how 
different  characters  react  to  the  same  situation  and  decide 
why  their  reactions  are  different,  recall  how  certain  char- 
acters acted  in  this  story  and  in  other  stories,  and  tell  what 
kind  of  person  a certain  character  is.  Thus,  understanding 
and  appreciation  of  characters,  plot,  and  action  are  ex- 
tended, and  ideas  gained  from  reading  are  related  to  every- 
day living. 

Related  Practice 

A systematic  developmental  program  to  establish  the 
skills  essential  for  this  level  of  reading  is  provided  jointly 
by  the  Think-and-Do  Books  and  by  related  practice  sec- 
tions of  the  lesson  plans  in  this  Guidebook. 


. Extending 
interpretation 
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This  program  is  designed  not  only  to  fix  word  forms 
and  meaning  associations  but  also  to  promote  the  develop- 
ment of  such  essential  skills  and  abilities  as  the  following: 
finding  the  central  idea;  arranging  events  in  sequence;  fol- 
lowing directions;  doing  certain  types  of  thinking,  such  as 
generalizing,  classifying,  relating  ideas,  making  judgments, 
drawing  inferences,  and  solving  problems.  In  addition  to 
these  skills  and  abilities,  a carefully  graded  program  of 
lessons  in  word  perception  is  provided. 

Each  related  practice  section  makes  reference  to  one  or 
more  pages  of  the  Work-Books.  The  use  of  this  material 
is  discussed  on  pages  42-43  of  this  Guidebook. 


Correlated  Activities 


The  correlated  activities  suggested  in  this  Guidebook  are 
designed  tp  enrich  pupils’  experiences,  to  extend  their  read- 
ing interests,  to  stimulate  good  thinking,  and  to  provide 
opportunities  for  creative  expression. 

Skillful  teaching  of  reading  should  stimulate  the  pupils 
to  engage  in  activities  which  use,  apply,  and  extend  the 
ideas  and  information  gained  from  reading.  Numerous 
suggestions  in  this  connection  are  given  in  the  correlated 
activities  sections  of  the  lesson  plans.  Suggestions  are  also 
given  for  having  pupils  use  creatively  the  ideas  they  have 
gained  about  particular  settings  and  characters  in  com- 
posing stories  and  poems,  painting  murals,  or  in  other 
creative  activities. 

Another  important  phase  of  the  correlated  activities  sug- 
gested in  this  Guidebook  is  that  which  involves  reading 
from  other  books.  Frequent  reference  is  made  to  the  two 
Bibliographies  of  selections  for  independent  reading  on 
pages  150-153  and  245-248.  These  Bibliographies  list  selec- 
tions closely  related  in  content  and  vocabulary  to  specific 
stories  in  each  Basic  Reader.  Selections  are  starred  to 
indicate  the  level  of  difficulty  represented  (see  note  on  page 
55),  so  that  the  independent  reading  may  be  adapted  to 
individual  needs.  Based  on  school  readers,  many  of  which 
will  already  be  at  hand  in  most  schools,  these  Bibliogra- 
phies outline  a practical  program  of  independent  reading. 
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Unit  I — Up  and  Down  Pleasant  Street 


Overview  of  the  Unit 

In  the  preceding  books  of  this  series  of  Basic  Readers  interest 
was  centered  on  the  work  and  play  activities  of  Dick,  Jane, 
Sally,  and  their  playmates  in  their  homes,  school,  and  imme- 
diate neighborhood.  The  first  unit  of  Friends  and  Neighbors 
continues  the  underlying  theme  of  friendly  relationships  de- 
veloped in  the  earlier  books.  Several  new  child  characters  are 
added,  and  friendships  are  extended  to  include  adults  as  well 
as  children.  The  familiar  neighborhood  setting  is  now  seen  as 
a particular  street— Pleasant  Street— in  the  residential  section  of 
a typical  urban  or  suburban  community. 

reparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

To  center  attention  on  the  theme  of  the  new  book,  a bulletin- 
board  display  may  be  arranged,  featuring  friends  and  neigh- 
bors and  the  good  times  they  have  together.  Pictures  of  chil- 
dren playing  with  one  another  and  talking  with  grown-ups 
may  be  included  in  this  display.  Encourage  pupils  to  describe 
good  times  they  have  with  friends  who  live  near  them.  During 
informal  discussion  bring  out  the  fact  that  we  call  people  who 
live  near  us  our  neighbors. 

The  pupils  should  be  led  to  recall  the  activities  of  Dick,  Jane, 
Sally,  and  their  friends,  about  whom  they  have  read  at  earlier 
levels.  Lead  the  pupils  to  observe  that  these  children  were 
friends  and  neighbors  and  to  recall  some  of  the  good  times  »they 
had  together.  “The  street  Dick  and  Jane  lived  on  was  called 
Pleasant  Street.  Many  children  lived  on  this  street.  Peter  and 
Ellen  lived  there.  So  did  Tom  and  Billy  and  Susan.  And  so 
did  some  other  boys  and  girls  that  you  will  meet  for  the  first 
time  in  the  new  book  we  are  going  to  read.  One  thing  you  will 
like  about  the  Pleasant  Street  children  is  that  they  think  up 
many  new  games  to  play.  You  can  play  these  same  games.*' 
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Introducing  the  Book 

“The  name  of  our  new  book  is  Friends  and  Neighbors,  and 


Directing 
proper  use 
of  the  book 

the  first  stories  in  it  are  about  friends  and  neighbors  on  Pleasant 
Street.”  Write  the  title  Friends  and  Neighbors  on  the  black- 
board and  have  it  read.  Show  the  pupils  a copy  of  the  book, 
indicating  the  title  and  calling  attention  to  the  picture  on  the 
cover.  “Here  are  some  of  the  Pleasant  Street  children.  What 
are  they  doing  to  have  a good  time?” 

After  distributing  copies  of  Friends  and  Neighbors,  encour- 
age further  comment  about  the  cover  and  discuss  the  care  and 
proper  use  of  books.  The  following  points  should  be  stressed: 
how  to  turn  a page  carefully  from  the  upper  right-hand  corner, 
the  importance  of  keeping  books  clean,  and  the  reasons  for  not 
marking  in,  them  or  turning  down  the  corners  of  a page. 

Presenting 
the  title 
page 

Have  the  pupils  find  the  title  page  and  read  the  title.  Allow 
time  for  a discussion  of  the  picture  to  arouse  further  interest 
in  the  characters  who  will  appear  in  the  stories. 

Introducing 
the  table 
of  contents 

Have  the  pupils  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  on  pages  2 and 
3.  In  commenting  on  the  picture  at  the  top  of  page  2,  they 
should  infer  that  the  children  have  bought  the  balloons  from 
the  balloon  man.  “What  does  the  word  under  the  picture  say? 
What  do  we  call  the  part  of  a book  which  tells  us  the  names 
of  the  stories  in  the  book?” 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  various  uses  of  the  table  of  con- 
tents: to  find  the  names  of  the  stories  in  the  book,  to  find  the 
page  where  a story  begins,  and  to  discover  what  the  stories 
in  their  new  book  are  about.  Call  attention  to  the  title  of  the 
first  group  of  stories,  “Up  and  Down  Pleasant  Street,”  and  say, 
“This  tells  us  that  the  first  part  of  our  book  will  have  stories 
about  things  that  happened  on  Pleasant  Street.  How  can  you 
tell  that  there  is  another  group  of  stories  about  the  people  who 
live  on  Pleasant  Street?”  Direct  attention  to  the  title  “Work 
on  Pleasant  Street.”  “How  do  you  know  that  there  are  some 
stories  about  animal  friends?”  Some  of  the  story  titles  may  be 
read  aloud  to  the  class  and  discussed  briefly  to  stimulate  inter- 
est in  reading  the  new  stories. 

Presenting 
the  unit 
title  page 

Have  the  pupils  find  and  read  the  unit  title  on  page  5.  Dis- 
cuss the  picture  on  pages  6 and  7.  Tell  the  pupils  that  thf 
two  girls  are  named  Jill  and  Ann.  Encourage  conversatior 
about  the  houses,  yards,  trees,  and  the  general  appearance  oi 
the  street. 
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A New  Game 


(Pages  6-11) 

new  words:  Pleasant  game*  Ann  letter  Joe  more 

Note:  Starred  words  are  those  which  pupils  should  recog- 
nize from  context  and  phonetic  clues.  Note  method  of  pre- 
senting the  word  game. 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Establishing  “We  all  have  good  times  with  friends  who  live  near  us.  Do 
background  many  boys  and  girls  live  near  you?  What  games  do  you  play? 

Did  you  ever  make  up  a new  game?  Can  you  describe  that 
game?” 

Presenting  “What  is  the  name  of  the  street  on  which  the  children  in 

vocabulary  our  new  b00k  live?”  Elicit  Pleasant  Street  and  write  the  words 
on  the  blackboard. 

Note:  The  term  elicit  as  used  in  this  Guidebook  indicates 
that  the  teacher,  by  asking  thought  questions,  leads  the  pupils 
to  give  the  desired  response. 

“We  know  the  names  of  two  of  the  girls  who  live  on  Pleasant 
Street.”  Write  the  names  Jill  and  Ann  on  the  blackboard  as 
they  are  spoken;  then  have  various  pupils  pronounce  them. 

“Here  are  the  names  of  some  of  the  boys  on  Pleasant  Street.” 
Write  Joe  on  the  blackboard  and  pronounce  it.  Then  say,  “Do 
you  remember  these  boys?”  Write  Tom  and  Billy  and  have 
the  names  pronounced. 

“One  day  the  boys  thought  of  a new  game  to  play.”  Write 
the  italicized  phrase  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  pupils  to  read  it 
and  frame  the  word  game. 

Note:  At  preceding  levels  pupils  have  been  taught  to  recog- 
nize words  which  are  like  known  words  except  for  the  initial 
consonant,  i.e.,  game  is  like  came  except  for  the  initial  con- 
sonant. 


“Jill  had  come  to  play  with  Ann  on  the  day  the  boys  thought 
of  the  new  game.  The  girls  didn’t  know  about  the  game,  and 
the  boys  didn’t  tell  them  what  it  was.  They  just  wrote  a letter 
for  the  girls  to  find  and  read.”  Present  the  italicized  phrase. 

Note:  The  word  present  as  used  in  the  lesson  plans  of  this 
Guidebook  indicates  that  the  italicized  word  or  phrase  should 
be  written  on  the  blackboard  as  it  is  spoken  by  the  teacher, 
so  that  the  oral  background  provides  a meaningful  context 
for  the  written  words.  The  word  or  phrase  should  then  be 
read  silently  and  orally  by  the  pim'ftS?’ 
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“The  girls  warned  to  play  with  Ann’s  dolls,  but  when  they 
found  out  what  the  new  game  was,  they  thought  it  was  more 
fun  to  play  the  game  than  to  play  with  dolls.”  Present  the 
phrase  more  fun. 

“The  first  story  in  our  new  book  tells  us  about  the  new  game. 
Let’s  find  out  what  it  was.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  6:  Encourage  further  discussion  of  the  picture  of  Pleasant 

reading  Street  on  pages  6 and  7.  “Ann  is  wearing  a blue  dress.  What 

color  is  Jill’s  dress?”  Call  attention  to  the  difference  in  the 
girls’  hair,  so  that  the  pupils  will  identify  Ann  by  her  braids 
and  Jill  by  the  color  of  her  hair  and  her  hair  ribbon. 

“What  are  Jill  and  Ann  doing?  Read  the  page  to  yourselves 
to  find  out  why  they  are  looking  up  and  down  the  street.” 

Note:  The  pupils  should  form  the  habit  of  reading  silently 
before  reading  orally. 

During  the  guided  reading  the  children’s  attention  should 
be  focused  primarily  upon  story  events.  If  a pupil  asks  for 
help  on  a word,  the  teacher  should  quickly  supply  the  word 
so  that  the  child’s  chain  of  thought  will  not  be  broken.  How- 
ever, the  teacher  should  make  note  of  each  pupil’s  difficulties 
and  provide  the  needed  training  during  the  related  practice 
period.  (See  pages  62-63  of  this  Guidebook.) 

After  the  silent  reading  discuss  why  the  girls  are  looking  up 
and  down  the  street.  “Why  do  you  suppose  the  boy  is  hiding?” 

Page  7:  “Read  the  first  three  lines  on  the  next  page  to  find 
out  if  the  girls  see  the  boy  who  called  them.  Read  the  rest  of 
this  page  to  find  out  what  Jill  and  Ann  decided  to  do  when 
they  couldn’t  find  the  boy.”  After  the  silent  reading  and  dis- 
cussion ask  pupils  to  read  aloud  what  Ann  said.  Then  ask, 
“Where  did  the  girls  look  for  the  dolls?” 

Page  8:  “What  did  the  girls  find  when  they  went  to  the  doll 
house?  Which  girl  is  Ann,  and  which  is  Jill?  Let’s  read  the  first 
part  of  this  page  and  see  if  we  can  tell  what  the  letter  said. 
Where  does  the  letter  tell  them  to  look  for  their  dolls?” 

After  the  pupils  have  discussed  the  puzzle  picture  in  the 
letter,  say,  “The  boys  thought  it  was  a good  joke  on  the  girls 
to  make  a puzzle  like  this.  Do  you  suppose  Jill  and  Ann  can 
read  the  letter?  Let’s  read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  see  if  they 
can.”  After  the  page  has  been  read  silently,  ask,  "Is  Ann  sure 
she  knows  where  to  look  for  her  dolls?” 
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Page  9:  “Where  did  the  girls  look?  What  did  they  find  on  the 
swing?  This  letter  is  another  puzzle.  Read  the  page  to  see  it 
you  can  find  out  what  the  letter  says.”  After  the  silent  reading 
discuss  what  the  pictures  in  the  letter  represent. 

Page  10:  “Did  the  girls  look  in  the  right  place?  Read  the  page 
to  yourself  to  find  out  what  this  letter  tells  the  girls  to  do. 
Read  aloud  what  Ann  said  when  she  found  the  letter.  What 
does  this  letter  say?  What  do  the  girls  think  they  will  find 
under  the  apple  tree?” 

Page  11:  Discuss  the  picture.  Ask  the  children  what  they  think 
the  boys  are  saying  to  the  girls.  Then  have  the  page  read 
silently.  Ask  various  children  to  read  orally  what  Billy,  Ann, 
and  Jill  said  about  the  game. 

Extending  Interest  in  reading  is  heightened  and  new  insights  are  gained 

nterpretatton  as  tjje  pUpjxs  grow  in  ability  to  understand  and  appreciate  the 
j reactions  of  different  characters  to  the  same  situation.  To  pro- 

mote this  type  of  interpretation,  the  teacher  may  ask,  “Which 
one  of  the  girls  liked  the  new  game  from  the  start?  Why  didn’t 
Ann  like  it  so  well  at  first?”  The  pupils  should  reread  what 
each  of  the  girls  said  when  each  letter  was  found.  Bring  out 
the  fact  that  Ann  was  worried  because  she  thought  her  dolls 
were  lost,  but  Jill  was  interested  in  learning  to  play  the  new 
game. 

lereading  “Let’s  read  the  whole  story  aloud  and  see  if  we  can  show  by 

the  way  we  read  just  how  Ann  felt  when  each  letter  was  found, 
and  just  how  Jill  felt.”  When  various  pupils  have  read  orally, 
other  pupils  may  comment  on  whether  the  conversational  parts 
were  read  the  way  Ann  and  Jill  would  have  talked. 

Related  Practice 

Zvaluating  To  promote  the  ability  to  evaluate  statements  in  the  light  of 
tatements  information  gained  from  reading,  write  the  following  sentences 
on  the  blackboard: 

Five  neighbors  on  Pleasant  Street  played  a new  game. 

Jill  and  Ann  thought  of  the  new  game. 

Joe  and  Billy  and  one  more  boy  thought  of  the  game. 

Ann  and  Jill  found  a letter  on  the  doll  house. 

The  girls  found  two  more  letters  in  the  doll  house. 

The  girls  found  five  letters. 

Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  statement  silently  and  tell 
whether  it  is  true  or  not.  Underline  the  true  statements. 
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Phonetic 

analysis 


Note:  The  first  four  lesson  plans  in  this  Guidebook  review 
the  methods  of  word  attack  in  which  training  was  given  at  ear- 
lier levels.  This  summary  of  technics  is  presented  to  familiarize 
the  teacher  with  procedures  to  use  in  reviewing  and  in  extend- 
ing the  use  of  what  was  taught  at  previous  levels.  As  these 
lessons  are  presented,  the  teacher  should  note  carefully  indi- 
vidual difficulties.  These  lessons  are  followed  by  a word-attack 
test  (see  pages  68-69  of  this  Guidebook ) designed  to  give  fur- 
ther aid  to  the  teacher  in  diagnosing  individual  needs. 

To  strengthen  the  ability  to  recognize  words  which  are  like 
known  words  except  for  the  initial  consonant,  and  to  review 
the  sound  and  appearance  of  certain  consonants  occurring  ini- 
tially in  words,  write  the  letters  g,  n,  and  c on  the  blackboard. 

Pronounce  the  word  game  and  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  which 
one  of  the  letters  on  the  blackboard  they  hear  at  the  beginning 
of  this  word.  Then  write  the  word  game  and  have  it  pro- 
nounced. 

Note:  Training  in  the  recognition  of  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  consonants  has  been  given  at  earlier  levels.  The 
pupils  have  been  taught  to  recognize  phonetic  elements  in 
word  wholes.  They  should  not  be  asked  to  sound  phonetic  ele- 
ments in  isolation.  Since  blending  is  done  mentally,  not  vocally, 
words  should  be  pronounced  as  wholes. 

Pronounce  the  word  name  and  have  the  children  indicate 
the  initial  letter;  erase  the  letter  g in  the  word  game  and  sub- 
stitute n.  Continue  with  the  word  came.  Interchange  the  ini- 
tial consonants  several  times. 

In  like  manner,  write  the  first  word  in  each  of  the  following 
columns  of  words  and  substitute  different  initial  consonants  to 
form  the  other  words  in  the  column. 


can 

but 

book 

nest 

fell 

day 

ran 

nut 

look 

west 

well 

say 

man 

took 

test 

way 

To  give  practice  in  combining  context  and  phonetic  clues 
in  the  independent  recognition  of  words,  write  the  following 
sentences  on  the  blackboard.  Note  carefully  the  pupils’  abil- 
ity to  recognize  the  italicized  words. 

We  have  a bell  at  our  schbol. 

The  bell  rang  this  morning. 

Were  you  here  by  the  time  the  bell  rang? 

If  a pupil  has  difficulty  with  any  of  these  words,  write  it 
below  a guide  word  (e.g.,  well,  sang,  my)  and  interchange  the 
initial  consonants  in  the  two  words. 
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Individual 

practice 


Work-Book 


If  some  pupils  have  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  sound  and 
appearance  of  initial  consonants,  write  the  following  lists  of 
words  on  the  blackboard: 


b 

t 

s 

g 

n 

boy 

toy 

said 

guess 

not 

but 

to 

so 

name 

got 

toy 

look 

saw 

game 

now 

buy 

town 

surprise 

came 

how 

met 

book 

was 

get 

next 

Direct  the  pupils  to  pronounce  the  words  in  each  column 
and  underline  the  first  letter  in  each  word  that  looks  and 
sounds  like  the  first  letter  at  the  top  of  the  column. 

Use  pages  1 and  2.  For  directions  for  introducing  page  1, 
see  the  page  itself  and  the  Teacher’s  Notes  on  the  inside  cover 
of  the  Work-Book. 


Correlated  Activities 

Suggest  that  pupils  make  original  illustrations  of  ways  they 
play  with  their  friends.  They  may  select  a title  for  their  illus- 
trations, such  as  “Fun  with  My  Friends  and  Neighbors.” 

As  this  unit  progresses,  pupils  may  draw  other  pictures  show- 
ing their  own  friends  and  neighbors  engaging  in  activities 
similar  to  those  of  the  story  characters.  These  pictures  may  be 
bound  together  as  a group  record  or  as  individual  scrapbooks. 

One  outgrowth  of  the  pupils’  enjoyment  of  the  story  “A 
New  Game”  should  be  a desire  to  read  other  stories  which 
suggest  new  things  to  do.  Selections  related  in  content  and 
vocabulary  to  the  story  “A  New  Game”  are  listed  in  the  Bibli- 
ography, page  150  of  this  Guidebook. 

Note:  In  the  Bibliography,  selections  that  are  closely  re- 
lated in  content  to  each  story  in  the  book  are  listed  under  the 
specific  story  title. 

The  stories  from  other  readers  fall  generally  into  three  levels 
of  difficulty,  which  are  indicated  as  follows:  Very  easy  selections 
which  can  be  read  by  any  pupil  who  is  prepared  to  read  Friends 
and  Neighbors  are  not  starred.  Stories  in  this  group  have  very 
few  new  words  in  any  one  story.  Even  a slow  reader  should 
be  able  to  attack  many  of  these  words  through  the  use  of  con- 
text and  phonetic  clues.  The  selections  that  are  marked  with 
one  star  are  stories  of  average  difficulty  which  most  second- 
grade  children  should  be  able  to  read  independently.  Selec- 
tions marked  with  two  stars  may  be  read  by  superior  pupils 
who  have  developed  a high  level  of  efficiency  in  independent 
reading. 
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The  Surprise  Train 

(Pages  12-16) 

new  words:  train  than  tie  both 


Preparation  for  Reading 


Establishing 

background 


“If  you  had  your  choice,  which  would  you  rather  have,  a toy 
train  or  a wagon?  What  could  you  do  with  a wagon  that  you 
couldn’t  do  with  a toy  train?” 


Presenting  “Joe,  one  of  the  boys  who  lived  on  Pleasant  Street,  had  a 

vocabulary  birthday.  He  wanted  a toy  train." 

Note:  Sentences,  phrases,  or  words  which  are  italicized 

should  be  written  on  the  blackboard  as  they  are  spoken  by  the 
teacher  and  then  read  silently  and  orally  by  the  pupils. 

If  a direction  such  as  “Write  the  phrase  and  have  it  read" 
is  given  in  this  Guidebook,  the  phrase  is  not  to  be  spoken 
by  the  teacher  but  is  to  be  read  independently  by  the  pupils. 

“But  Joe  got  a yellow  coaster  wagon  for  a birthday  present 
instead  of  a toy  train.  He  was  a little  disappointed,  because 
he  thought  trains  were  more  fun  than  wagons.  When  he  went 
outside  to  play  with  his  new  birthday  present,  he  saw  Jack. 
Jack  had  a wagon,  too.”  Write  The  two  boys  had  fun  playing, 
and  have  the  line  read.  Then  say,  “I’ll  show  you  another  way 
we  might  say  this.”  Erase  the  words  The  two,  substitute  Both , 
and  read  the  phrase  Both  boys,  indicating  the  word  Both  as  it 
is  spoken.  Have  the  line  reread. 

“The  story  called  ‘The  Surprise  Train’  tells  what  the  boys 
did  with  Joe’s  new  birthday  present.  As  you  read,  try  to  guess 
why  the  name  of  the  story  is  ‘The  Surprise  Train.’  ” 

Note:  The  word  tie  will  be  presented  during  the  guided 
reading. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  12:  During  the  discussion  of  the  picture  identify  Joe  as 

readmg  the  b0y  the  new  yenow  wagon.  “This  picture  doesn’t  show 

Jack’s  wagon;  read  until  you  find  out  what  kind  of  wagon  he 
had.  Read  to  yourself  what  Jack  said  to  Joe  about  the  new 
wagon.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask  someone  to  tell  what  Jack 
said.  “Read  to  yourself  what  Joe  told  Jack.”  Then  ask,  “What 
did  Joe  want  for  his  next  birthday?” 
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Page  13:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  and  ask,  “What  are  the 
boys  doing?  Read  this  page  to  yourselves  and  find  out  why  the 
boys  decided  to  tie  their  wagons  together.”  Present  the  phrase 
to  tie.  After  the  silent  reading  and  discussion  ask,  “Why  will 
Joe  have  more  fun  with  his  wagon  now?” 

Page  14:  “What  do  you  think  the  girls  are  saying?  Is  there 
room  for  them  in  the  wagons?” 

Note:  Although  the  word  room  is  familiar  in  form,  it  is 
used  to  mean  "space”  for  the  first  time  in  this  story.  In  pre- 
vious stories  it  has  referred  to  a room  in  a building. 

“Read  this  page  to  yourself  to  see  if  the  boys  asked  the  girls 
to  ride.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Who  told  the  girls  they 
could  ride?  What  did  the  girls  say  when  Joe  asked  them  to 
jump  in?” 

Page  15:  Encourage  conversation  about  the  picture.  “Who  is 
in  the  first  wagon  with  Joe?  Who  is  in  the  second  wagon? 
What  makes  you  think  that  all  four  wagons  are  tied  together?” 
Have  the  page  read  silently  to  verify  opinions. 

Page  16:  “What  a lot  of  children  are  coming!  Would  you 
like  to  read  this  page  to  yourself  to  find  out  how  the  story 
ends?”  After  the  silent  reading  discuss  Joe’s  surprise.  Bring 
out  the  fact  that  Joe  didn't  think  about  making  a train  out 
of  the  wagons.  “Who  first  thought  the  wagons  made  a train? 
Joe  was  disappointed  at  first  because  he  didn’t  get  a toy  train 
for  his  birthday.  Why  did  he  change  his  mind?” 

Rereading  Pleasure  in  reading  the  story  aloud  will  be  increased  if  the 

pupils  are  shown  how  to  reflect  in  their  oral  reading  the  sounds 
and  rhythms  of  the  surprise  train— the  way  it  slowed  down  and 
stopped  with  a bump  and  a bang  (see  lines  5 and  6 on  page  14), 
and  how  it  went  faster  and  faster  with  four  boys  pushing  (last 
four  lines  on  page  15).  The  teacher  should  read  these  passages 
to  the  class  to  provide  models.  During  the  oral  reading  en- 
courage pupils  to  read  just  the  way  they  think  the  children 
in  the  story  talked. 

Extending  In  informal  discussion  bring  out  the  friendly  way  in  which 

interpretation  ap  the  children  played  together.  Pupils  should  comment  on 
the  fact  that  Joe  and  Jack  stopped  to  let  Jill  and  Ann  ride  and 
that  they  also  thought  of  a way  for  Tom  and  Jim  to  ride  with 
them.  “What  makes  you  think  that  Joe  and  Jack  had  more 
fun  than  if  they  had  played  alone?” 
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Related  Practice 


Arranging 
events  in 
sequence 


Using 

context 

clues 


Phonetic 

analysis 


To  promote  the  ability  to  recall  and  arrange  ideas  in  se- 
quence, write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard.  Have 
the  pupils  read  the  sentences  silently  and  decide,  as  a group, 
which  thing  happened  first.  Place  the  number  1 in  front  of 
this  sentence.  Continue  until  all  the  sentences  are  numbered 
to  indicate  the  appropriate  sequence. 

Joe  went  out  to  play  with  his  wagon. 

Both  boys  and  girls  had  a ride  on  the  surprise  train. 

Joe  got  a wagon  for  his  birthday. 

Joe  said,  “This  train  is  more  fun  than  a toy  train.” 

Joe  began  to  tie  Jack’s  wagon  to  his. 

To  strengthen  the  ability  to  use  both  context  clues  and  study 
of  word  forms  in  discriminating  between  words  which  are 
somewhat  alike,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

• Joe trains  were  more  fun  than  wagons. 

thing,  thought,  thank 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  sentence  silently,  select  the  appro- 
priate word  to  complete  its  meaning,  and  read  the  sentence 
aloud.  If  an  inappropriate  word  is  suggested,  discuss  with  the 
children  the  reason  why  the  word  does  not  complete  the  mean- 
ing of  the  sentence.  Direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  first 
two  letters  in  the  words  thing,  thought,  and  thank  look  alike 
and  sound  alike.  Have  the  pupils  pronounce  each  word  and 
indicate  the  th  at  the  beginning.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  the 
correct  word  begins  the  same  way  as  the  other  two  words  but 
that  it  is  the  only  one  which  fits  in  the  sentence. 

Continue  with  the  following  sentences: 

Dick  likes  to  play  with toys. 

his,  has 

Jane  has  more one  doll. 

then,  than 

Note:  This  type  of  discrimination  should  be  kept  on  the 
level  of  noting  significant  details  in  form,  because  phonetic 
training  at  preceding  levels  has  been  limited  to  consonant 
sounds.  Suggestions  for  developing  the  ability  to  recognize  the 
sound  and  appearance  of  the  vowels  are  presented  later  in  this 
Guidebook. 

To  strengthen  the  ability  to  recognize  the  similarity  in  sound 
and  appearance  of  words  which  are  alike  except  for  the  final 
consonant,  write  the  words  that  and  than,  have  them  pro- 
nounced, and  ask  the  pupils  to  indicate  the  parts  of  the  words 
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which  do  not  sound  or  look  alike.  Write  the  word  then  and 
have  it  pronounced.  Erase  the  n,  substitute  m,  and  have  the 
word  them  pronounced. 

In  like  manner,  write  each  of  the  following  words  and 
change  the  final  consonant  to  form  the  word  given  in  paren- 
theses: is  (in),  him  (his),  up  (us),  feet  (feed). 

Then  write  the  following  sentence  on  the  blackboard: 

How  did  Ann  feel  when  her  dolls  were  lost? 

Tell  the  pupils  that  there  is  a word  in  the  sentence  which 
looks  like  a word  they  know  except  for  the  last  letter.  Have 
the  sentence  read. 

ndividual 

practice 

For  children  who  need  additional  practice  in  discriminating 
between  words  which  are  very  similar  in  sound  and  form,  write 
on  the  blackboard  such  groups  of  words  as:  look,  hook,  took; 
in,  is,  it. 

Ask  pupils  to  pronounce  the  words  in  each  group  and  point 
out  the  parts  of  the  words  which  are  different. 

Vork-Book 

Use  page  3. 

Correlated  Activities 

leaving  Read  aloud  to  the  children  “Toys,”  by  Mary  Richardson, 


)oems 

in  Two  Hundred  Best  Poems  for  Boys  and  Girls,1  compiled  by 
Marjorie  Barrows.  Several  other  poems  about  play  will  be 
found  in  the  section  “When  It’s  Time  to  Play,”  in  My  Poetry 
Book,  compiled  by  Grace  T.  Huffard,  Laura  M.  Carlisle,  and 
Helen  Ferris. 

ndependent 

eading 

Selections  related  in  content  and  vocabulary  to  the  story 
“The  Surprise  Train”  are  listed  in  the  Bibliography,  page 
150  of  this  Guidebook.  These  should  be  made  available  in 
the  library  corner.  Bookmarks  may  be  used  to  indicate  the 
selections  to  be  read,  or  a list  of  such  selections  may  be  posted 
on  the  library  bulletin  board. 

[ 

j 

Note:  Pupils  will  take  additional  interest  and  pride  in  the 
classroom  library  corner  if  they  have  some  part  in  making  it 
attractive.  They  may  build  and  paint  low  shelves  for  books 
if  these  are  not  already  available.  If  bulletin-board  space  can 
be  provided  near  the  library  corner,  committees  of  pupils  may 
take  turns  arranging  interesting  displays  of  pictures,  posters, 
book  jackets,  etc. 

1 Books  cited  as  references  in  the  lesson  plans  are  included  in  the  detailed 
Bibliography,  pages  153-154  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Mrs.  Hill’s  Birthday 

(Pages  17-22) 

new  words:  candy*  bell*  ting-a-ling  today*  Saturday 

heard  by*  neighbors 

Note:  The  starred  words  are  those  which  the  pupils  may 
be  expected  to  recognize  independently  through  the  use  of 
phonetic  clues. 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “There  was  a little  store  on  Pleasant  Street.  It  was  in  the 

vocabulary  little  white  house  where  Mrs.  Hill  lived.  She  sold  things  in  her 
store  that  the  children  liked  to  buy.  She  sold  toys  and  some- 
thing that  you  like  to  eat.”  Write  the  word  candy  and  give 
the  pupils  an  opportunity  to  read  it  from  meaning  and  pho- 
netic clues. 

Note:  The  pupils  have  been  taught  at  previous  levels  to 
recognize  words  by  identifying  known  parts;  e.g.,  can  in  candy. 

“Over  the  door  of  Mrs.  Hill's  store  was  a little  bell .”  Write 
the  italicized  phrase  and  have  it  read.  “When  the  children 
who  were  Mrs.  Hill’s  neighbors  came  in  to  buy  something,  the 
little  bell  over  the  door  rang.  This  is  the  kind  of  noise  it 
made.”  Present  ting-a-ling.  “Mrs.  Hill  knew  someone  had 
come  into  the  store  when  she  heard  the  bell.  The  little  bell 
rang  every  time  the  door  opened.”  Write  the  door  opened  and 
have  it  read. 

Note:  Pupils  have  been  taught  at  earlier  levels  to  recognize 
word  variants  formed  by  adding  ed. 

“One  Saturday  Mrs.  Hill  had  a birthday.  But  she  was  so 
busy  that  she  forgot  all  about  it.  She  never  once  thought. 
Today  is  my  birthday.”  Write  the  sentence  and  have  it  read. 
"But  the  children  knew  it  was  Mrs.  Hill’s  birthday,  and  they 
tried  to  make  her  think  of  it.  When  we  read  the  story,  we’ll 
find  out  why  they  wanted  her  to  remember  her  birthday." 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  "The  name  of  our  story  is  Mrs.  Hill's  Birthday.”  Present  the 

reading  title  an(j  have  the  pupils  use  the  table  of  contents  to  find  on 

what  page  the  story  begins. 

Page  17:  “Whose  house  do  you  think  this  is?”  Call  attention 
to  the  sign  in  the  front  yard.  After  a brief  discussion  of  the 
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picture  say,  “This  page  tells  more  about  the  house  than  the 
picture  does.  Read  the  page  to  yourselves  to  see  what  you 
can  find  out.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Who  would  like 
to  tell  us  what  he  found  out  about  this  little  white  house?  What 
things  could  the  children  buy  there?  Did  you  ever  see  a house 
that  was  a store  and  a home,  too?  There  is  a picture  of  Mrs.  Hill 
on  the  next  page.  Let’s  look  at  it.” 

Page  18:  Encourage  conversation  about  the  picture.  Call  at- 
tention to  the  room  which  is  the  store  and  to  the  bell  over  the 
door.  "What  is  on  the  floor  by  the  door?  Can  you  guess  why 
the  door  is  open?  Let’s  read  this  page  and  see  if  Mrs.  Hill 
knows  why  it  is  open.”  After  the  silent  reading  say,  “Read 
aloud  the  line  that  tells  what  Mrs.  Hill  was  doing.  What  did 
she  say  when  she  heard  the  bell?” 

Page  19:  “What  do  you  think  these  two  boys  want?  Read  the 
page  and  find  out  what  they  asked  Mrs.  Hill.”  After  the  silent 
reading  ask,  “What  did  she  think  they  meant  by  the  question, 
‘What  day  is  it  today?’  What  do  you  think  Dick  and  Joe 
meant?  Why  did  they  ask  this  question?” 

Note:  If  it  seems  desirable  to  break  this  story  for  use  during 
two  reading  periods,  the  first  lesson  should  be  concluded  at 
this  point. 

Page  20:  “How  does  this  picture  tell  you  what  may  happen  in 
Mrs.  Hill’s  store  now?  Read  the  page  to  yourselves  to  see  who 
came  into  the  store.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “What  did 
all  the  children  ask  Mrs.  Hill?  Why  did  they  all  look  at  the 
basket?  What  do  you  think  is  in  it?” 

Page  21:  Direct  attention  to  the  basket  and  say,  “What  is  tied 
to  the  basket ?”  Present  the  italicized  phrase  containing  the 
word  variant  tied.  Lead  the  pupils  to  infer  that  this  is  a birth- 
day present  for  Mrs.  Hill.  “Susan  has  just  come  into  the  store. 
Do  you  suppose  she  can  make  Mrs.  Hill  remember  that  it  is  her 
birthday?  Read  to  yourself  to  find  out.”  After  the  silent  read- 
ing of  the  page  ask,  “Why  did  Mrs.  Hill  laugh  when  she  finally 
thought  what  day  it  was?  What  did  the  letter  say?  Do  you 
know  now  what  is  in  the  basket?  Let’s  turn  the  page.” 

Page  22:  “Do  you  think  Mrs.  Hill  will  like  the  puppy?  Read 
the  page  to  find  out.  What  did  Mrs.  Hill  say  that  showed  she 
liked  the  birthday  surprise?  Did  you  like  the  way  the  children 
kept  the  present  a secret?”  Show  that  it  would  have  spoiled 
the  fun  if  anyone  had  told  Mrs.  Hill  about  the  puppy. 
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Rereading 


Extending 

interpretation 


Before  the  rereading  of  the  story  make  sure  that  the  pupils 
understand  that  the  little  white  house  is  Mrs.  Hill’s  home  as 
well  as  her  store. 

For  fuller  appreciation  of  the  relationship  of  plot  incidents, 
help  the  pupils  trace  the  development  of  the  plot  page  by 
page  as  they  reread  the  story.  For  example,  they  should  ob- 
serve that  page  17  tells  where  the  story  takes  place.  “Then 
things  began  to  happen  that  puzzled  Mrs.  Hill.  What  was  the 
first  thing  that  puzzled  her?  What  was  the  next  thing?  And 
the  next?  When  did  she  begin  to  guess  what  the  children  were 
trying  to  do?  How  did  she  discover  the  surprise?” 

Lead  the  pupils  to  observe  that  this  story  is  another  example 
of  how  the  Pleasant  Street  children  have  a good  time  doing 
things  together.  “How  can  you  tell  that  they  all  like  Mrs. 
Hill  and  that  she  likes  them?  Tell  us  why  you  would  like  to 
have  Mrs.  Hill  for  a neighbor.” 


Related  Practice 


Identifying 
known  parts 
of  words 


Recognizing 
word  variants 


Individual 

practice 


To  give  practice  in  identifying  known  parts  of  words,  write 
the  following  list  on  the  blackboard:  can,  to,  day,  let,  other, 
all,  an,  sat,  by.  Pronounce  the  word  candy  and  ask  the  pupils 
if  they  can  hear  any  of  the  words  which  are  on  the  blackboard 
in  the  word  candy.  When  can  is  identified,  write  the  word 
candy  and  have  the  pupils  underline  the  part  that  says  can. 
Pronounce  each  of  the  following  words,  using  the  above  pro- 
cedure: letter,  today,  called,  birthday,  mother,  Saturday,  Ann, 
good-by. 

To  strengthen  the  ability  to  recognize  word  variants  formed 
by  adding  d,  ed,  and  ing,  write  the  word  live  on  the  black- 
board and  have  it  pronounced.  Then  write  the  word  lived  and 
have  it  pronounced.  Continue  with  the  following  pairs  of 
words:  like,  liked;  surprise,  surprised ; tie,  tied. 

Write  the  word  jump  and  have  it  pronounced,  add  ed,  and 
have  the  word  jumped  pronounced.  Then  write  jumping  and 
have  it  pronounced.  Continue  by  writing  each  of  the  follow- 
ing words,  adding  ed  and  ing  to  each,  and  having  the  words 
pronounced:  laugh,  work,  look,  play,  push,  quack,  rain. 

If  the  teacher  has  made  careful  notes  of  the  vocabulary  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  individual  pupils  during  silent  reading 
(see  note  on  page  52  of  this  Guidebook ),  she  should  give  prac- 
tice to  fit  the  needs  of  the  pupils. 
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Telling 

a story 
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Independent 

reading 


If  a child  asks  for  help  on  the  word  door,  for  example,  follow 
the  procedure  suggested  below: 

1.  Give  strong  meaning  associations  for  the  word.  Write 
the  word  house.  Then  say,  “A  house  has  rooms,  and 
it  also  has  doors  .”  Write  the  words  house,  room,  and 
door  on  the  blackboard,  and  have  the  pupil  who 
asked  for  help  find  and  frame  the  word  door. 

2.  Give  practice  in  scrutinizing  word  forms.  Write  the 
words  doll,  door,  down  on  the  blackboard,  and  have 
pupils  locate  the  word  that  names  a par.t  of  a house. 
Compare  the  three  word  forms,  discussing  the  parts 
of  the  three  words  which  are  alike.  Call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  pupils  must  look  at  the  whole  word,  not 
just  at  the  beginning. 

If  a pupil  asks  for  help  on  a word  which  is  phonetic  in 
character,  the  teacher  should  supplement  the  above  practice 
by  calling  attention  to  the  known  part  of  the  word  or  by 
comparing  it  with  other  known  words  which  are  like  it  except 
for  the  initial  or  final  consonant. 

Use  pages  4 and  5. 

Activities 

For  an  oral-language  activity,  suggest  that  the  pupils  make 
up  a story  telling  how  the  children  planned  the  birthday  sur- 
prise for  Mrs.  Hill.  The  teacher  may  suggest  a beginning  for 
the  story  as  follows: 

One  day  Susan’s  mother  said,  “Saturday  is  Mrs.  Hill’s 
birthday.’’ 

“Oh,  Mother,”  Susan  said.  “Mrs.  Hill  has  done  many 
nice  things  for  all  the  children  on  Pleasant  Street.  This 
would  be  a good  time  for  us  to  do  something  nice  for  her.” 

Away  ran  Susan  to  tell  the  other  children. 

“What  could  we  do  for  Mrs.  Hill?”  she  asked. 

Suddenly  Jane  had  a good  idea. 

One  child  may  be  chosen  to  tell  what  Jane’s  idea  was.  Then 
that  pupil  may  choose  another  child  to  tell  what  happened 
next,  and  so  on  in  round-robin  fashion. 

Time  should  be  provided  during  the  day  for  pupils  to  read 
independently  selections  such  as  those  listed  in  the  Bibliog- 
raphy, page  150  of  this  Guidebook.  One  group  of  children 
may  go  to  the  library  table  for  independent  reading  while  the 
teacher  is  working  with  another  group. 
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Ellen’s  Wish 

(Pages  23-26) 

new  words:  Buzz  call*  telephone  across  I’ll 

Preparation  for  Reading 

“If  you  were  going  to  wish  for  something  that  Mrs.  Hill  had, 
what  would  it  be?  Think  for  a minute  and  then  tell  us  your 
wish  and  why  you  made  it.”  Encourage  the  pupils  to  share 
their  wishes  with  the  class. 

If  some  child  wishes  for  the  brown  puppy,  say,  “I  think  it 
would  be  fun  to  have  the  puppy,  too.  In  the  next  story  we  will 
read,  the  little  brown  puppy  has  a name.  I’ll  tell  you  how  he 
happened  to  get  his  name.  One  day  when  he  was  running 
around  and  around  the  store,  Mrs.  Hill  said,  ‘That  puppy 
buzzes  around  here  just  like  a bee!’  We  sometimes  say  that 
someone  buzzes  when  he  jumps  up  and  down  and  can’t  keep 
still.  That  is  why  Mrs.  Hill  said  her  puppy  ‘buzzed/  Then  all 
of  a sudden  Mrs.  Hill  thought,  ‘That  would  be  a good  name 
for  my  puppy.  I will  call  him  Buzz V ” 

After  pupils  have  commented  on  the  name  “Buzz,”  say, 
“I’ll  show  you  another  way  Mrs.  Hill  could  have  said  this.” 
Erase  I will,  write  I’ll,  and  pronounce  it.  Explain  that  I’ll 
means  the  same  as  I will.  Have  the  sentence  reread. 

“Buzz  had  lots  of  fun  running  around  the  house  and  back 
and  forth  across  Mrs.  Hill’s  yard.  Sometimes  he  started  to  run 
out  of  the  yard.  Then  Mrs.  Hill  would  call  him.”  Write  the 
italicized  phrase  and  have  it  read. 

Note:  The  word  telephone  will  be  presented  during  the 
guided  reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “We  have  just  talked  about  what  we  would  wish  for  that 

reading  Mrs.  Hill  had.  Our  next  story  is  called  ‘Ellen’s  Wish.’  She 

wished  for  something  very  much.  What  is  the  first  thing  you 
will  want  to  find  out  when  you  read  this  story?”  Guide  the 
discussion  so  that  pupils  will  decide  that  the  first  thing  they 
will  want  to  know  is,  “What  was  the  wish?”  Then  write  the 
following  question  on  the  blackboard: 

1.  What  was  Ellen’s  wish? 


Establishing 

background 


Presenting 

vocabulary 
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“One  of  the  first  things  we  will  find  out  when  we  read  our 
story  is  the  answer  to  this  question.” 

Page  23:  “Now  we  will  read  to  find  the  answer  to  the  question 
on  the  blackboard.  Read  the  page  to  yourself  and  be  ready  to 
tell  us  what  you  find  out.” 

Page  24:  Discuss  the  picture.  Lead  the  pupils  to  infer  that 
Ellen  is  going  home  and  Buzz  has  started  to  follow  her.  “What 
would  you  like  to  find  out  now?”  Discuss  with  the  pupils  what 
might  happen  and  lead  them  to  state  what  they  want  to  find 
out  next.  Write  the  following  question  on  the  blackboard  and 
have  pupils  read  to  find  the  answer. 

2.  Did  Buzz  go  all  the  way  to  Ellen’s  home? 

Page  25:  “What  is  Mrs.  Hill  doing?  Elicit  and  present  the 
phrase  talking  on  the  telephone.  “She  is  talking  to  Ellen.  What 
do  you  want  to  know?”  After  a brief  discussion  write  the 
following  question  and  have  the  pupils  read  to  find  the  answer. 

3.  What  did  Mrs.  Hill  say  when  she  called  Ellen? 

Page  26:  Before  turning  to  this  page  say,  “We  don’t  know  why 
Mrs.  Hill  telephoned  Ellen.  How  do  you  think  we’ll  find  out?” 
Remind  the  children  that  Mrs.  Hill  said  something  about  a 
letter,  and  suggest  that  they  may  find  out  more  about  the  letter 
when  they  read  the  next  page.  Then  say,  “Do  you  think  Ellen 
is  going  to  get  her  wish?  We’ll  find  out  if  she  does  when  we 
read  the  next  page.  We’ll  find  the  answers  to  these  two  ques- 
tions now.” 

4.  Why  did  Mrs.  Hill  telephone  Ellen? 

5.  Did  Ellen  get  her  wish? 

Have  pupils  read  the  last  page  of  the  story  and  discuss  the 
answer  to  each  of  the  questions. 

Rereading  As  the  pupils  reread  this  story  orally,  ask  them  to  notice  what 

and  extending  *t  teps  them  about  Ellen  and  Mrs.  Hill.  “Why  would  you  like 
to  have  Ellen  for  a neighbor?  Does  this  story  tell  you  some 
more  reasons  why  you  would  like  to  have  Mrs.  Hill  for  a neigh- 
bor?” Discussion  following  the  rereading  should  bring  out  such 
points  as:  (1)  Although  Ellen  was  eager  to  have  Buzz  for  a 
pet,  she  took  him  back  to  Mrs.  Hill  when  he  tried  to  follow 
her  home;  (2)  Mrs.  Hill  knew  that  Ellen  wanted  Buzz  and  that 
was  why  she  chose  her  to  take  care  of  him  on  Saturdays.  En- 
courage pupils  to  tell  about  similar  experiences;  e.g.,  taking 
care  of  pets  for  neighbors  when  they  go  away,  taking  care  of 
young  children  for  a busy  mother,  etc. 
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Related  Practice 

Recognizing  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  an  appropriate  sequence 


sequence 
of  ideas 

of  ideas,  write  the  following  pairs  of  sentences  on  the  black- 
board. Have  the  pupils  read  each  pair  of  sentences  silently  and 
decide  which  sentence  in  each  pair  should  come  first.  Number 
that  sentence  1 and  the  other  sentence  2. 

Mrs.  Hill  went  to  the  telephone  to  call  Ellen. 

Mrs.  Hill  said,  “Hello,  Ellen.” 

Ellen  found  out  what  the  letter  said. 

Ellen  saw  a letter  tied  to  Buzz. 

Recognizing 

compound 

words 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  compound  words  which 
are  made  up  of  two  known  words,  write  the  following  words: 
something , everywhere , outdoors,  another.  Have  the  pupils 
frame  and  pronounce  the  two  words  in  each  compound  word. 

Write  the  following  sentences  and  have  them  read.  Note 
the  pupils’  ability  to  recognize  the  italicized  words. 

We  go  downtown  to  buy  toys. 

He  could  not  find  his  toys  anywhere. 

Combining 
meaning  and 
phonetic 
clues 

To  strengthen  the  ability  to  utilize  various  methods  of 
phonetic  analysis  in  attacking  new  words  in  context,  write  the 
following  sentence  on  the  blackboard  and  have  it  read: 

I will  tell  you  a story. 

Bring  out  the  idea  that  tell  begins  like  to  and  looks  like  well 
and  fell  except  for  the  first  letter,  and  that  it  fits  the  sentence. 

Continue  with  the  following  sentences.  Lead  the  pupils  to 
tell  how  they  recognized  the  new  word,  and  have  them  check 
to  see  if  the  word  completes  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

We  eat  meat  for  dinner.  The  boy  had  ten  pennies. 

We  eat  it  with  a fork.  He  got  them  from  his  father. 

He  will  put  everything  away. 

The  apple  hit  him  on  the  head. 

Mrs.  Hill  talked  to  Ellen. 

Work-Book 

Note:  The  above  exercise  utilizes  the  following  types  of 
phonetic  analysis: 

meat  and  fork— identification  of  known  parts  of  word  (eat— for), 
ten  and  got— substitution  of  initial  consonants  (hen— not), 
everything— compound  word  made  up  of  two  known  parts. 
hit— substitution  of  final  consonant  (him)  or  identification  of 
known  part  of  word  (it), 
talked— recognition  of  word  variant. 

Use  page  6. 
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Two  Neighbors 

(Pages  27-29) 
new  word:  tell* 

Preparation  for  Reading 


Establishing 

background 

“When  you  and  your  friends  play  together,  do  all  of  you 
want  to  play  the  same  game?  What  happens  when  you  want 
to  play  different  games?  How  do  you  decide  which  game  to 
play? 

“One  day  two  boys  who  were  neighbors  wanted  to  play  to- 
gether. But  each  of  them  wanted  to  do  a different  thing.  What 
do  you  suppose  happened?  The  story  ‘Two  Neighbors’  will 
tell  us.  What  would  you  like  to  find  out  as  you  read  this  story?” 

Note:  Pupils  should  recognize  the  word  tell  from  context 
and  phonetic  clues. 

Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 

Have  the  pupils  locate  the  story  by  using  the  table  of  con- 
tents. If  the  teacher  desires  to  promote  further  the  ability  to 
read  simple  story  material  independently,  she  may  use  this  story 
for  independent  reading.  Ask  the  pupils  to  read  the  entire 
story  silently.  Give  individual  help  as  needed  during  the  silent 
reading.  After  a brief  discussion  of  the  story,  check  comprehen- 
sion by  asking  questions  similar  to  those  suggested  below.  Ask 
children  to  find  and  read  the  part  that  answers  the  question. 
Page  27:  “Why  did  both  boys  go  back  home?” 

Page  28:  “What  did  Jack  think  as  he  sat  in  his  yard?  What 
did  Tom  think?” 

Page  29:  “How  did  the  boys  decide  what  to  do  first?” 

Extending  Lead  the  pupils  to  interpret  the  story  in  terms  of  their  own 

interpretation  experiences.  Discussion  may  be  stimulated  by  such  questions 


Rereading 

as:  “Why  were  both  boys  happy  on  the  first  page  of  the  story? 
Why  were  they  unhappy  on  the  next  page?  Why  were  they 
happy  again  at  the  end  of  the  story?  If  you  had  been  Tom  or 
Jack,  how  would  you  have  decided  what  to  do  first?” 

Have  the  pupils  reread  the  story  orally  to  show  how  Tom 
and  Jack  felt.  Since  this  story  is  short,  several  pupils  should 
have  an  opportunity  to  interpret  it  orally.  The  class  may 
decide  what  they  liked  about  the  way  each  pupil  read. 
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Related  Practice 

Identifying  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  the 
forms”™  possessive  form,  write  the  words  Dick  and  Dick's  on  the  black- 
board. Compare  the  form  of  the  two  words  and  explain  that 
when  we  say  “Dick’s  dog,’’  we  mean  the  dog  that  belongs  to 
Dick. 

Write  on  the  blackboard  the  words  Ann,  Ann’s,  doll  and 
have  the  pupils  select  the  word  that  tells  whose  doll  it  was. 
Underline  this  word  and  have  the  phrase  Ann’s  doll  read. 
Continue  with  the  following  groups  of  words:  Tom’s,  Tom, 
new  game ; Jack,  Jack’s , book;  cat,  cat's,  tail;  Joe’s,  Joe,  wagon; 
children,  children’s,  toys. 

Work-Book  Use  page  7.  This  page  may  be  used  as  an  informal  check 
of  the  pupil’s  ability  to  use  context  clues  and  phonetic  analysis 
in  attacking  new  words. 

Note:  Page  7 of  the  Think-and-Do  Book  is  reproduced  on 
page  69  of  this  Guidebook  for  the  convenience  of  any  teacher 
who  does  not  use  the  Think-and-Do  Book. 

Tell  the  children  that  in  each  part  of  the  page  there  is  a 
sentence  in  which  a word  is  missing,  shown  by  a blank.  Direct 
the  pupils  to  read  each  group  of  sentences,  decide  which  word 
should  appear  in  the  blank,  and  draw  a line  under  it. 

This  exercise  may  be  used  to  check  the  child’s  ability  to 
combine  context  and  phonetic  clues  in  attacking  certain  types 
of  words  which  are  familiar  in  sound  and  meaning  but  not  in 
appearance.  All  methods  of  phonetic  analysis  taught  in  Our 
New  Friends  (Book  One)  are  included  in  the  exercise— substi- 
tution of  initial  consonants,  substitution  of  final  consonants, 
identifying  known  parts  of  words,  and  recognizing  words 
formed  by  adding  ed  and  ing  to  known  words. 

Careful  study  of  each  child’s  errors  should  aid  the  teacher  in 
further  diagnosing  individual  needs  in  word  perception.  Chil- 
dren who  make  errors  in  marking  words  which  require  accu- 
rate identification  of  the  initial  consonant  should  be  given 
more  practice  in  using  context  clues  and  noting  initial  con- 
sonants. (For  procedures  see  pages  54-55  of  this  Guidebook.) 

If  a pupil  consistently  makes  errors  in  marking  words  which 
require  accurate  identification  of  the  final  consonant,  he  should 
be  given  more  practice  in  using  context  clues  and  noting  word 
endings.  (For  procedures  see  pages  58-59  of  this  Guidebook.) 
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At  first  the  night  was  dark. 
Then  the  came  up. 

moon  noon  soon 

Maybe  it  will  snow  today. 

It  is  very  now. 

sold  cold  told 

Jim  said,  “In  this  story  animals 
ate  food  at  a snow  party.  It  is 
the  story  in  mv  book." 

rest  nest  best 

Ellen  heard  a bell. 

It  went  ting-a-ling. 

The  bell  in  the  house. 

bang  sang  rang 

Is  Nancy’s  birthday  coming  soon? 
Can  you  me? 

sell  tell  bell 

It  was  pleasant  outdoors. 

It  was  a dav. 

bunny  sunny  funny 

Spot  jumped  at  the  hen. 

She  did  not  like  to  be  jumped  at. 
So  she at  him. 

clucking  cluck  clucked 

Baby  Sally  was  very  sleepy. 
She  said,  “I  want  to  sleep. 
May  I po  to  now?” 

beg  bell  bed 

We  will  feed  yellow  corn 
to  our  hens  and  roosters. 

I have  some  corn  in  my 

sand  hand  band 

Sally  said,  “Will  you  please 
tell  me  a new  story?  You  know 
a of  good  ones.” 

lot  not  got 

The  children  were  very  happy. 
They  sang  thev  went. 

everyone  everywhere  everything 

The  pony  went  galloping  away. 
It  was  gointr 

somewhere  someone  something 

Ely  away,  little  robin, 
and  find  some  food. 

Find  a big  fat 

bug  but  bus 

“I  have  found  Tim  and  Puff,” 
said  Jane. 

“Can  you  where  they  were?” 

guessed  guess  guessing 
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Correlated  Activities 


Making  up 
a play 


Independent 

reading 


As  a language  activity,  suggest  that  the  pupils  make  up  a 
play  about  two  children  who  didn’t  want  to  do  the  same  thing, 
what  happened  when  neither  would  give  in,  and  how  they 
finally  settled  their  differences.  The  dialogue  may  be  worked 
out  cooperatively,  the  teacher  writing  it  on  the  board  as  the 
pupils  suggest  what  each  child  should  say.  In  final  form  the 
dialogue  may  be  mimeographed  and  used  as  the  script  for  a 
radio  play  presented  over  a make-believe  microphone.  Or  the 
pupils  may  assemble  the  properties  needed  and  act  the  play. 

See  Bibliography,  page  150  of  this  Guidebook.  To  encourage 
pupils  to  recommend  stories  to  each  other,  ask  them  to  tell 
the  teacher  or  the  library  committee  the  titles  of  stories  they 
have  especially  enjoyed.  Post  these  titles  on  the  bulletin  board 
together  with  the  name  of  the  pupil  who  recommended  each 

one;  for  example,  “John  liked  the  story  in He 

thinks  all  the  boys  would  like  it.” 


Going  to  the  City 

(Pages  30-35) 

new  words:  city  John  balloons  ten*  buildings 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  about  the  things  in  a big  city  that 

background  would  surprise  boys  and  girls  who  live  on  a farm.  Make  a list 

and  vocabulary  r j o 

of  these  items  on  the  board.  For  example: 

What  we  see  in  a city 


Big  buildings 
Street  cars 
Big  stores 

Bring  out  the  difference  between  the  business  and  residential 
parts  of  a city.  Explain  that  there  are  yards  and  trees  and 
houses  in  some  parts  of  the  city,  even  though  there  aren’t  any 
downtown.  To  emphasize  the  difference  between  the  country 
and  the  city,  show  pictures  or  photographs  of  both  places. 

“The  title  of  the  story  we  will  read  today  is  ‘Going  to  the 
City.’  It  is  about  a boy  named  John  Hill.  He  lived  on  a farm, 
but  he  was  going  to  the  city  for  a visit.  The  story  tells  us  how 
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much  fun  John  had  going  to  the  city.  It  also  tells  about  some- 
thing funny  that  happened  to  him  after  he  got  there.  Would 
you  like  to  know  what  happened?” 

Note:  Pupils  should  recognize  the  word  ten  independently 
through  the  use  of  context  and  phonetic  clues.  The  word 
balloons  will  be  presented  during  the  guided  reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  30:  “Here  are  John  Hill  and  his  family  waiting  for  the 

readmg  train.  What  is  the  man  with  the  red  flag  doing?”  Explain  that 

fast  trains  don’t  stop  at  small  stations  unless  they  are  flagged. 
“Whom  do  you  suppose  John  will  visit  in  the  city?  Read  this 
page  to  yourselves  to  find  out.” 

Page  31:  “Who  is  the  man  coming  toward  John?  What  does 
he  have  to  sell?”  Elicit  and  present  the  word  balloons.  ‘‘What 
is  John  going  to  do?  Read  the  page  and  tell  what  John  did.” 

Page  32:  ‘‘How  does  the  picture  show  that  the  train  is  coming 
to  the  city?  Let’s  read  this  page  to  find  out  what  happened 
when  John  got  off  the  train.” 

Page  33:  “See  John  looking  up  at  the  big  buildings.  What  do 
you  suppose  he  thinks  of  them?  Read  the  page  to  see  how  he 
liked  the  city.” 

Page  34:  “Now  that  John  has  come  to  Pleasant  Street,  do  you 
think  he  will  find  some  children  to  play  with?  Let’s  read  the 
page.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Why  didn’t  John  see  the 
other  children?” 

Page  35:  “What  is  happening  to  John’s  balloon?  Read  the 
page  and  be  ready  to  tell  how  John  felt.” 

Extending  “How  do  you  know  that  this  was  John’s  first  visit  to  the  city? 

interpretation  what  things  about  the  city  surprised  him?  What  things  in 
the  country  might  surprise  a boy  from  the  city?”  Have  the 
pupils  contrast  the  picture  on  page  30  with  the  ones  on  pages 
32  and  33. 

Rereading  Have  the  pupils  suggest  titles  for  each  part  of  the  story,  and 

place  these  on  the  blackboard  as  a simple  outline  of  the  story 
episodes.  For  example: 

1.  John  rides  on  the  train. 

2.  Mrs.  Hill  takes  John  to  Pleasant  Street. 

3.  John  finds  new  friends  on  Pleasant  Street. 
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Various  pupils  may  be  asked  to  read  aloud  the  sections  of  the 
story  related  to  each  title.  Have  other  pupils  check  to  see  if. 
the  one  who  is  reading  begins  and  stops  at  the  proper  places. 


Related  Practice 


Using  To  give  practice  in  combining  the  use  of  context  clues  with 

clues^  study  of  word  forms  to  discriminate  between  known  words, 

write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the 
children  select  the  appropriate  word  to  complete  the  meaning 
of  each  sentence. 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Individual 

practice 


John  lived  on  a . 

farm,  from 

He  went  to  the . 

city,  call 

He  went  on  the . 

rain,  train 

He  wanted  to  buy  a . 

building,  balloon 


To  give  practice  in  the  use  of  combined  context  and  phonetic 
clues  in  attacking  new  words,  write  the  following  sentences  on 
the  blackboard: 

A man  was  selling  balloons. 

He  had  ten  or  more  in  his  hand. 

The  boys  got  a balloon. 

They  had  to  pay  ten  pennies  for  it. 

Would  you  pay  ten  pennies  for  a balloon? 

Note  carefully  the  pupils’  ability  to  recognize  the  italicized 
words.  If  a pupil  has  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  word  sell- 
ing, cover  the  ing  and  ask  him  if  he  knows  the  first  part  of 
the  word.  If  he  fails  to  recognize  sell,  write  well,  change  it  to 
tell  and  sell,  and  then  add  ing. 

Encourage  the  pupils  to  tell  how  they  recognized  each  itali- 
cized word.  For  example:  hand  begins  with  the  letter  h and 
has  the  little  word  and  in  it. 

Note:  The  teacher  should  keep  in  mind  the  procedures  out- 
lined in  the  first  four  lesson  plans  in  this  Guidebook.  Children 
should  not  be  asked  to  “sound  out”  words.  Phonetic  analysis 
and  blending  should  be  done  mentally,  not  vocally. 


By  this  time  the  teacher  should  have  a fairly  complete  diag- 
nosis of  individual  problems  in  word  perception.  Pupils  may 
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be  grouped  according  to  their  needs.  Practice  may  then  be 
given  on  the  particular  aspect  of  word  perception  in  which 
they  have  shown  difficulty. 

Work-Book  Use  page  8. 


Correlated  Activities 

Informal  Provide  opportunities  for  pupils  to  tell  about  any  trips  they 

dtscusswn  have  taken  alone  by  train  or  by  bus— what  they  saw  from  the 
windows,  how  they  amused  themselves  while  traveling,  who 
met  them  when  they  arrived. 


Keeping 
a diary 


Hearing 

poems 


Independent 

reading 


Pupils  may  start  keeping  a diary  of  John’s  experiences  in 
the  city.  (They  may  pretend  that  John  is  keeping  this  diary 
to  take  home  with  him.)  They  should  draw  illustrations  to 
show  things  he  saw  from  the  train  window,  things  that  he  saw 
downtown,  and  illustrations  showing  how  his  funny  balloon 
helped  him  find  some  new  friends.  A few  sentences  may  be 
written  to  go  with  each  picture. 

Read  aloud  “Engine”  and  “Trains,”  by  James  S.  Tippett, 
from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella;  and  “Taxis,”  by  Rachel 
Field  from  My  Poetry  Book,  compiled  by  Grace  T.  Huffard,  j 
Laura  M.  Carlisle,  and  Helen  Ferris. 

For  suggestions  see  the  Bibliography,  page  150  of  this  Guide-  jj 
book.  j! 
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The  Funny  Telephone 

(Pages  36-40) 

new  words:  use  line  pull  hand*  clothes  park* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “What  kinds  of  play  telephones  have  you  used?”  Children 

an^vocabulary  Pr°bably  mention  first  the  familiar  toy  telephone  which 
is  shaped  like  a real  one.  Then  ask,  “Have  you  ever  made 
something  that  you  pretended  was  a telephone  but  that  didn’t 
look  like  one?”  Encourage  pupils  to  tell  about  play  telephones 
which  may  be  strung  from  room  to  room. 

If  the  pupils  are  not  familiar  with  this  type  of  make-believe 
play,  say,  “I  know  some  children  who  made  a play  telephone 
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this  way.”  Place  two  chairs  about  six  feet  apart.  Loop  a 
continuous  piece  of  string  from  the  top  of  one  chair-back  to 
the  other.  Use  a paper  clip  to  fasten  a piece  of  paper  to  the 
string  near  one  chair.  Ask  a pupil  to  pull  the  string  so  that 
the  paper  goes  from  one  chair  to  the  other.  Explain  that  the 
children  wrote  letters  and  fastened  them  to  a line  that  went 
between  their  homes. 

“John  found  out  how  two  of  his  city  friends  made  a funny 
telephone.  They  would  use  a clothes  line  to  fasten  their  notes 
to.  Then  one  boy  would  pull  the  line  with  his  hand  just  the 
way  we  did.  Let’s  find  the  picture  of  this  funny  telephone  on 
pages  36  and  37.  Is  this  clothes  line  like  the  ones  you  have 
seen?” 

If  pupils  are  not  familiar  with  apartment  houses  as  resi- 
dences, direct  attention  to  the  picture  and  explain  that  in  the 
city  many  families  live  in  one  apartment  house.  Also  explain 
that  children  who  live  there  often  play  in  vacant  lots  or  parks 
because  they  have  no  yard.  Supplement  the  discussion  by  show- 
ing other  pictures  of  apartment  buildings. 

“What  kind  of  notes  do  you  think  the  two  friends  who  live 
in  this  apartment  building  sent  to  each  other?  Let’s  read  the 
story  to  find  out  what  is  written  in  the  note  that  Billy  is  sending.” 

Note:  The  words  hand  and  park  should  be  recognized  inde- 
pendently from  context  and  phonetic  clues. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  36:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  pages  36  and  37  and 

reading  say,  “John  has  come  to  play  with  Joe,  and  they  are  standing 

on  Joe’s  back  porch.  Since  John  lives  on  a farm,  he  doesn’t 
know  about  apartment  houses.  Let’s  read  this  page  to  see  what 
he  is  saying.” 

Page  37:  “Who  knows  what  Billy  is  doing?  What  is  he  pulling? 
What  is  tied  to  the  line?  Read  the  page  to  yourself  and  be  ready 
to  tell  how  the  boys  used  the  line.” 

Page  38:  “John  didn’t  understand  what  Billy  and  Joe  were 
doing.  Read  to  find  out  what  Joe  told  him.” 

Page  39:  “Now  John  knows  about  the  telephone.  Do  you 
think  he  will  be  able  to  read  the  letter?  See  if  you  can!”  If 
the  pupils  cannot  understand  the  letter  puzzle,  say,  “Read  the 
rest  of  the  page  to  yourself  and  see  if  you  can  find  out  what 
the  letter  says.” 
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Extending 

interpretation 

Page  40:  “What  are  John  and  Billy  and  Joe  going  to  do  now? 
On  this  page  John  finds  out  something  else  about  city  boys. 
Let's  read  to  see  what  it  is.  Why  is  this  story  called  ‘A  Funny 
Telephone’?” 

“What  new  things  about  the  city  did  John  find  out  in  this 
story?  What  new  game  did  he  learn?”  Allow  time  for  discus- 
sion of  the  make-believe  telephone  and  have  the  pupils  com- 
pare the  letter  Billy  sent  on  it  with  the  letters  in  the  story  “A 
New  Game.”  Lead  the  pupils  to  observe  that  the  children  on 
Pleasant  Street  have  many  good  times  doing  things  they  think 
up  for  themselves.  Have  them  tell  why  the  clothes-line  tele- 
phone is  a good  idea. 

Rereading 

To  have  the  story  read  orally  as  a unit,  choose  pupils  to 
read  what  Joe,  John,  and  Billy  each  said,  and  have  another 
child  read  the  descriptive  narrative  parts.  Special  attention 
should  be  paid  to  the  way  pupils  interpret  the  exclamatory 
sentences  and  questions  in  the  text  and  to  their  ability  to  group 
words  together  in  thought  units. 

Related  Practice 

Extending  To  extend  the  meaning  of  the  word  line,  write  the  following 


meanings 

on  the  blackboard: 

We  can  use  the  word  line  in  many  ways.  § 

We  sometimes  say, 

a street  car  line 
a clothes  line 
a telephone  line 
a line  in  a book 

As  each  of  the  phrases  is  read,  discuss  that  use  of  the  word 
line.  Encourage  pupils  to  contribute  other  uses  of  the  word,  i 
such  as  fish  line,  white  line  on  the  highway,  draw  a line,  etc. 

Phonetic 

analysis 

To  strengthen  awareness  of  the  fact  that  double  consonants 
sound  the  same  as  single  consonants,  say,  “Where  do  you  hear 
an  l in  this  word— at  the  beginning  or  the  end?”  Pronounce 
the  word  pull.  When  pupils  have  decided  that  the  l is  at  the 
end  of  the  word,  say,  “How  many  times  do  you  hear  l Pro- 
nounce the  word  again.  When  pupils  have  agreed  that  they 
hear  only  one  l,  write  the  word  pull  on  the  blackboard  and 
say,  “Yes,  when  we  see  two  Vs  together  like  this,  they  sound  the 
same  as  one.”  Continue  with  the  following  words,  pronouncing 
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each  word,  asking  the  children  to  tell  where  they  hear  the 
sound  of  the  double  consonant,  and  then  writing  the  word: 
Ann,  ball,  call,  guess,  will,  kitten,  tell,  apple. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  9 and  10. 

Correlated  Activities 

Pupils  should  make  additional  illustrations  for  the  city  diary 
suggested  in  the  correlated  activities  section  of  the  previous 
lesson  plan  (page  73),  showing  the  new  things  John  learned 
about  the  city. 

The  teacher  may  read  aloud  Pocket-Handkerchief  Park,  by 
Rachel  Field. 


A Pocket  Full  of  Pennies 


Making 

illustrations 


Hearing 

stories 


(Pages  41-47) 

new  words:  full*  Uncle  money  around  got*  pay* 

didn't  stay 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Establishing  “Have  you  ever  been  to  a park  where  there  was  a merry-go- 

background  round?”  Call  attention  to  the  difference  between  an  amuse- 
ment park  and  a park  where  city  children  go  to  play.  Clarify 
ideas  of  amusement  parks  by  showing  pictures.  (Pages  148-151 
in  Susan’s  Neighbors  at  Work 1 may  be  used.) 


Presenting  “Jim  had  an  uncle  who  lived  on  Pleasant  Street.  One  day 

vocabulary  Uncle  Peter  gave  Jim  some  money.  Jim  had  so  much  money 
that  when  he  put  it  in  his  pocket,  the  pocket  was  full.  Jim 
didn’t  want  to  spend  all  the  money  on  himself;  so  he  invited 
John  to  go  with  him  to  a park.  This  park  was  like  the  amuse- 
ment parks  we  have  been  talking  about.  There  were  merry- 
go-rounds,  ponies,  and  little  trains  to  ride  on.  But  everyone 
had  to  pay  to  ride  on  them.  Jim  and  John  got  on  the  street 
car  and  rode  to  the  park.  The  boys  went  all  around  the  park 
having  fun.  They  had  so  much  fun  that  they  wanted  to  stay 
a long  time. 


1 Social  Studies,  Book  Two,  of  the  Curriculum  Foundation  Series.  (See  this 
Guidebook,  pages  14-15.) 
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“Name  some  things  that  the  boys  might  have  to  pay  for  while 
they  were  at  this  park.”  As  the  children  name  the  amusements, 
list  them  on  the  board;  e.g.,  merry-go-round,  ponies  to  ride, 
balloons  to  buy.  “Our  next  story  will  tell  us  what  John  and 
Jim  did  with  the  money  Jim  had.  Something  very  funny  hap- 
pened to  them.  How  can  we  find  out  what  it  was?” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Bage  41:  “Who  are  the  two  boys  in  the  picture?  Who  has  the 

reading  money?”  Have  the  pupils  identify  Jim  and  John.  “What  do 

you  think  the  two  boys  are  talking  about?  Read  the  page 
yourself  to  find  out  what  they  said.” 

Page  42:  “What  do  you  think  Jim  is  going  to  do  with  his 
pocket  full  of  pennies?  Read  the  page  to  yourself  and  be  ready 
to  tell  what  he  is  going  to.  do.”  After  the  silent  reading  and 
discussion  ask,  “What  kind  of  park  is  Jim  talking  about?” 

Page  43:  “Where  are  Jim  and  John  in  this  picture?  What  is 
Jim  doing?  Let’s  find  out  about  the  boys’  ride.”  After  the 
silent  reading  ask,  “How  much  did  Jim  have  to  pay  for  the 
rides?  How  far  did  the  boys  ride?” 

Pages  44-45:  “Read  these  two  pages  to  yourself  to  find  out 
what  the  boys  did  at  the  amusement  park.  See  how  many 
things  you  can  remember.”  After  the  silent  reading  have  the 
children  tell  what  the  boys  did  at  the  park.  Then  ask,  “How 
many  pennies  did  Jim  spend  for  balloons?  What  else  did  he 
buy?  Do  you  suppose  his  pocket  is  full  of  pennies  now?  Why 
not?” 

Page  46:  “Read  the  page  to  see  if  the  boys  spent  any  more 
money  in  the  park.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “When  it  was 
time  to  go  home,  what  did  Jim  discover?”  Have  the  children 
check  back  to  page  43  to  find  out  what  it  cost  to  come  to  the 
park.  “What  was  Jim  afraid  they  would  have  to  do?” 

Page  47:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  are  the  boys  doing? 
Have  you  ever  seen  a sign  like  the  one  on  the  window?  What 
does  it  mean?  What  do  we  mean  when  we  say  that  someone 
uses  his  head?  Let’s  read  the  page  to  find  out  how  one  of  these 
boys  used  his  head.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Why  didn’t 
the  boys  have  to  walk  home?” 

Extending  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  why  they  would  like  to  have  Jim  for 

interpretation  a frien(j>  bringing  out  through  informal  discussion  his  gen- 
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Rereading 

erosity.  "Why  do  you  think  John  would  be  a good  friend  to 
have,  too?" 

To  fuse  the  separate  incidents  into  a story  whole,  the  entire 
story  should  be  read  aloud.  The  teacher  may  call  on  various 
pupils  to  read  (1)  the  page  which  tells  how  Jim  got  his  pennies, 

(2)  the  part  that  tells  how  he  planned  to  spend  his  pennies, 

(3)  the  lines  which  show  that  John  was  surprised  to  hear  about 
a new  kind  of  park  in  the  city,  etc. 

Related  Practice 


Locating 

specific 

information 

To  promote  the  ability  to  locate  specific  information,  ask 
the  pupils  to  recall  what  things  Jim  spent  money  for  on  his 
birthday.  List  on  the  blackboard  all  of  the  items  that  pupils 
mention,  and  then  say,  "Look  in  the  book  again  to  see  if  you 
remembered  them  all.  If  you  find  something  that  you  have 
left  out,  I’ll  add  it  to  this  list.” 

Phonetic 

analysis 

To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  speech  consonant  th  (unvoiced)  in  both  the  initial 
and  final  position  in  words,  write  the  following  list  of  words 
on  the  blackboard  in  a column,  underlining  the  first  word. 

think , thank,  where,  thing,  trick,  thought. 

Have  a pupil  pronounce1  each  word  and  underline  it  if  it 
begins  with  the  letters  th. 

Then  say,  "Sometimes  we  can  hear  the  letters  th  at  the  end 
of  a word.  Listen  carefully.”  Write  the  word  both  and  pro- 
nounce it,  indicating  the  th.  Pronounce  each  word  in  the  fol- 
lowing list  and  ask  the  children  to  tell  whether  they  hear  the 
th  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  word:  third,  thumb,  both, 
teeth,  thick,  south,  thimble,  mouth. 

Write  each  of  the  sight  words  below,  have  the  word  pro- 
nounced, change  it  to  the  word  in  parentheses,  and  have  the 
new  word  pronounced:  in  (thin),  under  (thunder),  bird  (third). 

Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard.  Note  the 
pupils’  ability  to  recognize  the  underlined  words. 

The  third  boy  didn’t  stay  in  the  line. 

He  liked  to  make  his  feet  go  thump  on  the  walk. 

Work-Book 

Use  pages  11  and  12. 

1 If  children  have  difficulty  in  producing  the  sound  of  th,  refer  to  the 
Speech  Improvement  Cards  and  accompanying  manual.  (See  page  39  of 
this  Guidebook.) 
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Correlated  Activities 

Composing  a During  the  oral-language  period  ask  each  of  the  pupils  to 


group  poem 

tell  what  he  would  do  if  he  had  a pocket  full  of  pennies.  Sug- 
gest that  they  compose  a group  poem  to  tell  all  their  different 
ideas.  The  teacher  may  suggest  a beginning  for  the  poem. 

Dramatic 

play 

As  a dramatic  play  activity,  pupils  may  dramatize  what  Jim 
said  to  his  Uncle  Peter  over  the  telephone. 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  the  steps  in  telephoning— how  to 
say  the  number  distinctly,  and  how  to  be  polite  in  telephone 
conversations  (e.g.,  telling  your  name,  asking  for  the  person 
you  want  to  speak  to,  etc.).  Pupils  may  practice  calling  each 
other  with  toy  telephones  in  the  classroom. 

Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 

Read  aloud  to  the  children  the  story  David's  Silver  Dollar, 
by  Elizabeth  B.  Squires.  The  following  poems  may  be  read 
also:  “Market  Square,”  from  When  We  Were  Very  Young,  by 
A.  A.  Milne;  and  “The  Balloon  Man,”  by  Rose  Fyleman,  from 
Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella. 

NEW  words: 

A Good  Day 

(Pages  48-51) 
drops  jolly  eyes 

Preparation  for  Reading 


Establishing 

background 

“We  are  going  to  read  a story  called  ‘A  Good  Day.’  What 
kind  of  day  would  you  call  a good  day?  If  you  had  a store, 
what  kind  of  day  would  be  a good  day  for  you?” 

Presenting 

vocabulary 

“One  day  when  Mrs.  Hill  woke  up,  there  were  big  drops  of 
rain  splashing  against  the  window.  Mrs.  Hill  thought  that  no 
one  would  come  out  in  the  rain  to  buy  things.  But  someone 
did  come.  A fat,  jolly  old  man  came.  This  line  will  tell  you 
who  the  man  was.”  Write  Jim's  jolly  Uncle  Peter  and  have 
the  line  read.  “Uncle  Peter  surprised  Mrs.  Hill  so  much  that 
her  eyes  got  very  big  and  round.  Can  you  read  this  line? 

“In  the  first  part  of  the  story  ‘A  Good  Day,’  Mrs.  Hill  did 
not  think  she  would  have  a good  day.  But  when  Uncle  Peter 
came  into  her  store,  things  began  to  change.  After  you  find 
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out  what  Uncle  Peter  did,  you  will  know  why  this  story  is 
called  ‘A  Good  Day.’  ” 

Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 

Page  48:  “What  are  Mrs.  Hill  and  John  and  Buzz  doing?  Can 
you  guess  what  Mrs.  Hill  and  John  are  thinking?  Mrs.  Hill 
thought  of  something  to  keep  her  busy  while  it  was  raining. 
Read  the  page  to  yourself  and  be  ready  to  tell  what  it  was.” 

Pages  49-51:  Direct  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  49.  “Why 
do  you  think  Uncle  Peter  is  called  a jolly  man?”  Have  pupils 
read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  find  out  why  it  is  called  “A  Good 
Day.” 

“Why  did  Mrs.  Hill  decide  that  the  rainy  day  was  a good 
day  after  all?  Can  you  think  of  some  other  reasons  besides 
the  fact  that  she  sold  a lot  of  toys?” 

Rereading 

Suggest  that  the  pupils  reread  the  story  orally  as  a prepara- 
tion for  dramatizing  it.  Have  them  divide  the  story  into  parts 
for  the  different  acts  of  the  play  and  choose  titles  for  each 
act;  e.g..  Act  I:  A Bad  Day  for  Mrs.  Hill;  Act  II:  Uncle  Peter 
and  the  Toys;  Act  III:  A Good  Day  after  All.  (For  further 
suggestions  regarding  the  dramatization,  see  the  correlated 
activities  section  of  this  lesson  plan.) 

Related  Practice 


Associating 

relevant 

ideas 

To  give  practice  in  associating  relevant  ideas,  write  the  fol- 
lowing phrases  on  the  blackboard: 

Uncle  Peter  was  Mrs.  Hill  was 

a wee  little  man  a jolly  woman 

a jolly  man  a busy  woman 

a fat  man  a poky  woman 

an  old  man  a pleasant  woman 

a man  with  sleepy  eyes  a happy  woman 

Have  each  descriptive  phrase  read  silently  and  orally  and 
discuss  whether  or  not  it  describes  the  character  referred  to. 
During  the  discussion  encourage  the  pupils  to  suggest  other 
ways  of  saying  these  things  about  the  characters.  For  example: 
wee  little , small;  jolly , gay ; poky,  slow. 

Work-Book 

Use  page  13. 
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Dramatizing 
the  story 


Correlated  Activities 

Pupils  may  arrange  a toy  store  in  one  corner  of  the  class- 
room as  a setting  for  the  dramatization  of  “A  Good  Day.” 
Have  the  pupils  decide  how  the  setting  should  be  arranged 
and  what  properties  and  costumes  are  needed. 

After  various  pupils  have  read  the  selections  listed  for  inde- 
pendent reading  in  the  Bibliography,  page  150,  have  them 
tell  which  story  they  liked  best.  Each  child  in  a reading  group 
may  select  a story  to  read  aloud  to  the  rest  of  the  group. 

Note:  Pupils  should  not  attempt  audience  reading  unless 
they  are  well  prepared  and  have  a motive  for  reading  to  others. 
The  teacher  should  give  preliminary  help  as  needed,  so  that 
when  a pupil  reads  to  an  audience  he  will  do  so  fluently. 


Independent 

reading 


The  Good-by  Party 


(Pages  52-56) 

Siew  words:  handkerchief 


would* 


sister 


Establishing 

background 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Preparation  for  Reading 

“John  had  a good  time  visiting  on  Pleasant  Street,  but  at 
last  it  was  time  for  him  to  go  home.  We  are  going  to  read  a 
story  today  called  ‘The  Good-by  Party.’  What  children  do  you 
think  will  come  to  the  party?” 

“Let’s  see  if  you  can  remember  the  names  of  all  the  new 
friends  John  made  in  the  city.”  As  pupils  recall  the  names  of 
the  children  on  Pleasant  Street,  write  them  on  the  blackboard. 
The  complete  list  should  be  Ann,  Billy,  Dick,  Jane,  Sally, 
Peter,  Ellen,  Jack,  Jill,  Jim,  Joe,  Susan,  Tom.  Then  say,  “Some 
of  these  boys  and  girls  are  brothers  and  sisters.  Who  can  read 
this  sentence?”  Write  Ellen  is  Peters  sister  and  give  the  pupils 
an  opportunity  to  infer  the  word  sister  from  meaning  clues. 

“The  children  had  a good  time  at  the  party.  They  played 
this  game.”  Write  Drop  the  Handkerchief  and  have  the  line 
read.  Pupils  should  recognize  “handkerchief”  from  meaning 
clues  and  identification  of  the  known  word  “hand.” 

“Something  very  funny  happened  while  the  children  were 
playing  this  game.  Let’s  read  to  find  out  what  it  was.” 


Note:  Pupils  should  recognize  the  word  would  from  its  re- 
semblance to  the  word  could  and  from  context  clues. 
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Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Rereading 


Extending 

interpretation 


Page  52:  “What  is  happening  in  this  first  picture?  Why  do 
you  suppose  all  of  the  children  came  to  the  party  at  the  same 
time?’  The  pupils  should  infer  that  it  is  a surprise  party. 
“Read  this  page  to  yourself  and  find  out  if  John  was  surprised.” 

Page  53:  “What  game  are  the  children  playing?  Something 
funny  happened  while  the  children  were  playing  Drop  the 
Handkerchief.  You  will  find  out  what  it  was  when  you  read 
this  page.”  After  the  silent  reading  and  discussion  ask,  “What 
do  you  think  the  children  will  do  next?” 

Pages  54-55:  “Another  funny  thing  happened.  Wouldn’t  you 
like  to  read  the  next  two  pages  of  this  story  to  yourself  and 
find  out  what  it  was?”  After  the  silent  reading  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  joke  on  Billy  ask,  “Why  did  Mrs.  Hill  call  the 
children?  What  makes  you  think  the  party  is  almost  over?” 

Page  56:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  and  say,  “Let’s  read  to  find  out  what  the  children  are 
saying.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “What  did  the  boys  and 
girls  say  that  showed  they  liked  John?  What  did  John  say  to 
them?  Do  you  think  any  of  his  new  friends  will  go  to  Hill 
Farm  to  visit  John?  We  will  find  out  later  in  the  book.” 

“This  story  is  full  of  surprises.  See  how  many  you  can  find. 
As  you  read  a page  to  us,  try  to  show  who  is  being  surprised.” 

Have  the  pupils  tell  why  the  party  was  a good  way  for  the 
Pleasant  Street  children  to  say  good-by  to  John.  “Who  do  you 
think  planned  the  party— the  children,  Mrs.  Hill,  or  Mrs.  Hill 
and  the  children  together?  What  other  story  can  you  remem- 
ber in  which  the  children  planned  a surprise?” 


Related  Practice 

Arranging  To  give  practice  in  recalling  and  arranging  ideas  in  sequence, 

events  in  write  the  following  summarizing  sentences  on  the  blackboard. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  sentences  silently  and,  as  a group, 
decide  what  happened  first.  Place  the  number  1 before  the  cor- 
rect statement  Continue  until  all  the  sentences  are  numbered. 


The  children  played  a guessing  game. 

The  good-by  party  was  over. 

All  the  Pleasant  Street  children  came  to  the  party. 
The  children  had  something  to  eat. 

The  children  played  Drop  the  Handkerchief. 
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Vocabulary 

review 


Work-Book 


List  in  columns  on  the  blackboard  the  new  words  presented 
in  Unit  I.  Use  a variety  of  technics  in  having  the  children 
read  the  words.  For  example:  (1)  Indicate  a word  in  the  list 
and  ask  a child  to  say  it;  (2)  say  a word  from  the  list  and  ask 
a child  to  find  and  frame  it;  (3)  use  meaning  dues,  such  as,  “I 
am  thinking  of  a word  that  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  days  of 
the  week”;  (4)  use  phonetic  clues,  such  as,  “I  see  several  words 
beginning  with  b .” 

Use  page  14.  Pages  15  and  16  are  test  pages  which  are  de- 
scribed on  pages  84-86  of  this  Guidebook. 


Correlated  Activities 


Composing 
a letter 


Using  ideas 
gained  from 
reading 

Independent 

reading 


Suggest  that  the  pupils  as  a group  compose  a letter  from 
John  to  Mrs.  Hill  or  to  one  of  the  Pleasant  Street  children. 
Ideas  to  include  in  the  letter  may  be  discussed  in  advance; 
e.g.,  thanking  Mrs.  Hill  for  the  good  time,  telling  her  why  he 
liked  Pleasant  Street  and  the  friends  and  neighbors  there,  de- 
scribing how  ihterested  his  country  friends  were  in  looking  at 
his  city  diary. 

During  the  play  period  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  about  games 
they  have  played  at  parties  and  let  them  play  some  of  these, 
as  well  as  the  games  described  in  the  story. 

Have  the  pupils  complete  their  reading  of  selections  sug- 
gested  for  this  unit.  See  the  Bibliography,  page  150. 


Summarizing  the  Unit 

Provide  an  opportunity  for  pupils  to  choose  the  story  they 
liked  best  in  the  unit  “Up  and  Down  Pleasant  Street.”  Ask 
each  pupil  to  tell  something  that  happened  in  his  favorite  story 
and  have  the  other  pupils  tell  what  story  it  is.  Pupils  should 
also  select  stories  they  liked  best  in  their  independent  reading. 


Choosing 

favorite 

stories 


Using  ideas 
gained  from 
reading 


To  bring  out  the  theme  of  friendly  relationships  and  good 
times  with  friends  and  neighbors,  the  teacher  may  write  on  the 
blackboard  questions  such  as  the  following  and  use  them  as  a 
basis  for  class  discussion: 

Why  would  you  like  to  live  on  Pleasant  Street? 

Why  do  you  think  the  Pleasant  Street  children  know 
some  good  ways  to  play? 

Why  do  you  think  the  Pleasant  Street  children  know 
how  to  be  good  neighbors? 
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Encourage  pupils  to  tell  how  they  have  used  ideas  gained 
from  this  unit  in  their  own  play.  Charts  or  posters  may  be 
made  to  summarize  some  of  the  story  ideas.  For  example: 

New  Ways  to  Play 

Play  the  funny  letter  game. 

Tie  wagons  together  to  make  a train. 

Make  a clothes  line  telephone. 

Play  party  games  like  Drop  the 
Handkerchief  and  Who  Said  It? 

Ways  to  Be  a Good  Friend  and  Neighbor 

Play  games  that  many  children  can  play. 

Think  up  surprises  for  your  friends. 

Take  a friend  with  you  when  you  are 
going  to  have  fun. 

Play  what  your  neighbors  want  to  play. 

Pupils  may  draw  pictures  for  the  borders  of  the  posters.  In- 
dividual scrapbooks  and  the  group  diary  of  John’s  city  ex- 
periences should  be  placed  on  the  library  table. 


Vocabulary  Test  I 

Instructions  for  giving  Vocabulary  Test  I (Work-Book, 
pages  15-16)  and  interpreting  the  results  appear  on  pages  84- 
86  of  this  Guidebook.  If  the  Work-Book  is  not  available,  hecto- 
graph or  otherwise  reproduce  the  test  for  the  pupils. 

Construction  Vocabulary  Test  I is  constructed  to  measure  the  pupil’s  abil- 
ofthe  test  ity  to  recognize  word  forms  at  sight.  The  forty-nine  new  words 
presented  in  Unit  I of  Friends  and  Neighbors  are  used  in  the 
test.  Each  word  to  be  tested  is  presented  with  two  other  words 
that  may  confuse  the  reader  who  is  still  overdependent  on 
context  clues  when  reading  from  the  book. 


Administering  To  prepare  pupils  for  taking  this  test,  proceed  as  follows: 
the  test  Make  a diagram  on  the  blackboard,  duplicating  the  first  row  of 

squares  in  Vocabulary  Test  I.  Then  say:  “Here  is  a row  of 
squares  with  three  words  in  each  square.  I will  say  one  of  the 
words  in  each  square.”  Pronounce  the  word  Pleasant  and  have 
a child  underline  it.  Indicate  the  order  from  left  to  right  in 
each  row. 

The  teacher  pronounces  clearly  the  italicized  word  in  each 
square,  and  the  pupils  underline  the  word  she  pronounces. 


interpreting 
he  results 
if  the  test 
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The  teacher  should  carefully  examine  each  child’s  work  to 
see  whether  he  has  a tendency  to  confuse  words  that  begin  alike 
or  end  alike,  or  whether  he  merely  guesses. 

Following  are  some  suggestions  for  discovering  the  causes 
of  error  in  word  recognition  and  for  correcting  poor  habits  of 
word  perception: 

a)  If  a child  consistently  makes  such  errors  as  marking  ball 
for  call  or  pull  for  full,  he  may  be  noting  the  configuration  of 
only  the  last  part  of  the  word.  If  the  errors  indicate  such  con- 
fusions, more  work  should  be  given  in  noting  initial  con- 
sonants. 

b)  If  the  errors  consistently  indicate  confusion  of  such  words 
as  both  and  barn , the  pupil  may  be  directing  his  attention  too 
largely  to  the  initial  letters  of  the  word.  With  such  pupils 
much  practice  should  be  given  in  noting  word  endings. 


Pocket 

pennies 

telephone 

you 

dear 

Pleasant 

buildings 

valentine 

us 

heard 

Pushed 

balloons 

umbrella 

use 

head 

Joe’s 

Under 

Joe 

Am 

John 

Let’s 

Uncle 

Tie 

Ann 

Jack 

Pll 

Sister 

Hello 

Ask 

Jill 

candy 

can’t 

handkerchief 

letter 

tie 

very 

didn't 

ting-a-ling 

sister 

ten 

city 

don’t 

chicken 

across 

time 

good-by 

Busy 

again 

ting-a-ling 

yes 

today 

Buzz 

along 

telephone 

eggs 

city 

Bird 

across 

valentine 

eyes 

outdoors 

works 

Saturday 

birthday 

clothes 

neighbors 

hops 

Splashing 

building 

others 

nothing 

drops 

Squirrel 

making 

cluck 
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game 

ten 

call 

town 

by 

came 

hen 

corn 

brown 

wee 

give 

tell 

ball 

round 

my 

pay 

five 

then 

paint 

stay 

pull 

fine 

than 

dark 

pay 

full 

line 

that 

park 

stop 

three 

train 

rain 

bell 

both 

fell 

called 

could 

would 

Tie 

Bill 

Tell 

more 

milk 

store 

feed 

full 

pull 

around 

again 

found 

head 

hand 

home 

money 

funny 

maybe 

pay 

peep 

stay 

letter 

slower 

sister 

not 

got 

sat 

busy 

candy 

call 

jolly 

just 

bunny 

barn 

both 

thank 

Unit  II — Animal  Friends 


verview  of  the  Unit 

A natural  transition  to  the  rural  setting  of  this  unit  is  pro- 
vided through  the  return  of  John  Hill  from  his  visit  in  the 
city  to  his  home  at  Hill  Farm.  The  “Animal  Friends”  theme 
is  introduced  in  the  first  story  when  John  finds  that  bis  sister 
has  a new  pet,  a crow  which  plays  tricks  on  everyone.  In  sub- 
sequent stories  other  animals  are  featured— a calf  that  runs 
away,  robins  building  a nest,  a pet  chicken,  a baby  elephant 
at  the  circus,  a pony,  and  a goat.  The  story  plots  revolve 
around  the  tricks  these  animals  play  and  other  funny  things 
they  do. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

During  an  informal  discussion  period  ask  the  pupils  to 
imagine  that  they  are  going  to  visits  John  at  Hill  Farm.  “What 
animals  do  you  think  you  might  see  at  Hill  Farm?  What  pets 
do  you  suppose  John  has?  Why  can  children  on  a farm  have 
pets  that  are  different  from  the  pets  that  city  children  have?” 
Suggest  that  pupils  bring  pictures  to  display  oh  the  bulletin 
board  under  the  heading  “Animal  Friends  at  the  Farm.” 

Introducing  the  Unit 

“The  next  part  of  our  book  has  stories  about  John  Hill  and 
his  sister  and  their  animal  friends.  Let’s  look  at  the  table  of 
contents  and  see  if  we  can  tell  what  animal  friends  we  will  be 
reading  about.”  When  pupils  have  found  the  unit  title  “Ani- 
mal Friends”  in  the  table  of  contents,  discuss  with  them  the 
story  titles.  “How  many  animal  friends  are  actually  named  in 
these  titles?  Can  you  guess  what  animal  friends  might  be  in 
some  of  the  other  stories?  We’ll  have  to  read  the  stories  to  find 
out  what  they  are.” 
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The  Pet  Crow 

(Pages  58-63) 

new  words:  crow  tricks  flew  off  grass  caw* 

shout  enough 

Preparation  for  Reading 

“We  have  been  talking  about  the  animals  that  children  o 
the  farm  have  for  pets.  When  John  got  back  to  Hill  Farn 
his  sister  Nancy  Ann  had  a new  pet.  It  was  a baby  bird.”  Sho’ 
the  picture  on  page  58  and  lead  the  children  to  identify  th 
pet  as  a baby  crow.  Present  the  word.  Discuss  the  characte 
istics  of  crows  and  show  more  illustrations.  “Crows  do  man 
funny  things.  They  like  to  carry  things  in  their  strong  bills. 

“I  know  about  a pet  crow  that  played  a funny  trick.  One 
he  took  a thimble  out  of  a woman’s  sewing  basket  and  flew  o 
with  it.  The  woman  began  to  shout  at  him.  But  the  crow  jus 

said ” Write  caw,  caw  and  have  the  words  rea< 

“When  the  crow  said  ‘caw,  caw,’  he  dropped  the  thimble  i 
the  grass.  This  crow  carried  other  things  away,  too.  Finall 
one  day  the  woman  said,  ‘ You  have  played  enough  tricks  o 
me,  Mr.  Crow.  I will  have  to  put  you  in  a cage.’ 

“Soon  Nancy  Ann’s  pet  crow  was  big  enough  to  play  trick; 
too.  We’ll  see*  what  he  did  when  we  read  the  story.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Have  the  pupils  turn  to  page  57  and  read  the  unit  titl< 

reading  “Now  let’s  turn  to  page  58.  What  is  the  first  animal  friend  w 

will  read  about?” 

Page  58:  “What  do  you  think  John  asked  his  sister  when  h 
saw  the  new  pet?  Read  this  page  to  yourself  to  find  out.”  Afte 
the  silent  reading  ask,  “What  did  John  want  to  know?  Hot 
did  Nancy  get  the  crow?” 

Page  59:  “What  is  happening  in  the  picture?  Black  Tir 
played  tricks  on  some  of  the  other  animals,  too.  Let’s  read  thi 
page  to  find  out  what  he  did.  Did  the  animals  like  Black  Tim 
tricks?  How  do  you  know?” 

Page  60:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  work  is  John’s  mothe 
doing?  Read  the  page  to  yourself  and  be  ready  to  tell  wha 
Mrs.  Hill  did  when  Black  Tim  walked  along  the  clothes  line. 


Establishing 

background 


Presenting 
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Page  61:  “Look  at  this  picture.  Where  are  the  clothes?  Read 
the  page  and  find  out  how  John  and  Nancy  Ann  thought  the 
clothes  got  on  the  grass.”  After  the  silent  reading  and  discus- 
sion ask,  “Do  you  think  the  wind  played  that  trick?” 

Pages  62-63:  Call  attention  to  the  pictures  on  both  pages  and 
lead  the  pupils  to  infer  what  happened.  Then  say,  “You  may 
read  the  rest  of  this  story  to  yourselves  and  be  ready  to  tell 
j what  Mrs.  Hill  and  John  did  when  they  saw  who  had  played 

the  trick  on  them.” 

treading  Ask  the  children  to  tell  all  the  tricks  Black  Tim  played  in 

this  story.  Then  say,  “Let’s  read  the  story  again  to  see  if  we 
have  remembered  them  all.” 

To  promote  ability  to  summarize  ideas  gained  from  reading, 
have  the  pupils  compose  a sentence  to  describe  each  of  the 
tricks  after  they  have  read  about  it  orally.  For  example: 

1.  Black  Tim  splashed  in  the  milk. 

2.  He  pulled  the  mother  cat’s  tail. 

Related  Practice 

honetic  To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  appear- 

mlysis  ance  of  the  speech  consonant  sh,  write  the  words  she  and  shout 

on  the  blackboard.  Have  a child  pronounce  the  word  she. 
Have  the  word  shout  pronounced.  Then  ask,  “Do  these  two 
words  look  and  sound  alike  at  the  beginning?”  When  the 
pupils  are  aware  that  the  two  words  begin  alike,  say,  “The 
words  begin  with  the  two  letters  sh,  but  these  two  letters  have 
one  sound.  Can  you  hear  the  sound  of  these  letters  as  I say 
she  and  shout?” 

Then  say,  “Sometimes  we  can  hear  the  letters  sh  at  the  end 
of  a worcf.  Listen  carefully.”  Write  the  word  push  and  pro- 
nounce it,  indicating  the  sh. 

Pronounce  the  following  list  of  words  and  ask  the  children 
to  tell  whether  they  hear  the  sh  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  each 
word:  she,  dish,  wish,  short,  splash,  shirt,  shook,  swish,  fish. 

Then  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard  and 
have  the  children  guess  what  each  missing  word  is: 

I am  not  tall.  I am  sh 

She  put  the  food  in  a sh. 


Write  the  word  me  and  have  it  pronounced,  erase  the  letter 
m,  substitute  sh,  and  have  the  word  she  pronounced.  Continue 
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with  each  of  the  words  in  the  following  list,  changing  the  initial 
consonant  in  each  word  to  sh  to  make  the  word  in  parentheses: 
feet  (sheet)  would  (should)  but  (shut)  not  (shot) 

line  (shine)  book  (shook)  make  (shake)  made  (shade) 

well  (shell)  more  (shore)  red  (shed)  hop  (shop) 

Work-Book  Use  pages  17  and  18. 

Correlated  Activities 

During  the  oral-language  period  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  about 
unusual  pets  they  have  heard  of.  Suggest  that  they  watch  the 
picture  sections  of  newspapers  to  find  pictures  of  pets  and  the 
things  they  do.  Have  pupils  bring  these  pictures  to  class  and 
tell  the  other  children  about  them. 

Picture  and  story  books  about  animals  should  be  displayed 
on  the  library  table,  and  other  books  with  selections  about  ani- 
mals should  be  made  available.  (See  Bibliography,  pages  150- 
151.)  Each  pupil  may  start  keeping  a record  of  his  own  reading 
about  animal  friends,  making  a notebook  or  scrapbook  in 
which  he  can  draw  pictures  of  the  animal  friends  he  finds  in 
his  independent  reading. 


Informal 

discussion 
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reading 
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Billy  Calf  Runs  Away 

(Pages  64-69) 

new  words:  Calf  fence  hole  side*  sign  couldn’t 

long  honk  high 

Note:  Words  which  are  starred  are  those  which  pupils 
should  recognize  independendy  from  context  and  phonetic 
clues.  Many  of  these  words  are  omitted  in  the  presentation  of 
vocabulary. 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Around  the  barnyard  at  Hill  farm  there  was  a long  white 

vocabulary  fence.  Why  do  farmers  put  a fence  around  their  barnyard? 

Mr.  Hill  had  a fence  so  that  the  animals  couldn’t  get  out.  But 
sometimes,  if  there  is  a hole  in  the  fence,  animals  can  get  out.” 
Display  the  picture  on  page  64,  covering  up  the  one  on  page 
65.  “Here  is  a picture  of  the  long  white  fence  I have  been 
telling  you  about.  See  Billy  Calf  in  the  barnyard.  What  is  this? 
(Point  to  the  sign  saying  ‘Hill  Farm.’)  Yes,  it  is  a sign  with  the 
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name  of  the  farm  on  it.  It  is  so  high  over  the  fence  that  cars 
going  up  the  lane  can  go  right  under  it.” 

Note:  The  word  honk  will  be  introduced  in  the  guided 
reading. 

“One  day  when  Billy  Calf  was  out  in  the  barnyard,  he  did 
something  which  got  him  into  trouble.  He  learned  something, 
too.  Let’s  read  to  see  what  happened  to  Billy  Calf  and  what 
he  learned.” 


.ending 

utded 


tiding 

r. 


from  the  Book 

Pages  64-65:  Encourage  conversation  about  the  pictures  on 
these  two  pages.  Lead  the  children  to  infer  that  Billy  Calf 
made  a hole  in  the  fence.  “You  may  read  the  first  two  pages  of 
this  story  to  yourself  to  find  out  how  the  calf  made  the  hole, 
and  what  he  did  when  he  got  out  of  the  barnyard.”  After  the 
silent  reading  and  discussion  check  on  comprehension  by  say- 
ing, “Read  the  sentence  which  tells  why  Billy  Calf  wanted  to 
get  out.  Which  sentence  tells  that  he  went  across  the  road?” 


Page  66:  “This  picture  shows  a neighbor’s  farm.  What  is  Billy 
Calf  doing?  Who  can  read  the  sign  that  Billy  Calf  is  looking 
at?  Where  is  the  dog?  What  do  you  think  will  happen  now? 
Read  this  page  and  see  if  you  guessed  right.”  After  the  silent 
reading  say,  “Read  aloud  the  part  that  makes  you  know  that 
the  calf  was  afraid  of  the  dog.” 

Page  67:  “What  has  happened?  What  sign  do  you  see  in  the 
picture?  Did  Billy  Calf  read  it?  What  do  you  think  the  cars 
began  to  do  when  the  calf  walked  out  in  the  road?”  Elicit  and 
present  the  phrase  began  to  honk.  “Let’s  read  and  see  what 
happened  to  Billy  Calf.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “What 
line  tells  you  how  Billy  Calf  got  off  the  road?” 

Page  68:  “What  does  this  sign  say?  Billy  Calf  can’t  read  it; 
so  what  do  you  suppose  will  happen  to  him?  Read  to  find  out.” 


Page  69:  “What  is  happening  in  this  picture?  Let’s  read  the 
rest  of  the  story  to  see  what  the  calf  does  now.”  After  the 
silent  reading  ask,  “How  did  Billy  Calf  know  he  was  home? 
Why  was  he  glad  to  stay  in  the  barnyard?  What  did  Billy 
Calf  learn?” 


lereading  Have  the  entire  story  read  orally  to  improve  fluency  and 

to  heighten  appreciation  of  the  humorous  episodes. 

The  teacher  should  provide  help  in  phrasing  and  in  varying 
the  rate  of  reading  to  convey  the  meaning  of  what  is  read. 
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Related  Practice 

To  give  practice  in  careful  reading  and  in  the  evaluation  o 
statements  in  the  light  of  information  secured  from  reading 
write  such  sentences  as  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

Billy  Calf  made  a hole  under  the  fence. 

The  calf  ate  grass  on  both  sides  of  the  road. 

The  calf  saw  long  lines  of  cars  on  the  road. 

Direct  the  pupils  to  read  each  sentence  silently  and  be  read) 
to  tell  whether  it  is  or  is  not  true. 

To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  appear 
ance  of  the  speech  consonant  ch,  write  the  words  children  and 
chickens  on  the  blackboard.  “These  words  begin  with  th 
two  letters  ch,  but  these  two  letters  have  one  sound.  Can  yo 
hear  the  sound  of  these  letters  as  I say  children  and  chickens? 

Write  the  word  which  and  call  attention  to  the  sound  of  ch\ 
in  the  final  position.  Pronounce  the  following  words  and  ask] 
the  pupils  to  tell  whether  the  sound  occurs  at  the  beginnin 
or  end  of  the  word:  catch,  churn,  chin,  watch,  chimney. 

Write  the  word  in  and  have  it  pronounced.  Then  place  th 
letters  ch  in  front  of  in  and  have  the  word  chin  pronounced. 
Write  each  of  the  words  in  the  following  list  and  change  it  to 
the  word  in  parentheses  by  substituting  the  letters  ch  for  the 
initial  consonant:  Dick  (chick),  talk  (chalk),  rain  (chain). 

If  any  children  had  difficulty  in  recognizing  the  word  side, 
write  the  word  ride  on  the  blackboard  and  have  it  pronounced. 
Then  change  it  to  side  and  wide  and  hide,  and  have  pupils 
pronounce  each  of  these  words.  Continue  by  writing  each  of 
the  following  words  and  changing  the  initial  consonant  to  form 
the  words  in  parentheses:  can  (ran,  pan,  fan);  could  (would, 
should);  met  (let,  get,  wet);  not  (got,  lot,  hot,  shot). 

Note:  Thi$  type  of  practice  should  be  given  frequently  to 
children  who  have  difficulty  in  recognizing  words  which  are 
like  known  words  except  for  the  initial  consonant. 

Use  pages  19  and  20. 


Individual 
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Correlated  Activities 

The  difficulties  Billy  Calf  had  because  he  couldn’t  read  signs 
may  serve  as  the  basis  for  a discussion  of  signs  that  the  chil- 
dren themselves  see  in  their  community. 

Have  pupils  read  independently  selections  related  to  the 
story  “Billy  Calf  Runs  Away.”  See  the  Bibliography,  page  151 


Informal 

discussion 


Independent 

reading 
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The  Strings  That  Flew  Away 

(Pages  70-73) 

pjEw  words:  strings  because  short  gone 

Preparation  for  Reading 

“One  day  Nancy  Ann  was  playing  with  a pretty  red  balloon. 
The  balloon  was  fastened  to  a siring.  Nancy  Ann  was  having 
fun  making  her  balloon  go  up  above  her  head.  Her  brother 
John  said  to  her,  ‘Your  balloon  would  go  up  higher  if  you 
had  a longer  string.  The  string  on  your  balloon  is  too  short. 
The  balloon  can’t  go  very  high  because  the  string  is  not  long 
enough.  I will  go  and  get  another  string.’  Something  happened 
while  John  was  gone. 

“There’s  a mystery  in  our  story  today.  Something  happened 
that  puzzled  John.  The  title  gives  us  a hint  about  the  mystery.” 
Write  The  Strings  That  Flew  Away  on  the  blackboard  and 
have  it  read.  Then  say,  “That  is  a funny  name  for  a story, 
isn’t  it?  Have  you  ever  heard  of  strings  that  could  fly?  I think 
you  would  like  to  read  this  story  to  yourselves  and  find  out 
about  the  strings  that  flew  away.  Turn  to  page  70  and  see  if 
you  . can  guess  before  John  does  how  the  strings  flew  away.” 


Guided 

reading 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Have  the  entire  story  read  silently.  Give  individual  help  as 
needed  during  the  silent  reading. 

Note:  During  the  reading  notice  carefully  which  children 
read  without  asking  for  help.  Questions  to  aid  weaker  pupils 
in  interpretation  may  be  given  individually. 

If  a pupil  asks  for  help  with  a word,  tell  him  the  word  so 
that  his  chain  of  thought  is  not  interrupted.  Keep  a record  of 
the  vocabulary  difficulties  of  individual  pupils  and  give  needed 
practice  during  the  related  practice  period.  For  suggestions, 
see  pages  62-63  of  this  Guidebook. 

After  a brief  discussion  of  what  happened  to  the  strings  ask, 
“What  was  the  mystery  in  this  story?  How  did  Nancy  Ann 
fool  John?”  Bring  out  the  fact  that  Nancy  Ann  kept  telling 
John  that  the  strings  flew  away,  but  at  first  she  didn’t  tell  him 
that  the  birds  had  taken  them. 

Extending  Ask  the  pupils  what  they  learned  from  this  story  about  the 

interpretation  Q£  b0y  John  is.  Have  the  pupils  recall  other  stories  they 
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have  read  about  John  and  compare  his  actions  in  those  stories 
with  what  they  learned  about  him  here. 

Rereading  Have  the  story  reread  orally  for  fluency  and  enjoyment.  En- 

courage pupils  to  read  the  conversation  on  pages  71  and  72 
to  show  that  Nancy  Ann  was  having  fun  with  John. 

Related  Practice 

Phonetic  To  develop  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  appearance 

analysts  0f  the  consonant  blend  st  in  both  the  initial  and  final  position 

in  words,  write  the  following  list  of  words  on  the  blackboard 
in  a column,  underscoring  the  first  word:  stop,  store,  hop,  story, 
more,  stay,  pay.  Have  a pupil  pronounce  each  word  and 
underline  it  if  it  begins  with  the  letters  st.1 

Continue  by  saying,  “Sometimes  we  can  hear  the  sound  of 
the  letters  st  at  the  end  of  a word.  Listen  carefully.”  Write 
the  word  fast  and  pronounce  it,  indicating  the  st.  Pronounce 
the  following  list  of  words,  and  ask  the  children  to  tell  whether 
they  hear  the  st  at  the  beginning  or  end  of  the  word:  stand, 
last,  start,  strck,  fast,  just,  lost,  stopped,  must,  nest,  sting. 

Write  the  word  will  and  have  it  pronounced,  erase  the  letter 
w,  substitute  st,  and  have  the  word  still  pronounced.  Continue 
with  each  of  the  words  in  the  following  list,  changing  the  initial 
or  final  consonant  in  each  word  to  st  to  make  the  word  in 
parentheses:  Dick  (stick),  back  (stack),  talk  (stalk),  good  (stood), 
eat  (east),  wet  (west),  net  (nest),  bet  (best). 

Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard.  Note  care- 
fully each  child’s  ability  to  recognize  the  italicized  words: 

Dick  saw  a hay  stack  on  the  farm. 

He  saw  corn  stalks,  too. 

He  stood  in  the  bam  and  looked  at  the  animals. 

Dick  thought  the  horses  could  stand  very  still. 

Work-Book  Use  page  21. 

Correlated  Activities 

Telling  To  stimulate  pupils  to  imagine  new  story  incidents,  ask  them 

stories  to  ten  what  might  happen  next  in  the  following  episodes: 

1.  The  next  day  Nancy  Ann  was  playing  with  her  balloon. 
“It  can’t  go  up  very  high,”  she  said.  “I  will  find  another 
string  for  my  balloon.”  So  she  did.  Then 

1 If  children  have  difficulty  in  articulating  the  st  blend,  refer  to  the  Speech 
Improvement  Cards.  (See  page  39  of  this  Guidebook.) 
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2.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robin  made  a pretty  nest.  Nancy  Ann  and 
John  did  not  tell  Father  and  Mother  for  a long  time. 
Then  one  morning  John  called,  “Come  outdoors  and  look 
in  this  tree.  I have  a surprise  for  you.”  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hill 
came  outdoors.  They  saw 

ndependent  See  the  Bibliography,  page  151  of  this  Guidebook, 
eading 


Jim’s  Little  Chicken 

(Pages  74-78) 

jew  words:  visit  lot*  gave  own  show  if 


Preparation  for  Reading 


establishing  “Do  you  remember  what  John  asked  the  children  on  Pleasant 
>ackground  Street  who  came  to  his  good-by  party?”  Lead  pupils  to  recall 
that  John  asked  the  children  to  visit  him  at  Hill  Farm.  “What 
things  do  you  think  a boy  from  the  city  would  enjoy  doing 
on  the  farm?  John  wrote  to  one  of  the  boys  on  Pleasant  Street 
and  asked  him  to  come  to  Hill  Farm  to  visit  him.” 


Presenting  “One  day  the  postman  came  to  Jim’s  house.  He  gave  Jim 

vocabulary  some  letters.  ‘Oh!’  cried  Jim.  ‘Here  is  one  letter  with  my  own 
name  on  it!’  This  is  what  the  first  part  of  the  letter  said.  See  if 
you  can  read  it.” 

Write  the  following  letter  on  the  blackboard  and  encourage 
the  pupils  to  read  it  independently,  inferring  the  new  words 
from  context  and  phonetic  clues: 

Dear  Jim, 

When  are  you  coming  to  Hill  Farm  for  a visit ? 

I would  like  to  show  you  all  of  my  pets. 

We  will  have  a lot  of  fun  if  you  can  come. 

“The  story  we  are  going  to  read  today  tells  about  Jim’s  visit 
to  Hill  Farm.  The  name  of  it  is  'Jim’s  Little  Chicken.’  As  you 
read,  you  will  find  out  what  Jim  did  at  the  farm.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  74:  “How  did  Jim  get  to  the  farm?  Read  the  page  to 

yourself.  Be  ready  to  tell  how  long  Jim  is  going  to  stay  on 
the  farm.” 
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Page  75:  “What  do  you  see  Jim  doing  in  the  picture?  Where 
is  he  working?  Read  this  page  and  be  ready  to  tell  what  other 
things  he  did  besides  feeding  the  horses.” 

Page  76:  “What  is  Jim  doing?  What  do  you  think  this  page 
will  tell  us?  You  will  find  out  several  things  when  you  read  it. 
Read  to  yourself  and  see  how  many  things  you  can  remember.” 

Pages  77-78:  “The  last  part  of  our  story  tells  what  happened 
when  Jim  came  back  to  see  Little  Peep.  Read  the  last  two 
pages  to  yourself  and  be  ready  to  tell  what  happened  then.” 

Rereading  During  the  oral  rereading  of  the  story  show  the  pupils  how 

to  give  meaningful  emphasis  to  such  words  and  phrases  as: 


“Now  I will  have  two  boys  to  help  me.” 
“I  can  do  a lot  of  work  in  ten  days.” 

Related  Practice 


Evaluating 

ideas 


Phonetic 

analysis 


To  promote  the  ability  to  evaluate  ideas  and  to  give  practice 
in  the  use  of  because  and  if,  write  the  following  sentences  on 
the  blackboard: 

1.  John  was  glad  to  have  Jim  visit  the  farm  because 

Jim  could  show  him  how  to  do  a lot  of  work, 
he  liked  Jim. 

2.  The  hen  gave  Jim  an  egg  because 

hens  lay  eggs, 
she  was  his  own  pet. 

Direct  the  children  to  read  each  sentence.  Discuss  with  the 
pupils  the  idea  in  each  of  the  sentence  endings  and  have  them 
select  the  appropriate  ending. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  consonant  blends  pi,  bl,  fl,  cl,  and  si,  proceed  as 
follows: 

1.  Write  the  words  play  and  please  on  the  blackboard.  Ask 
the  pupils  to  indicate  the  parts  of  the  words  that  look  and 
sound  alike. 

2.  Then  write  the  word  pay,  have  it  pronounced,  change  it 
to  play,  and  have  the  new  word  pronounced.  In  like  manner, 
present  ate  and  plate. 

Use  the  above  procedure  to  present  the  consonant  blends  bl, 
fl,  cl,  si.  The  following  groups  of  words  may  be  used: 
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Step  1 

black 

blue 

Step  2 
back  (black) 
new  (blew) 
show  (blow) 


fly 

flew 


fat  (flat) 
new  (flew) 
my  (fly) 


cluck 

clothes 


over  (clover) 
bang  (clang) 
duck  (cluck) 


sleep 

slower 


side  (slide) 
red  (sled) 
Dick  (slick) 


Work-Book 


To  give  practice  in  the  independent  recognition  of  words 
containing  consonant  blends,  write  such  sentences  as  the  fol- 
lowing on  the  blackboard.  Note  carefully  the  pupils’  ability 
to  recognize  the  new  words. 

The  big  hill  at  Hill  Farm  was  slick. 

If  the  wind  blew,  it  was  very  cold  on  the  hill. 

Some  apples  were  on  a plate. 

The  plate  was  flat  and  round. 

Use  pages  22  and  23. 


Making 

illustrations 


Independent 

reading 


Correlated  Activities 

The  pupils  may  make  a country  diary  for  Jim  like  the  city 
diary  they  made  for  John.  (See  page  73  of  this  Guidebook.) 
This  diary  should  tell  about  the  different  animal  friends  at  Hill 
Farm  and  should  illustrate  the  work  and  play  activities  of  the 
children  in  the  story. 

Provide  opportunities  for  pupils  to  read  aloud  in  an  audi- 
ence situation  selections  they  have  enjoyed  in  their  inde- 
pendent reading.  (See  the  Bibliography,  page  151.) 


Baby  Elephant 

(Pages  79-84) 

Elephant  circus 
kinds*  front 


new  words: 


their 


stand* 


hat* 


roll 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Lead  the  children  to  tell  about  the  different  animals  they 
have  seen  at  the  circus.  Present  the  word  circus.  As  animals 
are  suggested,  write  their  names  on  the  blackboard,  being  sure 
that  elephant  is  included.  “What  kinds  of  tricks  can  circus  ani- 
mals do?”  Write  kinds  of  tricks  and  say,  “I  am  going  to  write 
down  three  kinds  (indicate  the  word)  of  circus  tricks.  As  you 
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Reading  f , 

Guided 

reading 


Rereading 


read  them,  see  if  you  can  think  of  an  animal  that  can  do  each 
trick.”  Present  the  phrases  roll  over  and  put  up  their  front 
feet.  Write  stand  on  their  heads  and  have  the  line  read. 

Tell  the  children  that  one  day  John  and  Nancy  Ann  were 
very  much  excited  because  their  Uncle  Joe  was  going  to  take 
them  to  the  circus.  “What  things  would  they  see  at  the  circus? 
Nancy  Ann  was  most  interested  in  one  of  the  elephants.  As 
you  read  the  story,  try  to  decide  why  she  watched  this  animal 
more  than  any  of  the  others.” 

m the  Book 

Pages  79-80:  “Let’s  find  the  story  called  ‘Baby  Elephant.’  Look 
at  the  picture.  What  do  you  think  this  page  of  our  story  will 
tell  about?  Look  at  the  picture  on  page  80.  What  do  you 
think  this  page  will  tell  us?  Yes,  the  first  part  of  our  story  is 
about  what  happened  on  the  way  to  the  circus.”  Write  the 
title  On  the  Way  to  the  Circus  on  the  blackboard.  “Read 
this  part  of  the  story  and  be  ready  to  tell  what  happened.” 
Page  81:  “What  is  the  next  part  of  our  story  about?”  Write 
the  title  At  the  Circus  on  the  blackboard.  “Read  this  page  to 
yourselves  to  find  out  what  John  and  Nancy  Ann  said  when 
they  saw  the  elephants.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Which 
elephant  is  Nancy  Ann  most  interested  in?  What  did  she  ask 
about  the  baby  elephant?” 

Page  82:  “Do  you  think  this  page  is  in  the  second  part  of  our 
story?”  Indicate  the  title  At  the  Circus.  “What  do  you  think 
the  man  has  told  the  elephants  to  do?  Which  elephant  is  not 
doing  the  trick?  Let’s  read  the  page  to  find  out  if  Baby  Ele- 
phant can  roll  over.” 

Page  83:  “Will  our  title  At  the  Circus  fit  this  page,  too?  What 
are  the  elephants  doing  now?  Read  the  page  and  be  ready 
to  tell  if  Baby  Elephant  could  do  this  trick.” 

Page  84:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page.  “Let’s  find  out  if  Baby  Elephant  did  this  trick  all  by 
herself  or  if  the  man  helped  her.” 

“How  many  parts  are  there  in  this  story?  What  does  the 
first  part  tell  about?”  Have  the  pupils  refer  to  the  titles  that 
have  been  written  on  the  blackboard.  “How  many  pages  are 
there  in  the  first  part  of  the  story?  What  does  the  second  part 
of  the  story  tell  about?  How  many  pages  are  there  in  this  part?” 
Have  the  children  read  each  part  of  the  story  aloud. 
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Extending . Have  the  pupils  recall  and  discuss  what  Uncle  Joe  said  when 
interpretation  NanCy  Ann  asked  him  if  the  Baby  Elephant  would  do  tricks 
(page  81)  and  what  John  said  about  Baby  Elephant  (page  83). 
Then  ask,  “Why  do  you  think  the  circus  man  had  Baby  Ele- 
phant in  the  circus  when  he  always  had  to  help  her?” 


Related  Practice 

Using  To  give  practice  in  using  context  clues  and  study  of  word 

elites^  forms,  write  such  sentences  as  the  following: 

Uncle  Joe  the  children  to  the  circus. 

took,  look 

They the  elephants  roll  over. 

saw,  was 

Ask  the  children  to  read  each  sentence  and  tell  which  word 
below  the  blank  completes  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  Write 
the  appropriate  word  in  the  blank. 

Phonetic  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  appear- 

analysts  ance  Q£  tke  consonant  blends  fr,  gr,  and  tr,  follow  the  procedure 

outlined  on  pages  96-97  of  this  Guidebook. 


Step  1 

friend 

from 

front 


gray 

green 

grass 


tree 

train 

trick 


Step  2 

red  (Fred) 
see  (free) 
tied  (fried) 
night  (fright) 


round  (ground) 
new  (grew) 
pay  (gray) 
made  (grade) 


rain  (train) 
tied  (tried) 
my  (try) 
duck  (truck) 


To  give  practice  in  the  independent  recognition  of  words 
containing  consonant  blends,  write  the  following  sentences  on 
the  blackboard.  Note  carefully  the  pupils’  ability  to  recognize 
the  italicized  words. 


Dick  had  a big  friend  named  Fred. 

Every  day  Fred  came  by  in  a truck. 

Sometimes  he  gave  Dick  a treat. 

He  gave  Dick  a free  ride  in  his  big  truck. 

Dick  wanted  to  have  a truck  when  he  grew  up. 

Use  pages  24  and  25. 


Work-Book 
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Correlated  Activities 


Dramatic 

play 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


Independent 

reading 


Ask  the  children  if  they  have  any  toys  that  can  do  tricks  the 
way  Nancy  Ann’s  toy  elephant  did  them.  In  dramatic  play 
activity  the  pupils  may  have  a toy  circus  in  which  they  make 
their  toy  animals  do  tricks. 

Read  aloud  to  the  children  the  story  “Ameliaranne  at  the 
Circus,”  by  Margaret  Gilmore,  from  The  Gunniwolf  and  Other 
Merry  Tales.  Good  poems  for  this  story  are  “The  Elephant,” 
from  I Like  Animals,  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch;  and  “Circus,” 
by  Eleanor  Farjeon,  from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella. 

Have  the  pupils  find  out  more  about  circus  animals  by  read- 
ing the  selections  listed  in  the  Bibliography,  page  151. 


Finding  a Pet 

(Pages  85-90) 

new  words:  Bee*  goat*  forget*  coat*  catch* 

mouse*  water  fish* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Establishing  “Do  you  know  what  a nickname  is?”  Explain  that  a nick- 

background  name  is  a name  given  to  a person  just  for  fun.  Discuss  the 
nicknames  of  various  pupils. 

“The  three  little  girls  in  the  story  we  are  going  to  read  today 
all  have  nicknames.  They  are  called  See,  Bee,  and  Wee.  They 
have  just  moved  to  a home  near  John  Hill’s  home.  Do  they 
live  on  a farm  or  in  the  city?  Two  of  the  little  girls  in  our 
story  got  some  pets  as  soon  as  they  came  to  the  farm,  but  the 
third  one  didn’t.  One  day  she  decided  to  find  a pet  of  her 
own,  and  she  got  into  some  trouble.  This  story  tells  what 
happened  while  she  was  looking  for  a pet.” 

Note:  The  word  water  will  be  presented  during  the  guided 
reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  85:  “What  are  the  names  of  the  three  little  girls  in  the 

reading  picture?  What  is  the  name  of  the  smallest  girl?  Yes,  the  small- 

est girl  is  Wee.  The  next  one  is  Bee,  and  the  biggest  one  is  See. 
The  girls’  father  is  telling  them  to  look  for  something  in  the 
barn.  What  do  you  think  they  will  find  there?  Read  the  page 
to  find  out.” 
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_ 


Extending 

interpretation 

' 

Rereading 


Page  86:  “What  two  pets  have  the  girls  found?  Which  girl 
doesn’t  have  a pet?”  Point  out  the  fact  that  the  biggest  girl 
has  the  bigger  pet.  “Read  the  page  to  find  qut  what  Wee  did 
when  she  didn’t  get  a pet  of  her  own.” 

Page  87:  “On  this  page  Wee  thinks  she  knows  a way  to  get  a 
pet  of  her  own.  Read  the  first  part  of  the  page  and  tell  what 
she  did  first.  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  yourself  to  find  out 
what  she  did  next.”  After  the  silent  reading  and  discussion 
ask,  “Why  didn’t  Wee  get  a robin  for  a pet?” 

Page  88:  “What  little  animal  is  Wee  trying  to  catch  now?  Let’s 
read  the  page  to  see  if  she  catches  him.  Why  didn’t  Wee  get 
a mouse  or  a squirrel  or  a rabbit  for  a pet?” 

Page  89:  “Now  what  is  Wee  doing?  Yes,  she  is  splashing  in 
the  water”  Present  the  word  water.  “Read  the  page  to  see 
what  happened.”  When  the  pupils  have  finished  reading,  ask, 
“Do  you  think  Wee  tried  hard  to  catch  a pet?  Why  couldn’t 
she  catch  the  fish?  What  does  she  say  she  will  have  to  do  now?” 

Page  90:  “On  the  way  home  Wee  had  a big  surprise.  Read 
the  page  to  find  out  what  it  was.” 

“What  animal  did  you  think  Father  was  going  to  give  Wee 
for  a pet?  Why  is  the  little  white  puppy  a good  pet  for  her?” 

Ask  the  pupils  how  they  can  tell  that  Wee  hadn’t  lived  at 
the  farm  very  long.  For  example,  if  she  had  known  more  about 
country  life,  she  probably  wouldn’t  have  put  on  her  best  coat 
and  hat  to  go  out  and  hunt  for  a pet. 

To  promote  ability  to  recognize  the  central  thought  of  a 
passage,  help  the  pupils  compose  summarizing  sentences  for 
various  episodes  of  the  story  as  they  reread  it  aloud.  A brief 
summary  may  be  built  on  the  blackboard  from  the  summariz- 
ing sentences  suggested  by  the  pupils.  For  example: 

See,  Bee,  and  Wee  lived  on  a farm. 

There  were  pets  for^See  and  Bee. 


Related  Practice 


Classifying  Have  the  children  look  through  the  story  and  fincf  the  ani- 

ammals  mals  which  are  mentioned.  Then  have  them  tell  where  each 

one  of  the  animals  lives.  Make  a list  of  the  animals  and  their 
homes  on  the  blackboard.  For  example:  pony— barn;  goat- 
barn;  robin— tree;  mouse— hole  in  the  ground. 
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Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


To  give  practice  in  associating  symbols  with  sounds,  write 
the  word  found  on  the  blackboard.  Then  say,  “Listen  care- 
fully.” Pronounce  the  word  round,  and  ask  the  pupils  to  tell 
how  to  change  the  word  found  to  make  the  word  round.  Erase 
the  / and  substitute  r.  Then  pronounce  the  word  sound  and 
have  the  pupils  tell  how  to  make  the  new  word.  Continue 
with  ground.  Use  the  same  procedure  with  other  groups  of 
words. 

Use  pages  26  and  27. 


Correlated  Activities 

By  using  the  summarizing  sentences  developed  in  the  re- 
reading section  of  this  lesson  plan  as  a guide,  the  pupils  may 
make  a sequence  of  pictures  with  appropriate  captions  for  a 
movie  of  this  story. 

Read  aloud  or  tell  to  the  pupils  the  story  “Paddy’s  Three 
Pets,”  by  M.  Phillips,  in  Told  under  the  Blue  Umbrella.  The 
teacher  may  also  read  aloud  The  Country  Noisy  Book,  by 
M.  W.  Brown,  and  place  this  book  on  the  library  table. 


Making 
a movie 


Hearing 

stories 


Halloween  Fun 


(Pages  91-96) 

new  words:  Halloween  fool 

hungry  before 


won't 

about 


sniff 


noise 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Let  the  children  describe  funny  things  they  have  done  on 
Halloween.  Ask  if  they  have  ever  dressed  up  on  Halloween 
and  tried  to  fool  the  neighbors.  “That  is  what  See  and  Bee 
and  Wee  wanted  to  do  on  Halloween.  They  said  It  won’t  be 
like  Halloween  if  we  can’t  fool  someone.  They  dressed  up 
and  tried  to  fool  someone  at  home  before  ihey  went  to  see  their 
neighbors.  One  of  their  pets  began  to  sniff  at  them.  He  sniffed 
and  sniffed.  One  pet  made  a big  noise  when  he  saw  them,  and 
another  pet  did  something  very  surprising.  Let’s  read  the  story 
and  find  out  everything  that  happened  to  See,  Bee,  and  Wee 
on  Halloween.” 

Note:  The  words  about  and  hungry  will  be  presented  dur- 
ing the  guided  reading. 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  91:  “Whose  clothes  are  the  three  girls  wearing?  Let’s  read 

reading  the  page  to  find  out  what  they  are  saying  to  each  other.” 

Page  92:  “Just  when  See,  Bee,  and  Wee  thought  they  could 
fool  everybody,  someone  recognized  them.  But  then  he  helped 
them  fool  other  people.  Read  the  page  and  find  out  who  it 
was  and  how  he  helped  the  girls.” 

Page  93:  “Let’s  read  to  see  whether  or  not  the  girls  can  fool 
anyone  now.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “How  did  the  puppy 
know  which  girl  was  Wee?” 

Page  94:  “Read  to  find  out  how  the  girls  felt  when  they 
didn’t  fool  Puppy.  Why  did  they  think  they  couldn’t  have  any 
fun  that  Halloween?” 

Page  95:  “On  this  page  we  will  read  about  two  hungry  pets.” 
Present  the  phrase.  “Read  the  page  and  be  ready  to  tell  how 
the  girls  knew  they  were  hungry.” 

Page  96:  “Read  the  page  to  see  what  happens  now.”  After 
the  silent  reading  allow  time  for  discussion  of  the  unexpected 
ending.  “Why  couldn’t  Goat  bump  See  and  Wee?  Do  you 
think  the  girls  were  glad  they  could  fool  Goat?” 

Rereading  Select  four  pupils  to  read  the  conversational  parts  and  one 

to  read  the  narrative  sections  of  the  story. 


Related  Practice 


Evaluating 

ideas 


To  give  practice  in  evaluating  ideas,  write  on  the  blackboard 
such  questions  and  answers  as  the  following: 


Why  did  the  girls  want  to  fool  everyone? 

1.  It  was  Halloween. 

2.  They  just  wanted  to  look  funny. 

Why  did  the  puppy  go  sniff,  sniff? 

1.  He  didn’t  want  the  girls  to  fool  him. 

2.  He  wanted  to  find  Wee. 


Have  the  pupils  read  each  of  the  “Why”  questions  and  select 
the  answer  which  gives  the  better  reason. 


Vocabulary  List  in  columns  on  the  blackboard  the  new  words  presented 
in  Unit  II.  For  suggestions  for  varied  types  of  procedures  see 
page  83  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Work-Book  Use  pages  28,  29,  and  30.  Pages  31  and  32  are  test  pages. 

Instructions  for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  re- 
sults are  given  on  pages  84-86  of  this  Guidebook.  If  the  Work- 
Books  are  not  available,  the  teacher  may  construct  a vocabulary 
test  similar  to  the  one  on  pages  85  and  86  of  this  Guidebook. 

Correlated  Activities 

Having  a If  this  story  is  read  at  Halloween,  the  pupils  may  plan  a 

Halloween  dress-up  party  in  the  classroom  and  see  if  they  can  fool  their 
friends.  Paper-bag  masks  and  other  disguises  may  be  used. 

Independent  Have  the  pupils  look  for  other  suggestions  for  Halloween 
reading  fun  jn  ^ seiections  listed  in  the  Bibliography,  page  151. 


Summarizing  the  Unit 


Classifying 

and 

generalizing 


Encourage  pupils  to  recall  the  animal  friends  they  have 
read  about  in  this  unit  and  in  their  independent  reading.  As 
the  children  suggest  names  of  animals,  write  them  on  the 
blackboard. 


1.  Have  the  pupils  play  a “finding”  game  by  going  to  the 
blackboard  and  pointing  to  those  that  belong  in  such  classifica- 
tions as  the  following: 


animals  that  farm  children 
can  have  for  pets 
baby  animals 

animals  that  work  on  a farm 
the  biggest  animal 


animals  that  have  two  feet 
animals  that  have  four  feet 
animals  that  can  run 
animals  that  can  fly 
animals  that  can  swim 


Some  of  the  above  classifications  are  not  fixed;  the  animals 
that  pupils  include  will  be  determined  by  their  experiential 
background.  Encourage  pupils  to  tell  why  they  include  certain 
animals  under  a particular  heading. 


2.  Have  the  pupils  play  a “makes-me-think-of”  game  with  the 
list  of  animals.  Write  the  following  groups  of  words  on  the 
blackboard  and  have  the  pupils  tell  which  animal  or  animals 
each  word  makes  them  think  of: 


Caw,  caw;  peep,  peep;  ma-ma;  b-a-a-a;  cluck,  cluck. 
Barn,  nest,  water,  house,  tree,  hole  in  the  ground, 
circus,  farm. 


Unit  III- — New  Story  Book  Friends 


Overview  of  the  Unit 

“New  Story  Book  Friends.”  brings  together  a group  of  humor- 
ous fanciful  tales  in  which  the  story  characters  are  animals  with 
distinct  personalities  and  human  characteristics. 

All  of  the  selections  appeal  to  the  children’s  sense  ot  humor, 
stimulate  their  imagination,  and  extend  their  interest  and 
pleasure  in  reading.  Throughout  the  unit,  pictures  add  amus- 
ing details  to  the  characterization  of  the  various  animals,  and 
the  cadences  and  rhythms  of  the  verbal  text  enhance  the  mood 
of  each  tale.  The  style  of  these  stories  makes  them  especially 
pleasurable  for  oral  reading  and  contributes  greatly  to  fluency. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

During  informal  discussion  ask  the  pupils  to  tell  about  make- 
believe  stories  they  have  read  in  which  animals  talk  and  do 
things  that  people  do.  During  the  classroom  story  hour  the 
teacher  should  tell  or  read  aloud  some  good  fanciful  stories 
about  animals.  Several  will  be  found  in  the  collection  Told 
under  the  Magic  Umbrella,  compiled  by  the  literature  commit- 
tee of  the  Association  for  Childhood  Education. 

Introducing  the  Unit 

“The  last  stories  we  read  in  Friends  and  Neighbors  were 
about  real  animals.  But  the  stories  we’re  going  to  read  now 
are  about  make-believe  animals.  They  talk  and  wear  clothes 
and  do  things  just  the  way  people  do.  The  part  of  our  book 
that  tells  about  these  story  book  animals  is  called  ‘New  Story 
Book  Friends.’  See  if  you  can  find  it  in  the  table  of  contents.” 
Discuss  with  pupils  some  of  the  story  titles  in  the  unit. 
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Little  Rooster  and  the  Sun 

(Pages  98-101) 

new  words:  sun*  tried*  cock-a-doodle-doo  wake* 

wonderful  early 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “The  first  one  of  our  new  story  book  friends  lives  in  the 

andvocabuLtry  barnyard.  Perhaps  you  have  heard  him  crowing  early  in  the 
morning.  This  is  what  he  says.”  Present  cock-a-doodle-doo. 
“Now  can  you  guess  who  he  is?  In  our  story  there  is  a little 
rooster  who  was  just  learning  to  crow.  One  day  something 
wonderful  happened  to  him.  It  made  him  feel  very  proud  and 
important.  What  do  you  suppose  it  was?” 


. Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  98:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  time  of  day  is  it?  What 

reading  js  tjje  little  rooster  doing?  Let’s  read  the  page  to  find  out  what 

he  will  do  when  he  gets  up  on  the  fence.”  After  the  silent 
reading  ask,  “Why  did  Little  Rooster  want  to  crow?” 

Page  99:  “What  has  happened  now?  Read  the  page  to  see  how 
Little  Rooster  feels.” 


Rereading 
and  extending 
appreciation 


Page  100:  “What  do  you  think  the  other  animals  are  saying 
to  Little  Rooster?  Read  the  page  to  find  out.” 

Page  101:  After  the  pupils  have  read  this  page  silently,  ask, 
“Why  did  the  barnyard  animals  think  Little  Rooster  was  so 
wonderful?  Do  you  think  he  really  waked  the  sun?” 

As  a first  step  in  oral  interpretation,  the  teacher  may  ask 
the  pupils  to  show  how  they  think  Little  Rooster  sounded  when 
he  said  “C-c-c!  C-c-c!”  and  when  he  said  “Cock-a-doodle-doo!” 
Then  one  pupil  may  read  the  narrative  sections,  one  may  be 
the  rooster,  and  others  may  be  the  hens,  ducks,  and  chickens. 


Related  Practice 

Interpreting  To  promote  the  ability  to  interpret  meanings  of  groups  of 
meaning  words,  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard: 

1.  Little  Rooster  waked  up  before  the  sun  was  up. 

2.  Little  Rooster  tried  to  crow. 

Little  Rooster  tried  to  say,  “Cock-a-doodle-doo!” 
Little  Rooster  waked  up  early  in  the  morning. 
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Work-Book 


i 


Have  the  children  read  the  first  sentence  in  the  first  group. 
Then  ask  them  to  read  the  two  sentences  in  the  second  group 
and  select  the  one  which  means  almost  the  same  as  Sentence  1 . 
Continue  in  like  manner  with  the  second  sentence. 

Then  underline  the  phrases  before  the  sun  was  up  and  to 
crow.  Have  pupils  locate  and  underline  the  phrase  in  the  sec- 
ond group  of  sentences  that  corresponds  to  each  in  meaning. 

To  give  further  practice  in  recognizing  words  which  are  like 
known  words  except  for  the  initial  consonant  blend,  write  each 
of  the  words  listed  below  and  by  substituting  different  initial 
consonant  blends  make  the  words  in  parentheses:  shout  (stout), 
fly  ( try ) ( sly ),  brown  (clown),  train  (plain),  trick  (slick). 

Use  page  33. 


Correlated  Activities 

Making  a Have  pupils  keep  a record  of  the  “New  Story  Book  Friends” 

rime  book  they  meet>  They  may  make  a rime  book  by  composing  group 
nonsense  verses  about  each  story  (see  picture,  page  16  of  this 
Guidebook),  or  the  teacher  may  present  a rime  such  as  the 
following,  asking  pupils  to  supply  a last  line: 

Little  Rooster  called  the  sun. 

“Cock-a-doodle-doo!  I want  some  fun!” 

Up  came  the  sun,  and  Rooster  said. 


(“I  made  the  sun  get  out  of  bed!”) 

Ask  several  pupils  to  paint  a picture  of  Little  Rooster  crow- 
ing, and  choose  one  of  these  to  illustrate  the  rime. 


Baby  Rabbit’s  Name 

(Pages  102-108) 

new  words:  woods*  ever  Ground-hog  seen*  Bear 

each  right*  nose  wiggles 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “The  next  story  book  animals  we  are  going  to  read  about 

vocabulary  ijve  tjie  woocjs#  A family  of  rabbits,  a bear,  a squirrel,  and 
a crow  all  live  there.  And  there  is  another  animal  that  has 
never  been  in  any  of  our  stories  before—a  ground-hog. 
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"The  rabbit  family  in  our  story  had  a new  little  baby. 
His  mother  and  father  and  his  grandmother  and  grandfather 
thought  he  was  the  most  wonderful  baby  they  had  ever  seen. 
So  they  wanted  to  give  him  a wonderful  name.  Each  one 
thought  and  thought,  but  no  one  could  think  of  the  right  name. 
Then  all  at  once  old  Grandfather  Rabbit  began  to  wiggle  his 
nose  very  fast.  ‘I  know,’  he  shouted.  ‘I  know  what  to  do.’  Let’s 
read  the  story  to  find  out  how  Baby  Rabbit  finally  got  a name.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Bage  102:  Encourage  discussion  of  the  picture  and  have  pupils 

reading  read  the  page  to  see  what  the  rabbits  are  saying  about  the  baby. 

Page  103:  “Let’s  read  on  and  see  if  anyone  in  the  family  can 
think  of  a name  for  the  baby  rabbit.”  After  the  silent  reading 
ask,  “Why  was  Grandfather  Rabbit  in  such  a hurry  to  find  a 
name  for  the  baby?  Why  did  he  go  to  visit  the  ground-hog?” 

Pages  104-106:  Use  the  type  of  procedure  suggested  above  to 
guide  the  reading  of  these  pages. 

Pages  107-108:  “You  may  read  the  rest  of  the  story  by  your- 
selves to  find  out  what  they  named  Baby  Rabbit.”  After  the 
silent  reading  ask,  “What  name  was  finally  chosen  for  Baby 
Rabbit?  Why  did  the  rabbits  think  it  was  just  the  right  name? 
Who  was  the  happiest  about  it?  Why?” 

Rereading  Choose  pupils  to  represent  the  various  animals  and  read  the 

corresponding  conversational  parts.  One  pupil  may  be  chosen 
to  read  the  narrative  sections. 


Related  Practice 


Recognizing 

contrasting 

meanings 


To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  contrasting  meanings, 
write  the  word  right  on  the  blackboard  and  say,  “Sometimes, 
when  you  answer  a question,  I say,  ‘That  is  right.’  If  the 

answer  isn’t  right,  I say  it  is  .”  Elicit  “wrong.” 

Explain  that  “wrong”  is  the  opposite  of  “right.” 

Then  write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  in  two 
columns.  Have  the  pupils  read  each  word  in  the  first  column 
and  find  the  word  in  the  second  column  which  is  its  opposite 
in  meaning. 


up,  big,  yes,  day,  slower 
no,  little,  down,  faster,  night 
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To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  long  and  short 
sounds  of  the  letter  i,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Write  the  following  sentence  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
it  read:  I like  apples.  Then  ask,  “What  is  the  first  word  in  this 
sentence?  This  word  has  only  one  letter  in  it,  and  the  name 
of  the  letter  is  7.  Can  you  hear  the  sound  of  this  letter  in  the 
next  word  in  the  sentence?”  Write  the  two  forms  of  the  letter 
on  the  blackboard:  I—i.  Ask  a child  to  pronounce  the  word 
like  and  indicate  the  letter  i in  the  word. 


2.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  in  a column. 
Have  pupils  pronounce  each  of  the  words  and  indicate  the 
letter  i:  high,  five,  line,  right,  time,  white,  night,  sign,  side. 

Then  say,  “Sometimes  this  letter  sounds  as  it  does  in  the 
words  we  have  been  pronouncing.  We  call  this  sound  the  ‘long 
sound’  of  the  letter  i. 


3.  “Sometimes  the  letter  i sounds  another  way.”  Write  the 
following  list  of  words  in  a column  and  ask  the  pupils  to  tell 


which  part  looks  and  sounds  the  same  in  each  word:  is,  in,  it, 
if.  Then  say,  “Sometimes  the  letter  i sounds  the  way  it  does  in 
these  words.  This  is  the  ‘short  sound’  of  the  letter  i.” 


Work-Book 


4.  Write  the  following  list  of  words  on  the  blackboard  in  a 
column  and  have  pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  indicate 
the  letter  i:  big,  did,  fish,  give,  him,  his,  Jim,  kitten,  milk, 
sniff,  pig,  Tim,  sister,  think,  this,  which,  wiggle. 

5.  Pronounce  the  following  words  and  have  pupils  tell 
whether  they  hear  a long  or  short  i in  each  word:  is,  right,  him, 
five,  ride,  did,  sit,  fine,  big,  time,  side,  night,  pig. 

Use  pages  34  and  35. 


Adding 
to  the 
rime  book 


Independent 

reading 


Correlated  Activities 

Pupils  may  decide  which  animal  they  would  like  to  draw  for  ** 
the  class  record  book.  They  may  compose  a rime  of  their  own, 
or  suggest  a closing  line  for  the  following: 

“Our  baby  rabbit  must  have  a name, 

But  we  don’t  want  it  to  be  the  same 
As  other  bunnies,  bears,  or  crows. 


(I  know  a name— Wee  Wiggle  Nose!”) 

See  the  Bibliography,  page  151.  Pupils  may  plan  a story 
hour  and  read  aloud  the  stories  they  liked  best. 
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Little  Bear  and  the  Honey 


(Pages  109-112) 

new  words:  honey  * smell 


best * 


climb 


sling * 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “What  kind  of  food  do  you  think  bears  like  best?”  When 

and  vocabulary  PUP^S  suggest  honey,  say,  “Bears  like  honey  so  much  that  when- 
ever they  smell  it  they  try  to  get  it.  Sometimes  it  is  at  the  top 
of  a high  tree  where  the  bees  have  put  it.  But  even  then  bears 
will  climb  up  after  it.  What  do  you  suppose  the  bees  do  when 
they  find  a bear  trying  to  steal  their  honey?” 

After  discussion  say,  “Today  we  are  going  to  read  a story 
called  ‘Little  Bear  and  the  Honey.’  It  tells  what  happened  to 
a little  bear  who  went  walking  in  the  woods  one  day.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Have  pupils  look  at  the  four  pictures  in  this  story.  Direct 
attention  to  the  expression  on  Little  Bear’s  face  in  each  of  the 
pictures  and  lead  the  children  to  infer  what  is  happening  to 
him.  Then  encourage  them  to  read  the  story  independently. 

“What  did  Little  Bear  expect  to  find  in  the  hole  in  the  tree? 
What  else  did  he  find  that  he  didn’t  expect?  Why  did  Mother 
Bear  tell  him  he  would  forget  about  his  stings  when  he  wanted 
some  more  honey?”  Bring  out  the  fact  that  bears  like  honey 
so  much  that  they  always  go  back  to  get  it  even  though  the  bees 
do  sting  them. 

Before  the  story  is  reread  orally,  have  the  pupils  tell  how 
they  think  such  phrases  as  “M-m-m!  I smell  honey”  should  be 
read  to  show  how  Little  Bear  felt. 


Guided 

reading 


Extending 

interpretation 


Rereading 


Related  Practice 

Phonetic  To  promote  auditory  discrimination  of  the  long  and  short 

analysts  sounds  of  the  letter  i,  pronounce  the  following  words  and  have 

the  pupils  tell  whether  they  hear  a long  or  a short  i in  each 
word:  find,  fine,  Bill,  like,  rabbit,  didn’t,  ride,  Dick,  valentine, 
dinner,  climb,  hill,  surprise,  I’ll,  time , Jill,  little,  will,  wish, 
five,  is,  him. 

Use  pages  36  and  37. 


Work-Book 
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Correlated  Activities 


Adding  If  the  pupils  are  familiar  with  the  first  story  in  Winnie-the- 

the.  , Pooh,  by  A.  A.  Milne,  they  may  want  to  use  Pooh’s  little  song 

for  the  beginning  of  their  nonsense  verse  tor  this  story: 


Isn’t  it  funny 

How  a bear  likes  honey? 

Buzz!  Buzz!  Buzz!1 


Hearing 

stories 


(Little  Bear  does.) 

The  teacher  may  read  aloud  the  bear  and  honey  story  in  the 
first  chapter  of  Winnie-the-Pooh , referred  to  above. 


A Pie  for  Billy  Goat 

(Pages  113-119) 

new  words:  pie  small  six  o'clock  wait  until 

biggest  ready 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Once  upon  a time  there  was  a jolly  little  pig  who  lived  in 

background  Animal  Town  with  his  mother.  Every  night  at  six  o'clock 
and  vocabulary  jo 

Jolly  Little  Pig  had  dinner.  Sometimes  he  was  so  hungry  that  j 
he  didn’t  think  he  could  wait  until  dinner  was  ready.  It  was 
especially  hard  for  him  to  wait  when  Mother  Pig  made  pie,  *j 
because  she  made  the  biggest  and  best  pies  in  Animal  Town. 
And  even  though  Jolly  Little  Pig  was  a small  pig,  he  could 
always  eat  a lot  of  pie. 

“Jolly  Little  Pig’s  favorite  kind  of  pie  was  apple  pie.  Right 
in  front  of  his  house  there  was  a fine,  big  apple  tree.  Some- 
times the  other  animals  in  Animal  Town  tried  to  take  the  ¥ 
apples.  That  is  just  what  they  tried  to  do  in  this  story.  Do  you 
think  the  pigs  were  able  to  stop  them?’’ 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  113:  “What  does  the  picture  show  that  makes  you  know 

reading  thiS  is  a make-believe  story?”  Lead  pupils  to  guess  what  the 

pigs  are  saying.  “Now  read  the  page  to  see  if  you  guessed  right.” 

1 From  Winnie-the-Pooh , by  A.  A.  Milne.  Copyright,  E.  P.  Dutton  & 

Co.,  Inc. 
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Pages  114-119:  Guide  the  reading  of  these  pages  as  suggested 
in  previous  lesson  plans. 

Rereading  Discuss  with  the  pupils  how  to  bring  out  the  characteriza- 

tion of  each  animal  in  the  oral  reading.  Call  attention  to  such 
exclamatory  sentences  as  “M-m-m!  How  I wish  I had  an  apple 
pie!”  ‘‘What  fine  apples!  Just  smell  them!”  etc. 


Related  Practice 


Proving 
a point 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


To  give  practice  in  finding  statements  to  support  a point 
under  discussion,  write  questions  such  as  are  suggested  below. 
Have  pupils  recall  story  facts  and  answer  each  question.  Then 
ask  them  to  turn  to  the  story  in  their  books  and  see  if  they  can 
prove  that  their  answer  is  correct. 

Did  Red  Cow  wait  until  the  pies  were  ready? 

Were  the  pies  ready  at  six  o'clock? 

Did  Jolly  Little  Pig  eat  a small  pie? 

To  develop  awareness  of  the  variability  in  the  sound  of  the 
vowel  i,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Write  the  words  climb,  six,  biggest,  little,  pig,  like,  until. 
Have  each  word  pronounced,  and  ask  the  pupils  to  tell 
whether  the  letter  i has  the  long  or  short  sound. 

2.  Then  say,  “We  have  been  talking  about  the  long  and 
short  sounds  of  the  letter  i.  Sometimes  it  has  another  sound.” 
Write  the  words  bird , first , circus , birthday,  and  girl.  “Now 
listen  carefully  as  I pronounce  these  words.”  Pronounce  each 
word  and  point  to  the  letters  ir.  “When  the  letter  r comes 
after  the  letter  i,  the  i usually  sounds  the  way  it  does  in  these 
words.  Let’s  call  this  the  sound  of  i with  r.” 

3.  Say,  “I  am  going  to  pronounce  some  words.  Tell  me  if 
you  hear  long  i,  short  i,  or  the  i-r  sound  in  each  one.”  Pro- 
nounce pie,  dirt,  dig,  sir,  sit,  shirt,  mine,  stir,  nine,  thirsty,  time. 

Use  pages  38  and  39. 


Correlated  Activities 

Silhouettes  of  the  animals  may  be  made,  and  a rime,  such  as 
the  following,  may  be  placed  under  the  picture: 

Billy  Goat  wanted  the  biggest  and  best 
Of  apples  and  pies  and  all  the  rest. 

But  Mother  Pig  played  a trick  on  Billy, 


Adding 
to  the 
rime  book 


(And  made  the  goat  look  very  silly.) 
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The  Candy  Tree 

(Pages  120-124) 

new  words:  Bobby  soft  breakfast  never*  better 

knew  grows*  dig* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “The  next  animal  we  are  going  to  read  about  is  a little 

vocabulary  squirrel  named  Bobby.  Bobby  had  a nice  soft  nest  high  up  in 

a tree  in  a big  park.  Every  morning  he  scampered  down  the 
tree  to  find  something  good  for  breakfast.  Usually  he  found 
only  nuts,  but  one  morning  he  found  something  different.  It 
tasted  much  better  than  nuts.  Bobby  never  knew  there  was 
anything  so  good  to  eat  in  the  world.  Maybe  you  can  guess 
what  it  was  when  you  read  the  title  of  the  story.”  Write  The 
Candy  Tree  on  the  blackboard.  “Have  you  ever  heard  of  a 
candy  tree?  Let’s  see  if  there  is  one  in  this  story.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  120:  “What  is  Bobby  Squirrel  doing  in  this  picture? 

reading  Read  the  page  to  see  what  it  tells  about  him.”  After  the  silent 

reading  ask,  “What  made  Bobby  wake  up?” 

Page  121:  “What  do  you  think  Bobby  Squirrel  will  want  now? 
Read  the  page  to  see  where  the  candy  came  from.”  After  the 
silent  reading  ask,  “Where  did  the  candy  eggs  come  from? 
Why  was  Bobby  surprised  when  he  saw  them?” 

Page  122:  “How  many  candy  eggs  do  you  see  in  the  picture? 
Read  the  page  and  be  ready  to  tell  why  Bobby  didn’t  eat  the 
green  egg.” 

Page  123:  “What  is  Grandfather  Squirrel  doing?  Read  this 
page  to  see  whether  he  knows  the  answer  to  Bobby’s  questions.” 
Page  124:  “Now  what  do  you  think  Bobby  will  do?”  After  the 
pupils  have  read  the  page,  ask,  “Why  did  Grandfather  Squirrel 
laugh  when  he  saw  Bobby  planting  the  egg?” 

Rereading  During  the  oral  reading  of  this  story,  pupils  should  bring 

out  how  excited  Bobby  Squirrel  was  when  he  found  the  candy 
eggs  (page  121);  how  puzzled  he  was  about  the  eggs,  but  how 
good  they  tasted  (page  122);  how  eager  he  was  to  find  out  what 
Grandfather  Squirrel  would  say  about  them  (page  123);  what 
a funny  thing  he  did  with  the  green  egg  (page  124). 
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Related  Practice 

To  give  practice  in  the  use  of  good,  better,  and  best,  write 
the  following  lines  on  the  blackboard: 

good  better  best 


Language 

usage 


The  candy  eggs  were  soft  and 

Bobby  thought  they  were  

He  knew  they  were  the 


than  nuts. 


food  he  had  ever  found. 


Have  the  pupils  read  each  sentence,  filling  the  blanks  by  sup 
plying  orally  one  of  the  words  written  above. 


Phonetic 

analysis 


To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  appear 
ance  of  the  consonant  blends  br,  cr,  and  dr,  proceed  as  follows 


1.  Write  the  words  brown  and  breakfast  on  the  blackboard 
and  ask  the  pupils  to  indicate  the  parts  of  the  words  that  look 
and  sound  alike.  Then  write  the  word  look,  change  it  tc 
brook,  and  have  the  word  pronounced.  Continue  with  Dick 
(brick),  thought  (brought).  Mother  (brother),  room  (broom) 


2.  Direct  attention  to  the  cr  sound  in  crow,  and  the  dr  sounc 
in  drop.  Then  write  each  of  the  words  in  the  following  list 
have  it  pronounced,  change  it  to  the  word  in  parentheses,  and 
have  that  word  pronounced:  grow  (crow),  tried  (cried),  bad 
(crack),  must  (crust);  top  (drop),  new  (drew),  my  (dry). 


Individual 

practice 


If  some  children  need  further  practice  in  identifying  the 
variant  sounds  of  the  letter  i,  pronounce  words  such  as  climb 
girl,  if,  high,  and  have  the  pupils  tell  whether  they  hear  the 
long  or  short  sound  of  the  letter  i or  the  sound  of  i with  r 


Work-Book  U se  pages  40  and  4 1 . 


Correlated  Activities 

Have  the  pupils  compose  original  rimes  about  Bobby  Squir 
rel  or  suggest  a last  line  for  the  following: 

Oh,  see  the  candy  eggs  I found! 

They  were  right  here  on  the  ground. 

I want  some  more  of  them,  and  so 


Adding 
to  the 
rime  book 


Independent 

reading 


(I’ll  put  one  in  the  ground  to  grow.) 

Pupils  may  choose  additional  stories  for  audience  readinj 
from  those  listed  in  the  Bibliography,  page  151. 
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Bunny  Rabbit  Makes  a Home 

(Pages  125-129) 

iew  words:  cabbage  field  far*  leaves  through 


> reparation  for  Reading 

resenting  “Bunny  Rabbit  and  his  mother  lived  in  a cabbage  field.  It 

ocabulary  was  a place  for  them  to  have  their  home,  because  when 

they  were  hungry  all  they  had  to  do  was  hop  out  through  their 
front  door  and  nibble  on  the  nice,  tender  cabbage  leaves. 

“One  day  Bunny  Rabbit  thought  he’d  like  to  dig  a hole  of 
his  own.  But  there  was  one  important  thing  he  didn’t  know 
about  making  a home.  When  you  read  the  story  ‘Bunny  Rab- 
bit Makes  a Home,’  you’ll  find  out  what  it  was.” 


leading  from  the  Book 

fuided  Page  125:  “What  are  Bunny  Rabbit  and  his  mother  eating  in 

zadmg  the  picture?  Can  you  see  their  home?  Let’s  read  the  page  to 

see  what  Bunny  Rabbit  is  saying.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask, 
“What  did  Bunny  Rabbit  have  to  do  before  he  could  dig  a 
hole  of  his  own?  What  did  he  do  to  grow  big?” 

Page  126:  “Mother  Rabbit  is  showing  Bunny  where  to  dig  his 
hole.  Read  this  page  to  find  out  what  he  had  to  do  before  his 
home  would  be  ready.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “What 
did  Mother  Rabbit  tell  Bunny  to  do  next?” 


Page  127:  “Read  to  see  if  Bunny  finds  out  why  Mother  Rabbit 
wanted  him  to  have  two  doors.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask, 
“What  does  Bunny  want  to  know  about  the  two  doors?” 


i 

! Rereading 
nd  extending 
iterpretation 


I 


Pages  128-129:  “Pretty  soon  Bunny  Rabbit  will  find  out  why 
he  had  to  dig  two  doors.  Finish  reading  the  story  and  be  ready 
to  tell  why.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Why  did  Bunny 
decide  that  it  was  good  to  have  two  doors  to  his  home?” 
During  the  oral  reading  of  the  story  call  attention  to  the 
action  words  and  repetitional  patterns  and  help  the  pupils 
decide  how  to  give  such  words  and  phrases  meaningful  em- 
phasis. For  example,  in  the  expression  “Wait,  Bunny.  Wait 
until  you  grow  some  more,”  the  word  “wait”  should  be  held 
like  a long  note  in  music.  The  words  “Hop,  hop,  hop”  should 
be  spoken  lightly  and  crisply.  Discuss  also  “Wiggle,  wiggle,” 
“Sniff,  sniff,”  “The  dog  was  coming  fast!  Very  fast!” 
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Related  Practice 


Interpreting 

descriptive 

narrative 


Phonetic 

analysis 


To  promote  the  ability  to  interpret  descriptive  materia 
without  the  aid  of  picture  clues,  have  the  pupils  read  the  fo] 
lowing  passage  and  draw  a picture  to  illustrate  it. 

Bunny  Rabbit  sat  by  the  front  door  of  his  home. 

He  was  eating  green  cabbage  leaves. 

His  mother  was  coming  through  the  cabbage  field. 

She  was  not  far  from  Bunny  Rabbit’s  home. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  long  and  shoi 
sounds  of  the  vowel  y and  to  associate  both  sounds  with  th 
symbol,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Pronounce  the  word  by  and  ask  the  pupils  what  soun< 
they  hear  at  the  end  of  the  word  (long  i).  Then  write  the  won 
by  and  say,  “This  word  ends  with  the  letter  y,  but  the  Ion 
sound  of  the  letter  y is  just  like  the  long  sound  of  the  letter  i.' 
Write  the  words  my,  fly,  and  by.  Have  pupils  pronounce  eacl 
and  indicate  the  letter  y. 


2.  “Sometimes  the  letter  y sounds  like  a short  i."  Write  th 
words  every,  family,  poky,  pony,  story,  Sally.  Have  pupils  prc 
nounce  each  word  and  indicate  the  letter  y.  Explain  that  th 
sound  of  y in  these  words  is  the  short  sound. 


3.  Write  the  following  words  in  a column  and  have  pupil 
pronounce  each  one  and  tell  whether  the  y is  long  or  shori 
try,  party,  buy,  very,  why,  city,  candy,  hungry,  fly,  cry. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  42  and  43. 


Correlated  Activities 


Adding 
to  the 
rime  book 


Have  the  pupils  make  an  illustration  showing  Bunny  Ral 
bit’s  house  with  the  dog  digging  at  one  door  and  Bunny  rui 
ning  out  through  the  other  door.  They  may  compose  a rim 
to  go  with  the  picture  or  add  a line  to  the  following  one: 

Little  Rabbit  went  hop,  hop,  hop 

Into  his  house,  but  he  didn’t  stop. 

The  dog  ran  after  him,  “Bow,  wow,  wow.” 


Hearing 

stories 


(But  he  won’t  catch  little  Rabbit  now!) 

Read  aloud  to  the  pupils  the  chapter  from  Winnie-the-Poo 
in  which  Pooh  visits  Rabbit  and  gets  stuck  in  the  door. 


Independent  See  the  Bibliography,  page  151  of  this  Guidebook. 

reading 
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Little  Bear’s  Wish 


(Pages  180-134) 

new  words:  rake*  tired  tomorrow  minute  large 

blew*  winter 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “One  day  Little  Bear  went  outdoors  to  help  his  mother. 

vocabulary  There  was  a lot  of  work  for  them  to  do.  They  had  to  catch 

I fish,  they  had  to  get  honey,  and  they  had  to  dig  a large  hole 

to  sleep  in  when  winter  came.  Little  Bear  worked  for  a time, 
but  soon  he  got  tired.  He  didn’t  want  to  work  any  more. 
Then  he  made  a funny  wish  and  told  his  mother  what  it  was. 
Mother  Bear  thought  for  a minute.  Then  she  said,  ‘Tomorrow 
you  may  have  your  wish.’  What  do  you  suppose  Little  Bear 
did  the  next  day?  You  will  be  surprised  when  you  find  out.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  130:  “What  are  the  bears  doing  in  this  picture?  How  do 

readmg  you  ^now  what  time  of  year  it  is?  Read  this  page  to  yourself 

to  find  out  how  Little  Bear  felt  when  he  had  to  rake  leaves.” 

Pages  131-132:  Use  the  type  of  procedure  suggested  above  to 
guide  the  reading  of  these  two  pages. 


Pages  133-134.  “Do  you  think  Little  Bear  will  be  happy  do- 
ing nothing  all  day  long?  Read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  your- 
selves to  find  out.”  When  the  two  pages  have  been  read,  ask, 
“Why  did  Little  Bear  want  to  work  on  his  birthday  after  all? 
How  did  he  feel  the  next  day  when  he  was  digging  the  hole?” 


Extending  “Have  you  ever  felt  the  way  Little  Bear  did  at  the  beginning 

interpretation  Qf  story?  what  is  the  best  word  to  tell  what  was  the  matter 
with  Little  Bear?”  Bring  out  the  idea  that  he  was  just  too  lazy 
to  do  any  of  the  things  his  mother  suggested. 


Rereading  Ask  the  pupils  to  think  how  they  can  show  Little  Bear’s  lazi- 

ness in  their  oral  interpretation  of  the  story.  Various  pupils 
may  illustrate  how  they  think  Little  Bear  talked  when  he  said, 
“I  wish  I could  do  nothing.  Just  nothing!”  and  how  they 
would  read  the  descriptive  passage  at  the  top  of  page  133  to 
show  what  a lazy  kind  of  day  it  seemed  to  Little  Bear.  For 
contrast,  have  them  demonstrate  the  lively  way  Little  Bear 
talked  when  he  decided  he  did  want  to  do  something  after  all. 
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Related  Practice 

Phonetic  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  word  variants  formed 

analysis  by  adding 

y to  a known  word,  write  the  following  words,  add 
y to  each  one  to  form  the  word  in  parentheses,  and  have  the 
new  word  pronounced: 

wind  (windy)  rain  (rainy)  sleep  (sleepy) 

snow  (snowy)  Bill  (Billy)  sand  (sandy) 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  following  lines.  Note  carefully 
their  ability  to  recognize  the  italicized  words: 

One  windy  day  John  raked  leaves  until  he  was  tired. 
Then  he  sat  down  on  a grassy  spot  to  rest. 

John  said,  “I  wish  winter  would  come. 

I like  snoxvy  days  better  than  windy  days.” 

Work-Book  Use  pages  44  and  45. 

Correlated  Activities 


Adding 
to  the 
rime  book 


Pupils  may  compose  a rime  about  Little  Bear  for  the  class 
rime  book,  or  they  may  suggest  a last  line  for  the  following: 

Little  Bear  wouldn’t  work  or  play. 

He  tried  to  do  nothing  all  one  day. 

But  when  he  sat  and  sat  and  sat, 


(He  didn’t  find  much  fun  in  that.) 


Have  the  pupils  choose  a title  for  the  rime  and  illustrate  it. 
Independent  See  the  Bibliography,  page  152  of  this  Guidebook. 

reading 


The  Circus  Parade 

(Pages  135-141) 


new  words:  parade 

pick* 


drum  hide* 
start  cut* 


place  garden 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Have  you  ever  seen  a circus  parade?  Almost  everybody  ini 

the  circus  is  in  the  parade— the  animals,  the  clowns,  and  the  I 
acrobats.  They  all  begin  to  get  ready  for  the  parade  when  thel 
big  drum  starts  to  play.  The  story  we  are  going  to  read  today! 


vocabulary 


I 
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Guided 

reading 


Rereading 


Extending 


is  called  ‘The  Circus  Parade.’  It  is  about  a baby  elephant  who 
decided  one  day  that  she  didn’t  like  the  circus.  She  wanted  to 
find  another  place  to  live.  Let’s  read  the  story  to  find  out  what 
Baby  Elephant  did.” 

ils  should  infer  the  word  garden  from  picture 


Page  135:  “What  is  happening  in  this  picture?”  Have  the 
first  three  lines  read  orally  to  emphasize  the  rhythm  of  the 
drum.  Then  say,  “Let’s  read  the  page  to  find  out  why  Baby 
Elephant  didn’t  want  to  be  in  the  parade.” 

Page  136:  “Read  this  page  to  yourselves  to  find  out  what  Baby 
Elephant  did  when  she  heard  the  drum  calling.  What  kind  of 
place  did  she  want  to  find?” 

Page  137:  “What  place  has  Baby  Elephant  come  to?”  Elicit 
“garden.”  “Read  the  first  sentence  and  show  me  which  word 
says  ‘garden.’  Read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  see  what  the  elephant 
and  the  mouse  are  saying.” 

Pages  138-139:  “What  animals  is  Baby  Elephant  talking  to 
in  these  two  pictures?  Read  both  pages  and  be  ready  to  tell 
what  the  squirrel  and  the  horse  said  to  her.” 

Page  140:  “Does  the  bear  look  surprised  to  see  Baby  Elephant? 
Read  this  page  and  tell  what  he  said  to  her.” 

Page  141:  “What  do  you  think  Baby  Elephant  will  do  next? 
Read  the  page.”  After  the  reading  ask,  “Why  did  Baby  Ele- 
phant go  back  to  the  circus?  How  do  you  think  she  felt  when 
she  caught  up  with  the  parade?  Do  you  think  she  was  happy 
after  that?” 

Have  pupils  decide  how  Baby  Elephant  felt  at  the  beginning 
of  the  story  when  she  heard  the  drum,  and  have  them  show 
how  she  talked  to  the  drum  then.  “How  did  she  feel  at  the 
end  of  the  story  when  she  heard  the  drum?  How  did  she  talk 
to  the  big  drum  then?”  To  have  the  story  read  aloud  as  a unit, 
choose  one  pupil  to  take  the  part  of  each  character.  Another 
pupil  may  read  the  narrative  sections,  including  the  call  of  the 
big,  big  drum. 

“How  is  Baby  Elephant  like  Little  Bear  in  the  story  ‘Little 
Bear’s  Wish’?  Which  story  did  you  think  was  funnier?  Which 
one  did  you  like  better?  Tell  why.” 


the  Book 
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Related  Practice 

Associating  To  promote  understanding  of  cause-and-effect  relationship: 
I ideas  * write  the  following  questions  and  answers  on  the  blackboard 

1.  Why  did  the  drum  start  to  play? 

2.  Why  did  the  horse  cut  grass,  and  the  mouse 
pick  corn? 

3.  Why  didn’t  the  elephant  hide  in  the  garden? 

Because  it  was  time  to  get  ready  for  winter. 

Because  it  was  time  for  the  parade. 

Because  she  didn’t  want  to  work. 

Have  the  pupils  read  each  question  and  decide  as  a grou 
which  answer  is  correct. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  46  and  47. 

Correlated  Activities 

Adding  The  pupils  may  compose  a last  line  for  the  following  rime 

to  the 

rime  book  “I  didn’t  want  to  hear  the  drum. 

I didn’t  want  to  ‘Come,  come,  come!’ 

But  if  I have  to  work  all  day, 

(The  circus  is  the  place  to  stay.”) 

Have  the  pupils  find  other  circus  stories  in  their  indepenc 
ent  reading  and  choose  some  of  these  to  read  aloud  to  the  clas: 
(See  Bibliography,  page  152  of  this  Guidebook .) 

Mrs.  Goose  Has  a Party 

(Pages  142-148) 

new  words:  Goose  bake*  clean  cakes*  herself  sit* 

late* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  ‘‘Our  next  story  is  about  another  animal  who  lived  in  Anima 

vocabulary  Town.  Her  name  was  Mrs.  Goose,  and  she  lived  all  by  hersel 
in  a little  house.  Mrs.  Goose  always  liked  to  give  parties  fo 
her  friends.  Each  time  she  had  a party  she  would  clean  th 
house  and  get  all  dressed  up.  The  story  about  Mrs.  Goose  i 
called  ‘Mrs.  Goose  Has  a Party.’  It  tells  something  funny  tha 
happened  when  she  was  getting  ready  for  a party  one  day.’ 


Independent 

reading 


j: 
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heading  from  the  Book 

luided  Pages  142-143:  “Who  is  the  animal  in  these  two  pictures?  How 

ending  does  Mrs.  Goose  look  in  the  first  picture?  In  the  second  pic- 

ture? Can  you  guess  what  has  made  her  so  excited?  Let’s  read 
these  two  pages  to  find  out  what  it  was.’’  After  the  silent  read- 
ing and  discussion  ask,  “What  time  is  it  in  each  of  the  two 
pictures?  What  time  is  Mrs.  Goose’s  party  going  to  be?  Whom 
is  she  going  to  invite?  What  does  she  have  to  do  before  her 
! friends  come?’’ 


Page  144:  “Read  this  page  to  see  what  Mrs.  Goose  did  after 
she  had  finished  cleaning  and  baking.’’  When  the  page  has 
been  read  and  discussed,  ask,  “What  is  Mrs.  Goose  doing  in 
the  picture?  Why  is  she  so  tired?” 

Pages  145-148:  Use  the  type  of  procedure  suggested  above  to 
guide  the  reading  of  these  pages. 

Extending  After  the  pupils  have  enjoyed  the  good  joke  on  Mrs.  Goose 

nterpretatton  and  discussed  how  lucky  it  was  that  her  friends  happened  to 
be  passing  by  just  then,  ask  them  to  tell  why  she  forgot  to  invite 
them  to  the  party. 

lereading  The  rhythms  of  the  story  reflect  the  hurry  Mrs.  Goose  was 

in.  Note  the  jumpy  style  of  her  conversation,  the  repetitions  of 
“Oh,  me!  Oh,  me,  oh,  my!  I must  hurry.”  Help  the  pupils 
bring  out  through  their  oral  interpretation  of  such  lines  as 
these  Mrs.  Goose’s  mood  of  hustle  and  bustle.  Note  also  the 
change  of  mood  beginning  with  “ ‘Oh,  well,’  quacked  the 
ducks.”  At  the  end  of  the  story  all  is  peaceful  and  quiet. 


delated  Practice 


leading 
o locate 
nformation 


To  give  practice  in  rereading  to  locate  specific  details,  write 
the  following  questions  on  the  blackboard.  Have  the  pupils 
draw  different  clocks  to  show  the  answers. 


1.  When  did  Mrs.  Goose  want  to  have  her  party? 

2.  When  did  she  start  to  bake  the  pies  and  cakes? 

3.  When  did  she  sit  down  to  wait  for  her  friends? 

4.  When  did  she  say,  “How  late  my  friends  are!” 

Vocabulary  To  review  the  new  words  in  Unit  III,  select  those  which  have 
r«:  presented  difficulty  in  form  or  meaning.  List  these  on  the 

blackboard  and  use  the  procedures  suggested  on  page  83  of 
this  Guidebook. 
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Work-Book  Use  pages  48  and  49.  Pages  50  and  51  are  test  pages.  Instruc- 
tions for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  results  are 
given  on  pages  84-86  of  this  Guidebook. 

Correlated  Activities 


. 'Dramatizing 
the  story 


Adding 
to  the 
rime  book 


Pupils  may  plan  a dramatization  of  this  story.  Have  the 
story  reread  and  decide  how  many  scenes  there  should  be,  what 
properties  will  be  needed,  and  what  sound  effects  may  be  used 
for  the  clock  striking  and  for  the  wind  and  the  rain.  Then  the 
pupils  may  hold  try-outs  for  the  parts  of  the  different  char- 
acters. 

Suggest  that  the  pupils  make  comic-strip  pictures  of  Mrs. 
Goose  and  her  friends  to  put  in  the  rime  book.  The  rime  may 
be  started  as  follows: 

“I  think  a party  would  be  fun,” 

Said  Mrs.  Goose.  “So  I’ll  have  one.” 

But  all  her  friends  were  very  late. 


Hearing 

stories 

Independent 

reading 


(And  we  know  why  she  had  to  wait!) 

Pupils  will  enjoy  hearing  other  stories  about  Mrs.  Goose, 
found  in  Mrs.  Goose  of  Animaltown,  by  Miriam  Clark  Potter. 

See  the  Bibliography,  page  152  of  this  Guidebook. 


Summarizing  the  Unit 


Reviewing 
the  unit 


Having  a 
story  book 
festival 


To  check  on  the  pupils’  ability  to  recall  the  central  idea  of 
the  various  stories  in  this  unit,  have  them  refer  to  the  story 
titles  in  the  table  of  contents  and  tell  what  they  remember 
best  about  each  story.  They  should  also  be  encouraged  to  tell 
which  story  they  liked  best  in  this  unit,  which  story  they 
thought  was  the  funniest,  and  which  illustrations  they  liked 
best. 

The  pupils  may  plan  a story  book  festival  as  a culminating 
activity  for  this  unit.  Favorite  stories  from  this  unit  and  from 
the  pupils’  independent  reading  may  be  read  aloud  for  a 
make-believe  radio  program,  and  a story,  such  as  “Mrs.  Goose 
Has  a Party,”  may  be  dramatized.  The  rime  book  and  draw- 
ings made  during  the  reading  of  the  unit  may  be  placed  on 
exhibit. 


Unit  IV — Work  on  Pleasant  Street 


Overview  of  the  Unit 

The  next  unit,  “Work  on  Pleasant  Street,”  turns  from  the 
fanciful  to  the  realistic.  It  re-introduces  friends  and  neighbors 
on  Pleasant  Street  as  they  work  together  outdoors  during  the 
various  seasons  of  the  year. 

Since  the  experiences  of  the  story  characters  are  so  like  their 
own,  children  will  enjoy  these  new  stories  about  the  Pleasant 
Street  friends.  Their  interest  will  be  held  by  the  humor  and 
realism  of  the  plots,  the  unexpected  endings,  and  the  variety  of 
seasonal  activities. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

As  preparation  for  reading  the  unit  “Work  on  Pleasant 
Street,”  the  pupils  may  discuss  the  four  seasons  of  the  year. 
Ask  them  to  name  the  different  kinds  of  work  that  are  done 
outdoors  in  the  fall,  winter,  spring,  and  summer.  Encourage 
them  to  tell  how  they  help  in  the  yard  at  home  during  these 
seasons.  Then  suggest  that  they  draw  or  cut  out  pictures  of 
children  working  outdoors  and  post  them  on  the  bulletin 
board  under  the  headings  “Work  in  the  Fall,”  “Work  in  the 
Winter,”  and  “Work  in  the  Spring  and  Summer.” 

Introducing  the  Unit 

“Turn  to  the  table  Of  contents  and  find  the  group  of  stories 
called  ‘Work  on  Pleasant  Street.’  Now  look  at  the  story  titles 
and  read  as  many  of  them  as  you  can.  Can  you  guess  when 
some  of  these  stories  take  place?”  Discuss  the  titles  “The  Big- 
gest Apple,”  “Who  Cleaned  the  Walk,”  and  “Zeke  and  the 
Birds,”  and  help  the  children  to  infer  the  seasonal  setting  of 
each  one.  “We  will  have  to  read  the  rest  of  the  stories  to  find 
out  at  what  time  of  year  they  happen.” 
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The  Big  Surprise 

(Pages  150-155) 

new  words:  jail*  Zeke  pile  burn  fire  bricks* 

top*  potatoes 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Is  there  a man  in  your  neighborhood  who  rakes  the  leaves 

vocabulary  and  cuts  the  grass?  There  was  a man  on  Pleasant  Street  who 
helped  take  care  of  the  yards  and  gardens.”  Show  the  picture 
on  page  151  and  say,  “Here  is  a picture  of  him.  His  name  is 
Zeke.  The  children  often  helped  him  do  his  work.  In  the 
fall  they  would  help  him  rake  the  leaves  into  big  piles.  Then 
Zeke  would  carry  the  leaves  into  the  garden  and  start  a fire. 
All  of  the  children  liked  to  watch  the  leaves  burn.” 

“Zeke  was  never  too  busy  to  plan  some  fun  for  the  children. 
One  autumn  day  he  planned  a surprise  for  them.  When  we 
read  ‘The  Big  Surprise,’  we  will  find  out  what  it  was.” 

Note:  The  word  potatoes  will  be  presented  during  the 
guided  reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  150:  “This  page  tells  us  about  autumn  on  Pleasant  Street. 

reading  As  yOU  read  it  to  yourselves,  try  to  think  just  how  the  street 

looked  and  how  the  leaves  sounded  as  the  children  walked 
through  them.”  After  the  silent  reading  have  the  page  read 
orally. 

Page  151:  “As  you  read  this  page,  see  if  you  can  find  out  and 
remember  three  things:  on  what  day  the  story  happened,  why 
the  fathers  hired  Zeke  to  rake  the  leaves,  and  whether  Zeke 
liked  his  work.” 

Pages  152-153:  “You  may  read  on  to  the  bottom  of  page  153. 
As  you  read,  notice  where  Zeke  and  the  children  took  the 
leaves  after  they  had  raked  them,  and  when  Zeke  started  to 
burn  them.” 

Page  154:  After  pupils  have  discussed  the  picture,  have  them 
read  the  page  and  tell  in  their  own  words  what  happened. 
Page  155:  “Look  at  the  picture.  Can  you  guess  what  the  sur- 
prise is?  Zeke  has  baked  something  under  the  bricks.  What 
did  he  bake?”  Elicit  and  present  potatoes.  Have  pupils  read 
to  find  out  how  the  children  liked  Zeke’s  surprise. 
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lereading  Help  the  pupils  construct  a simple  outline  of  the  story  by 

selecting  a title  for  each  section.  For  example: 

1.  Pleasant  Street  in  the  fall 

2.  Zeke  comes  to  rake  the  leaves 

3.  How  the  children  helped  Zeke 

4.  Burning  the  leaves 

5.  Zeke’s  surprise 

Afterwards,  pupils  may  be  selected  to  read  aloud  the  part  of 
the  story  that  belongs  under  each  of  the  five  headings. 


lelated  Practice 

i 

honetic  To  give  practice  in  identifying  variant  vowel  sounds,  call 

halysts  attention  to  the  long  sound  of  the  i in  fire,  and  point  out  the 

fact  that  the  i-r  does  not  sound  as  it  does  in  bird  and  first. 

Have  the  pupils  read  the  following  sentences  and  tell  whether 
the  letters  ir  in  the  italicized  words  sound  as  they  do  in  fire 
or  in  bird.  Explain  that  they  will  have  to  try  out  both  sounds 
to  see  which  one  makes  a word  that  will  fit  in  the  sentence. 

The  man  put  two  new  tires  on  his  car. 

There  was  a wire  fence  around  the  barnyard. 

This  is  the  third  line. 


Sork-Book  Use  pages  52  and  53. 


Correlated  Activities 

taking  To  lead  the  pupils  to  relate  their  own  neighborhood  good 

lustrations  times  and  work  experiences  to  the  seasonal  activities  described 
in  the  stories  of  this  unit,  suggest  that  the  class  begin  to  keep  a 
“Makes-Me-Think-Of”  book.  When  one  of  the  stories  makes 
a pupil  think  of  something  that  he  has  done  or  seen,  let  him 
draw  a picture  to  illustrate  it.  Then  have  him  label  the  pic- 
ture appropriately  and  write  his  name  on  it.  At  a specified 
time,  after  each  group  of  seasonal  stories  or  at  the  end  of  the 
unit,  the  pictures  may  be  displayed.  The  pupils  may  then 
classify  the  drawings  under  such  headings  as  “Things  We  See 
in  the  Fall,”  “Good  Times  in  the  Fall,”  and  “Outdoor  Work 
in  the  Fall.”  The  pictures  may  be  pasted  on  large  charts  or  in 
scrapbooks  for  the  library  table. 


idependent 

'.ading 


Have  pupils  read  other  selections  about  autumn  as  sug- 
gested in  the  Bibliography,  page  152  of  this  Guidebook. 
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The  Biggest  Apple 

(Pages  156-160) 

new  words:  told * try*  bigger  zvouldn’t  second  Mis 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “We  have  read  one  story  about  work  on  Pleasant  Street 

vocabulary  what  was  the  title  of  that  story?  Yes,  our  first  story  was  callec 
‘The  Big  Surprise.’  Today  we  are  going  to  read  the  secont 
story  in  this  part  of  our  book.  The  title  of  the  second  stor 
is  ‘The  Biggest  Apple.’ 

“In  Billy’s  yard  there  was  an  apple  tree  full  of  nice  big  ret 
apples.  But  one  apple  was  bigger  than  any  of  the  others.  I 
was  the  biggest  apple  on  the  tree.  The  story  tells  what  hap 
pened  to  the  boy  who  got  that  apple.  He  didn't  like  what  hap 
pened  to  him,  and  you  wouldn't  like  to  have  it  happen  to  you 
either.”  Have  the  pupils  read  the  phrases  didn't  like  anc 
wouldn't  like.  Explain  that  didn’t  means  did  not,  and  wouldn’t 
means  would  not.  “Wouldn’t  you  like  to  read  the  story  and 
find  out  what  happened  to  the  boy  who  got  the  biggest  apple?” 

Note:  The  word  Miss  will  be  presented  during  the  guided 
reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  156:  “What  are  the  boys  going  to  do?  Read  this  page 

readmg  to  y0urself  and  be  ready  to  tell  when  they  came  to  help  pick 

apples  and  what  pay  they  will  get  for  helping.” 

Page  157:  “Do  you  think  the  boys  can  pick  all  of  the  apples 
on  the  tree?  Read  this  page  and  be  ready  to  tell  how  the  boys 
happened  to  see  the  biggest  apple  and  when  they  saw  it.” 

Page  158:  “Which  one  of  the  boys  do  you  think  will  get  the 
big  apple?  Read  this  page  to  yourself  to  find  out.” 

Pages  159-160:  “How  does  Billy  look?  Do  you  suppose  the 
teacher  will  see  Billy’s  apple?  Here  is  the  teacher’s  name.” 
Present  Miss  Gray.  “Read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  find  out  if 
Billy  got  the  big  apple  out  of  his  pocket.” 

After  a discussion  of  the  humorous  aspects  of  the  story  ask, 
“Do  you  think  Billy  should  have  taken  the  biggest  apple? 
What  would  you  have  done  with  it?” 


Extending 

interpretation 
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lereading  During  the  rereading  direct  the  children’s  attention  to  the 

time  elements  in  the  story.  For  example,  they  should  note 
that  the  story  action  took  place  on  two  different  days— the 
afternoon  of  one  day  and  the  morning  of  the  next.  Have  one 
pupil  read  all  that  happened  on  the  first  day,  and  have  another 
read  all  that  happened  on  the  second  day. 


delated  Practice 

Perceiving  To  promote  the  ability  to  perceive  relationships  between 

elationships  ideas,  have  the  pupils  read  the  following  sentences  and  select 

the  appropriate  word  or  phrase  to  complete  the  sentence.  Have 
them  tell  why  the  other  word  makes  the  sentence  incorrect. 

The  second  bell  rang the  first  one. 

before,  after 

The  apple  wouldn’t  come  out  of  Billy’s  pocket 

Miss  Gray  helped. 

until,  after 


Vord  To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  word  variants  formed 

ariants  by  changing  the  y to  i before  adding  ed,  proceed  as  follows: 

Write  the  word  try  and  have  it  pronounced.  “We  know  that 
the  letter  i and  the  letter  y have  the  same  sound.  Watch  care- 
fully as  I write  the  next  word.”  Write  tried.  “What  did  I do 
to  this  word  before  adding  ed?”  Similarly,  compare  hurry, 
hurried;  cry,  cried.  Bring  out  the  fact  that  changing  the  y to  i 
does  not  change  the  sound  of  the  word. 


Vork-Book 


Use  page  54. 


The  Potato  Man 

(Pages  161-166) 

ew  words:  Potato  always  nice  sorry  keep * care 

people 

1 reparation  for  Reading 

'resenting  “Many  of  the  people  on  Pleasant  Street  had  gardens  in  their 

ocabulary  back  yar(js  Ze&e  took  care  of  these  gardens.  He  planted  let- 
tuce and  onions  and  radishes  and  other  vegetables,  but  he 
did  not  have  room  to  plant  many  potatoes.  So  the  people  on 
Pleasant  Street  bought  most  of  their  potatoes  from  a man  who 
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lived  in  the  country.  Every  year  early  in  the  fall  he  came  to 
town  and  rode  down  Pleasant  Street  in  his  wagon.  The  chil- 
dren called  him  the  Potato  Man.  They  were  sorry  if  they  were 
not  at  home  when  he  rode  by,  because  they  always  liked  to  talk 
to  him.  One  day  the  Potato  Man  passed  Joe  standing  on  the 
sidewalk.  He  told  Joe  to  wait  a second  because  he  had  some- 
thing nice  for  him.  What  do  you  suppose  the  Potato  Man  had 
for  Joe?  We’ll  find  out  when  we  read  the  story.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Pages  161-163:  “Look  at  the  picture.  How  did  the  people 
know  when  the  Potato  Man  was  coming?”  Call  attention  to 
the  bell  on  the  wagon.  “The  first  part  of  our  story  tells  about 
the  Potato  Man  and  what  he  gave  Joe.  Read  the  first  three 
pages  to  yourselves  and  be  ready  to  tell  what  he  gave  Joe  and 
why  he  gave  it  to  him.” 

Pages  164-166:  “The  last  part  of  our  story  tells  what  happened 
when  Joe  tried  to  find  a home  for  the  kitten.  You  may  read 
the  rest  of  the  story  to  find  out  who  gave  the  kitten  a home.” 

To  develop  the  ability  to  skim  familiar  story  material  in 
order  to  find  the  answer  to  a question,  have  the  pupils  read 
the  following  questions  and  find  the  answers  in  their  books. 
Write  the  answer  below  each  question  as  it  is  given. 

1.  How  do  you  know  that  the  people  on  Pleasant 
Street  liked  the  Potato  Man’s  potatoes? 

2.  What  did  the  Potato  Man  do  that  showed 
he  was  sorry  for  the  nice  little  kitten? 

3.  Why  didn’t  any  of  the  people  on  Pleasant  Street 
keep  the  kitten? 

4.  Why  did  the  Potato  Man  take  the  kitten  home 
with  him? 

Related  Practice 

Phonetic  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  long  and  short 

analysis  sounds  of  the  letter  a and  to  associate  both  sounds  with  the 

symbol,  follow  the  procedures  suggested  on  page  109  of  this 
Guidebook.  Groups  of  words  for  each  step  are  suggested  below. 

Step  1.  Write  the  sentence  Mother  made  a cake  on  the  black- 
board and  direct  attention  to  the  long  sound  of  a: 


Guided 

reading 


Rereading 
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Step  2.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard.  Have 
pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  point  to  the  letter  a. 

ate  make  game 

baby  name  gave 

came  take  potato 

Step  3.  Use  the  words  am,  an,  and,  as,  at  to  present  short  a. 

Step  4.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard.  Have 
pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  point 'to  the  letter  a. 

after  fast  Jack  rabbit  sat 

back  fat  last  ran 

bang  had  man  grass 

Step  5.  Pronounce  the  following  words  and  have  pupils  tell 
whether  they  hear  a long  or  short  a in  each  word: 

back  plant  same  hat  age 

wake  candy  family  bad 

Use  page  55. 


stand 

thank 


cat 


Independent 

reading 


Correlated  Activities 

During  an  oral  language  period  encourage  pupils  to  describe 
experiences  of  their  own  similar  to  those  related  in  the  story. 

The  pupils  may  make  illustrations  prompted  by  the  incidents 
described  in  the  story  for  the  “Makes-Me-Think-Of”  book. 
Since  “The  Potato  Man”  completes  the  group  of  stories  about 
fall  activities,  the  autumn  pictures  may  now  be  discussed  and 
mounted.  (See  suggestions  on  page  125.) 

See  the  Bibliography,  page  152  of  this  Guidebook. 


Informal 

discussion 

Making 

illustrations 


NEW  words: 


Who  Cleaned  the  Walk? 

(Pages  167-171) 

cold * window  deep*  shovel 

much 


himself 


Preparation  for  Reading 


Establishing 

background 


“What  season  comes  after  fall?”  Elicit  “winter.”  “Name 
some  things  that  winter  makes  you  think  of.”  Allow  time  for 
the  children  to  describe  what  they  do  in  the  winter. 
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Presenting 

vocabulary 


“One  cold  winter  morning  when  Peter  and  Ellen  looked  out 
the  window , they  saw  deep  snow  everywhere.  There  was  so 
much  snow  On  the  sidewalk  that  someone  had  to  shovel  a path 
through  it.  For  a while  no  one  knew  who  was  going  to  clean 
the  walk.  But  suddenly  it  was  cleaned  in  a very  mysterious 
way.  Let’s  read  the  story  called  ‘Who  Cleaned  the  Walk?’  ’’ 


Note:  The  word  himself  will  be  presented  during  the  guided 
reading. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Page  167:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  do  the  tracks  in  the 
snow  tell  you?  Read  the  page  to  see  who  made  the  tracks.” 
After  the  silent  reading  and  discussion  ask,  “What  did  the 
children  do  when  their  mother  called?  When  had  it  snowed?” 


Guided 

reading 


Page  168:  “Read  the  first  part  of  this  page  to  yourselves  and  be 
ready  to  tell  why  Mother  wanted  the  walks  shoveled  and  why 
Zeke  couldn’t  do  it.  Now  read  the  rest  of  the  page  to  find  out 
why  Peter  and  Ellen  couldn’t  shovel  the  walks.” 

Page  169:  “Here  is  Zeke  shoveling  the  snow  in  a neighbor’s 
yard.  Zeke  was  always  happy.  He  liked  to  make  up  songs  about 
himself  and  sing  them  as  he  worked.”  Present  the  word  him- 
self. “Read  this  page  to  yourselves  to  find  out  what  song  he 
sang  as  he  shoveled  the  snow.”  After  the  silent  reading  have 
the  song  read  aloud. 


Pages  170-171:  “What  are  the  children  doing?  You  may  read 
the  rest  of  the  story  to  yourselves  and  be  ready  to  tell  the 
answer  to  the  question  ‘Who  Cleaned  the  Walk?’  ” 


Extending 

interpretation 


Rereading 


“Sometimes  when  you’ve  been  playing,  have  you  suddenly 
found  out  that  you’ve  been  working,  too?  Tell  us  about  it. 
How  did  Peter  and  Ellen  find  out  that  they  were  working  when 
they  thought  they  were  only  making  a snow  man?” 

Choose  five  pupils  to  read  this  story  aloud.  Ask  one  to  be 
the  narrator  and  the  other  four  to  represent  the  characters. 
The  four  pupils  may  read  the  conversational  parts,  while  the 
narrator  fills  in  the  descriptive  sections  of  the  story. 


Related  Practice 

Interpreting  To  give  practice  in  interpreting  descriptive  words,  have  the 


descriptive 
words 


pupils  read  the  sentences  given  at  the  top  of  the  next  page. 
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One  cold  winter  morning  Zeke  looked  out  the  window. 

“So  much  snow  fell  last  night  that  I must  take  my 
snow  shovel  and  go  to  work/'  he  thought. 

He  went  to  Dick’s  house  and  began  to  shovel 
the  soft,  white  snow. 

Direct  the  pupils  to  find  the  words  that  tell  what  kind  of 
morning  it  was.  Continue  by  having  them  find  the  words  that 
describe  snow.  Underline  the  descriptive  words  and  discuss 
what  pictures  these  words  help  the  pupils  to  see. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  56,  57,  and  58. 


Correlated  Activities 

Pupils  should  now  begin  to  draw  winter  scenes  for  the 
“Makes-Me-Think-Of”  pictures. 

Poems,  such  as  the  following,  should  be  read  aloud  to  the 
pupils:  “Falling  Snow,”  author  unknown,  and  “Snow,”  by 
Alice  Wilkins,  from  Romney  Gay's  Picture  Book  of  Poems; 
“Snow  Toward  Evening,”  by  Melville  Cane,  and  “Stopping 
by  Woods  on  a Snowy  Evening,”  by  Robert  Frost,  from  Sung 
under  the  Silver  Umbrella. 


Making 

illustrations 


Hearing 

poems 


Independent 

reading 


NEW  words: 


After  pupils  have  read  independently  several  of  the  selec- 
tions listed  in  the  Bibliography,  page  152  of  this  Guidebook, 
have  some  of  the  selections  read  aloud. 


The  Christmas  Tree 

(Pages  172-178) 

Christmas  lights * beautiful 


brought* 


lights* 

watch 


hurried* 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Ask  the  children  to  describe  outdoor  Christmas  trees  they 

andvocabiar  ^ave  seen-  Bring  out  the  fact  that  outdoor  trees  help  everyone 
y to  have  a Merry  Christmas.”  Present  the  phrase. 

“What  word  can  you  use  to  describe  a Christmas  tree  that 
is  covered  with  strings  of  pretty  lights?”  Elicit  and  present 
beautiful.  “Did  you  ever  watch  anyone  trim  a tree?” 
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Ask  the  children  to  look  at  the  picture  on  pages  172-173. 
“The  story  ‘The  Christmas  Tree’  is  about  one  of  these  ever- 
green trees.  The  children  planned  a surprise  for  the  people  on 
Pleasant  Street,  but  someone  surprised  the  children,  too.  We’ll 
find  out  how  they  were  surprised  when  we  read  the  story.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Extending 

interpretation 


Rereading 


Page  172:  “All  the  children  on  Pleasant  Street  liked  to  play 
in  Evergreen  Park.  Read  this  page  to  yourselves  and  be  ready 
to  tell  why  they  liked  to  play  there  in  the  winter.” 

Page  173:  “This  page  tells  about  the  surprise  the  children 
planned  for  the  people  who  lived  on  Pleasant  Street.  Read  to 
yourselves  to  find  out  what  it  was.”  After  the  silent  reading 
ask,  “Who  first  thought  that  the  evergreen  tree  looked  like 
a Christmas  tree?  Why  did  Patty  think  it  didn’t  look  like  a 
Christmas  tree?  What  did  Jill  suggest  doing?” 

Pages  174-178:  Guide  the  reading  of  these  pages,  using  the 
type  of  procedure  suggested  for  pages  172  and  173. 

Recall  the  last  sentence  in  the  story— “And  everyone  thought, 
‘How  could  we  ever  get  along  without  Zeke?’  ” Discuss  with 
the  pupils  the  different  ways  in  which  Zeke  has  helped  or  sur- 
prised the  Pleasant  Street  children. 

Ask  such  questions  as  the  following,  and  have  the  pupils 
answer  them  without  looking  at  their  books: 

1.  When  did  the  story  take  place? 

2.  What  was  the  name  of  the  park? 

3.  How  did  Big  Bill  help  the  children?  (two  ways) 
Write  the  answers  on  the  blackboard  as  they  are  given.  Then 

have  the  pupils  reread  the  story  to  check  their  answers. 


Related  Practice 

Phonetic  To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  words  which  are  like 

analysts  known  words  except  for  one  vowel  element,  and  to  strengthen 

the  recognition  of  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  the  vowels  a 
and  i,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Write  the  letters  a and  i on  the  blackboard.  Pronounce 
the  word  his  and  have  a child  point  to  the  letter  which  repre- 
sents the  correct  medial  sound.  Then  write  the  word  his. 
Pronounce  the  word  has,  and  when  the  children  have  located 
the  correct  medial  letter,  erase  the  letter  i in  the  word  his  and 
substitute  a.  Interchange  the  vowels  a and  i again. 
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2.  By  substituting  one  vowel  for  another,  change  each  of 
the  following  words  to  the  word  in  parentheses:  like  (lake), 
time  (tame),  line  (lane),  an  (in),  as  (is),  at  (it),  began  (begin), 
had  (hid),  has  (his),  hat  (hit),  him  (ham),  his  (has),  pick  (pack). 
Work-Book  Use  pages  59  and  60. 

Correlated  Activities 

Making  After  the  pupils  have  made  their  “Makes-Me-Think-Of”  il- 

illustratwns  lustrations  for  this  story,  they  may  classify  the  winter  pictures. 


Zeke  and  the  Birds 

(Pages  179-183) 

Kew  words:  spring  seeds*  plant*  near*  those*  scare* 

\ stick*  blow* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

“What  work  did  Zeke  do  for  the  people  on  Pleasant  Street 
in  the  winter  time?  What  season  follows  winter?”  Elicit  and 
present  spring.  “Can  you  think  of  some  things  that  the  people 
would  want  Zeke  to  do  in  the  spring?” 

Since  many  pupils  will  readily  recognize  the  new  words  in 
this  story  through  the  use  of  context  or  phonetic  clues,  no 
presentation  of  words  is  necessary  with  the  fast  reading  groups. 
With  slower  readers  it  will  be  advisable  to  present  the  new 
words. 

“What  do  you  think  Zeke  knows  about  planting  a garden?” 
Elicit  answers  stating  that  he  would  make  straight  rows,  that 
he  knows  sun  and  rain  make  seeds  grow,  etc.  “There  is  some- 
thing else  that  Zeke  knows  about  gardens.  The  story  called 
‘Zeke  and  the  Birds’  tells  us  what  it  is.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

juided  Page  179 : “What  is  Zeke  doing?  Zeke  is  never  too  busy  to 

eadmg  think  up  things  for  the  children  to  do.  In  this  story  he  tells 

Dick  and  Jane  how  they  can  have  some  fun.  Read  the  page 
to  yourselves  to  find  out  what  he  says.”  After  the  silent  read- 
ing ask,  “Why  did  Zeke  tell  the  children  to  watch  him?  What 
kind  of  day  was  it?  What  did  the  children  want  to  buy?” 


,.r . 


Establishing 

background 


Presenting 

vocabulary 
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Pages  180-181:  Use  the  type  of  procedure  suggested  above  to 
guide  the  reading  of  these  pages. 

Pages  182-183:  “You  remember  that  this  story  is  called  ‘Zeke 
and  the  Birds.’  The  last  part  of  it  tells  what  Zeke  did  to  scare 
the  birds  away  from  the  garden.  You  may  finish  reading  it  by 
yourselves.  Be  ready  to  tell  what  Zeke  did.” 

Extending  Ask  the  pupils  what  Zeke  meant  when  he  said,  “If  I use  my 

interpretation  h^d,  j’H  think  of  something  to  scare  those  birds.”  Recall  other 
stories  in  which  problems  have  been  solved,  and  analyze  them 
to  determine  whether  or  not  one  of  the  characters  used  his 
head  to  solve  the  problem. 


Related  Practice 

Organizing  To  give  practice  in  organizing  ideas  in  sequence,  have  the 

ideas  m pupils  number  in  order  the  steps  in  the  following  activity: 

sequence  r r r o j 

Making  a Garden 

Plant  the  seeds  near  the  top  of  the  ground. 

Get  the  ground  ready  in  the  spring. 

Care  for  the  plants  that  grow  from  the  seeds. 


Phonetic  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  appear- 

analysts  ance  the  diphthongs  ai  and  ay  and  to  develop  an  awareness 

of  the  fact  that  some  letters  in  words  are  silent,  write  the  words 
rain,  train,  wait,  tail,  paint  in  a column.  Have  the  pupils  pro- 
nounce each  word  and  tell  whether  the  a is  long  or  short.  Then 
say,  “All  of  these  words  have  the  letter  i in  them.  We  can  see 
the  letter,  but  we  can’t  hear  the  sound  of  it  when  we  say  the 
word.  When  the  letters  a and  i come  right  together,  we  hear 
the  sound  of  long  a.  Listen  carefully  as  I pronounce  these 
words.  You  will  hear  long  a,  but  you  will  not  hear  an  i sound. 
We  say  that  the  letter  i is  silent  when  we  can’t  hear  its  sound.” 
In  like  manner,  present  the  diphthong  ay  in  the  words  day, 
play,  say,  way,  and  gray. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  61  and  62. 


Correlated  Activities 

Making  Ask  the  pupils  what  spring  makes  them  think  of  besides  gar- 

illustrations  dens.  After  discussion  have  them  make  spring  illustrations  for 
the  “Makes-Me-Think-Of”  book. 


Independent  See  selections  listed  in  the  Bibliography,  page  152  of  this 
reading  Guidebook . 


i 
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How  Johnny  Helped 

(Pages  184-188) 

new  words:  Johnny  shook * move  I'm 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “We  know  that  every  time  Zeke  did  some  work  on  Pleasant 

vocabulary  Street  the  children  wanted  to  help  him.  One  little  boy  wanted 
to  help  Uncle  Peter  and  Zeke  with  some  spring  cleaning.” 
Write  Johnny  and  say,  “This  is  the  name  of  the  boy.  I think 
you  can  read  it.  When  Johnny  saw  Uncle  Peter  working,  he 
said  this.”  Write  I am  going  to  help  and  have  the  line  read. 
“I’ll  show  you  another  way  that  Johnny  might  have  said  this.” 
Erase  I am  and  substitute  I’m. 

Note:  The  word  move  will  be  presented  during  the  picture 
study. 

“Johnny  found  out  that  there  were  many  ways  he  could  help 
with  the  work.  Our  next  story  tells  what  they  were.” 


Reading  front  the  Book 

Guided  “Look  at  the  picture  on  page  184.  What  is  Uncle  Peter  do- 

readmg  ing?  what  will  the  girls  have  to  do  soon?”  Elicit  and  present 

move  away  from  the  fence.  “How  is  Johnny  going  to  help 
Uncle  Peter?  You  may  read  this  whole  story  to  yourself  to  find 
out  how  Johnny  helped.  Be  ready  to  tell  in  your  own  words 
what  he  did  to  help  Zeke  and  Uncle  Peter.” 


Rereading 
and  extending 
interpretation 


After  pupils  have  told  how  Johnny  helped,  ask  them  to  turn 
back  to  page  184.  “Read  this  page  again  and  find  the  part  that 
tells  how  Johnny  thought  he  was  going  to  help  Uncle  Peter 
and  how  he  wanted  to  help  Zeke.”  Have  these  parts  of  the 
page  read  aloud.  Continue  by  having  pupils  find  the  impor- 
tant idea  on  each  page  of  the  story. 


Related  Practice 

Phonetic  To  give  practice  in  mental  blending  of  known  vowel  and 

analysis  consonant  sounds,  write  each  of  the  following  words,  tell  the 

pupils  the  vowel  sounds  (as  indicated  in  parentheses),  and  have 
the  word  pronounced:  sad  (short  a),  paid  (long  a and  silent  i), 
pan  (short  a),  past  (short  a),  lay  (long  a and  silent  y). 

Work-Book  Use  page  63. 
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I Won’t  Forget 

(Pages  189-194) 

new  words;  afraid  answered 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Has  someone  ever  said  to  you,  Tm  afraid  you  will  forget 

vocabulary  to  d0  that’?  Did  any  one  ever  ask  you,  ‘Are  you  sure  you  won’t 
forget?’  Maybe  when  you  answered , you  said,  ‘I  won’t  forget.’ 
“Our  next  story  is  called  ‘I  Won’t  Forget,’  because  that  is 
what  Ann  promised  someone.  Let’s  read  the  story  to  see  if 
she  kept  her  promise.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  189:  “What  is  Ann  doing?  Read  this  page  to  yourself  and 

reading  be  ready  to  tell  about  the  pet  rabbit.”  After  the  silent  reading 

have  pupils  tell  why  Ann  was  taking  care  of  Dick’s  rabbit. 

Page  190:  “Read  this  page  to  find  out  what  Zeke  said  about 
Dick  and  his  rabbit  and  how  Ann  answered  him.” 

Page  191:  “On  the  next  Saturday  Ann’s  family  planned  to  do 
something  special,  and  Ann  didn’t  want  to  miss  the  fun.  Read 
this  page  silently  and  be  ready  to  tell  what  Ann’s  family  was 
planning  to  do  and  what  they  had  to  do  to  get  ready.” 

Page  192:  “Where  are  the  family  now?  Read  this  page  to  see 
what  they  do  next.”  After  the  silent  reading  lead  the  pupils  to 
discuss  Ann’s  problem  and  to  tell  what  they  think  she  will  do. 

Pages  193-194:  “You  may  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  your- 
selves to  find  out  what  Ann  did.”  After  the  silent  reading  and 
a discussion  of  the  outcome  ask,  “What  two  people  helped 
Ann?  Do  you  think  Ann  was  glad  she  went  back?  Tell  why.” 

Extending  “How  can  you  tell  that  Ann  thought  she  would  miss  the  boat 

interpretation  ri(je  s]le  went  back  to  feed  Bunny  Boy?  Why  was  it  im- 
portant for  her  to  go  back  and  feed  him?”  Have  the  pupils 
discuss  Zeke’s  statement,  “Some  children  will  feed  a pet  one 
day  and  forget  about  him  the  next,”  bringing  out  the  im- 
portance of  taking  good  care  of  pets  all  the  time. 

“The  people  in  this  story  did  and  said  many  kind  things. 
Read  the  story  again  and  see  if  you  can  find  two  kind  things 
that  people  said  and  four  kind  things  that  people  did.” 


Rereading 
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Related  Practice 

Phonetic  To  give  practice  in  mental  blending  of  vowel  and  consonant 

analysts  sounds  into  word  wholes,  follow  the  procedure  suggested  in  the 

previous  lesson  plan.  The  following  words  may  be  used:  trip 
(short  i),  sly  (long  y),  pin  (short  i ),  tiny  (long  i and  short  y), 
silly  (short  i and  short  y). 

Work-Book  Use  pages  64  and  65. 

Correlated  Activities 

Using  ideas  Have  pupils  make  a list  of  things  to  remember  about  taking 
readin  ^°m  care  Pets-  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  heading  “We  Won’t 
Forget”  and  list  under  it  each  thing  that  the  pupils  must 
remember. 


The  Big  Shovel 

(Pages  195-200) 

j new  words:  slow*  turn*  build 

' 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Establishing  Ask  the  pupils  if  they  have  ever  seen  a steam  shovel  at  work 
background  and  have  them  tell  about  the  things  it  can  do.  Show  pictures 
of  a steam  shovel  and  explain  to  the  pupils  that  usually  before 
a house  is  built  a big  hole  is  dug  for  the  basement  and  the 
foundation.  Sometimes  men  come  with  horses  and  a big  scoop 
to  do  this  digging,  and  sometimes  a steam  shovel  is  used.  “After 
the  shovel  has  made  a big  hole,  the  workmen  come  and  start 
to  build  the  house.”  Present  the  word  build. 

“One  day  a big  steam  shovel  went  by  Peter  and  Ellen’s  house 
on  Pleasant  Street.  Peter  thought  of  a funny  name  for  the 
shovel.  When  we  read  our  next  story,  we’ll  find  out  what  the 
two  children  learned  about  the  work  the  shovel  did.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  195:  “What  do  Peter  and  Ellen  see?  To  whom  are  they 

reading  talking?  Read  the  page  to  find  out  what  they  are  asking  Father 

and  what  he  says  they  can  do.”  After  the  pupils  have  read  the 
page  silently,  have  them  tell  the  two  questions  Peter  and  Ellen 
asked  and  how  Father  answered  them. 
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Pages  196-198:  Use  the  type  of  procedure  suggested  above  to 
guide  the  reading  of  these  pages. 

Pages  199-200:  “Read  these  two  pages  to  yourselves  and  be 
ready  to  tell  what  the  children  found  out  when  they  went  back 
to  watch  the  shovel  the  next  day.” 

Have  the  pupils  find  all  the  questions  Peter  and  Ellen  asked 
about  the  shovel.  These  may  be  listed  on  the  blackboard  in 
correct  sequence.  Have  pupils  read  aloud  the  answer  to  each 
question.  Then  they  may  compare  what  Peter  and  Ellen 
learned  with  what  they  themselves  know  about  steam  shovels. 


Related  Practice 

Vocabulary  List  in  columns  on  the  blackboard  the  new  words  presented 
revtew  in  Unit  IV.  For  suggestions  for  varied  types  of  procedures  see 

page  83  of  this  Guidebook. 

Work-Book  Use  page  66.  Pages  67  and  68  are  test  pages.  Instructions 
for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  results  are  given  on 
pages  84-86  of  this  Guidebook. 


Summarizing  the  Unit 

Reviewing  Have  the  pupils  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  review 

story  tdeas  the  tjties  Qf  stories  in  this  unit.  Story  ideas  may  be  summarized 
in  chart  form  as  indicated  below: 


Work  on  Pleasant  Street 

In  the  Fall 

In  the  Winter 

In  the  Spring 

Picking  apples 

Shoveling  snow 

Cutting  the  grass 

Good  Times  on  Pleasant  Street 

In  the  Fall 

In  the  Winter. 

In  the  Spring 

Having  a fire 

Making  a snowman 

Planting  a garden 

Unit  V — -Old  Story  Book  Friends 


Overview  of  the  Unit 

The  closing  unit  of  Friends  and  Neighbors  presents  a group 
of  folk  tales  which  have  been  read  and  loved  by  many  genera- 
tions of  children.  These  stories  have  a place  in  each  child’s 
reading  experience  because  they  stimulate  imagination  and 
cultivate  new  interests  and  tastes  in  reading.  These  old  tales 
also  reveal  in  their  proper  light  many  traits  of  character  and 
behavior  that  are  universal;  they  teach  without  preaching. 

The  cadenced  style  and  repetitional  patterns  in  the  stories 
contribute  greatly  to  enjoyment  in  oral  reading.  The  style 
itself  carries  the  reader  along  and  makes  oral  interpretation 
easy  and  natural.  Throughout  the  unit  emphasis  should  be 
placed  on  reading  for  fun,  on  enjoyment  of  the  pictures,  and 
on  appreciation  of  the  characteristic  flavor  of  each  tale. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

Discuss  with  the  pupils  stories  they  have  known  for  a long 
time.  Write  on  the  blackboard  the  heading  “Old  Story  Book 
Friends,”  and  list  under  it  the  titles  of  stories  which  pupils 
mention.  “What  are  some  stories  that  you  like  to  hear  again 
and  again?”  Select  some  of  these  to  read  aloud  or  tell  to  the 
class.  Show  pictures  of  folk-tale  characters  and  display  books 
of  folk  tales  on  the  library  table. 

Introducing  the  Unit 

Tell  the  pupils  that  the  next  group  of  stories  they  will  read 
is  called  “Old  Story  Book  Friends.”  “You  have  heard  some  of 
these  stories  before,  but  now  you  are  going  to  be  able  to  read 
them  for  yourselves.  Many  children  have  read  and  enjoyed 
these  stories.  Probably  your  fathers  and  mothers  read  them 
when  they  were  in  school,  and  maybe  your  grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  did.  Won’t  it  be  fun  for  us  to  read  them,  too?” 
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The  Boy  and  His  Goats 

(Pages  202-206) 

new  words:  cry*  Brother * cried*  fox  hair 

for  Reading 

Explain  to  the  children  that  in  some  countries  goats  are  kept 
for  the  milk  they  give,  just  as  cows  are  kept  in  this  country. 

“The  first  story  we  are  going  to  read  is  about  a boy  and  his 
goats.  I’m  going  to  write  on  the  blackboard  a list  of  the  char- 
acters in  the  story  ‘The  Boy  and  His  Goats.’  See  if  you  can 
read  what  I write.” 

a boy  Brother  Rabbit 

three  goats  a merry  little  bee 

a red  fox 

When  the  names  are  written,  indicate  a red  fox  and  ask, 
“Can  anyone  tell  me  who  this  character  is?”  If  the  children 
do  not  recognize  fox,  tell  them  the  word.  “A  fox  looks  some- 
thing like  a dog.  It  has  long  hair  on  its  body  and  a long  bushy 
tail.”  Have  pupils  read  aloud  the  list  of  characters. 

“The  boy  in  our  story  tried  to  do  something,  but  he  couldn’t 
do  it.  And  do  you  know  what  he  did  when  he  couldn’t  do  what 
he  wanted  to?  If  you  will  open  your  books  to  page  203  and 
look  at  the  picture,  you  will  find  out.”  Allow  time  for  the 
pupils  to  enjoy  and  discuss  the  pictures  on  pages  202  and  203. 
Then  say,  “The  story  will  tell  us  what  happened  while  the 
little  boy  was  crying.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  “You  will  have  fun  reading  this  story  all  by  yourselves.  You 

reading  will  enjoy  the  other  pictures  in  the  story,  too.  When  you  have 

finished  reading,  I am  going  to  ask  you  to  tell  what  the  joke 
in  the  story  is.” 

After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “What  was  the  joke  in  this 
story?  How  do  you  think  the  little  boy,  Brother  Rabbit,  and 
Brother  Fox  felt  when  they  saw  the  merry  little  bee  do  what 
they  couldn’t  do?” 

Rereading  The  repetitive  refrains  in  this  story  make  it  especially  pleasur- 

able for  reading  aloud.  Have  the  pupils  read  the  entire  story 
orally  “just  for  fun.” 
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Related  Practice 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  of  the  letter  a 
when  blended  with  r,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  “You  remember  that  the  letter  i is  not  long  or  short 
when  it  is  written  with  the  letter  r as  it  is  in  these  words.” 
Write  bird,  third,  first,  and  have  the  words  pronounced. 

2.  “We  know  that  the  letter  r changes  the  sound  of  the  letter 
i so  that  it  is  neither  long  nor  short.  It  changes  the  sound  of 
the  letter  a,  too.  When  we  hear  the  letters  a and  r together, 
they  usually  sound  the  way  they  do  in  these  words.”  Write 
car,  far,  park,  large,  garden,  start.  Have  pupils  pronounce 
each  word  and  indicate  the  letters  ar. 

3.  Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard  and  ask 
pupils  to  read  each  sentence  silently  and  do  what  it  tells  them. 

Bark  like  a dog. 

Put  your  right  arm  behind  you. 

Put  your  right  hand  on  the  part  in  your  hair. 

Have  pupils  pronounce  the  italicized  words. 

Use  page  69. 


Work-Book 


Correlated  Activities 


Formin 

Story 


ng  a 
Club 


Hearing 

stories 


Independent 

reading 


Suggest  that  the  class  form  a Story  Club  to  carry  on  various 
activities  during  the  reading  of  this  unit.  For  example,  the 
Story  Club  might  appoint  a committee  to  arrange  an  Old-Story- 
Book-Friends  exhibit  with  cut-outs  of  favorite  characters,  clay 
figures,  or  dolls  and  toys  dressed  up  to  represent  some  of  the 
story  book  friends.  Various  members  of  the  club  may  bring 
books  from  home  to  add  to  the  library-table  collection  of  old 
tales.  Other  activities  may  include  story  telling,  audience  read- 
ing of  selections  enjoyed  during  independent  reading  periods, 
dramatization  of  nursery  rimes  and  favorite  stories,  and  a make- 
believe  radio  story  hour. 

As  a member  of  the  Story  Club,  the  teacher  should  read 
aloud,  or  preferably  tell,  additional  folk  tales,  nursery  rimes, 
or  a chapter  a day  from  such  old  favorites  as  The  Adventures 
of  a Brownie,  by  Dinah  Mulock,  and  Adventures  of  Pinocchio, 
by  Carlo  Collodi. 

Make  available  on  the  library  table  books  containing  selec- 
tions listed  in  the  Bibliography,  page  153.  For  activities  to 
follow  independent  reading,  see  suggestions  given  above  for 
“Forming  a Story  Club.” 
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The  Three  Little  Pigs 

(Pages  207-216) 

new  words:  wolf  third*  straw  chinny-chin-chin  huff* 

together  hot * churn*  quick  chimney  pot* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “You  all  know  the  story  about  ‘The  Three  Little  Pigs.’ 

vocabulary  When  the  three  pigs  were  very  little,  they  all  lived  together 
in  the  same  house.  But  when  they  grew  bigger,  each  one  went 
out  to  build  a home  of  his  own.  Do  you  remember  what  kind 
of  house  each  one  built?”  Elicit  “one  of  straw,  one  of  sticks, 
one  of  bricks.”  “Which  house  was  the  best?  Yes,  the  third 
little  pig  built  a fine  brick  house;  it  even  had  a fireplace  and 
a chimney.  Soon  someone  came  to  each  little  pig’s  door  and 
called,  ‘Let  me  in,  Little  PigI  Let  me  in!’  Who  was  that?” 
Elicit  the  wolf.  “ As  quick  as  could  be,  each  little  pig  answered 
the  wolf.  What  did  each  one  say?”  Elicit  Not  by  the  hair  on 
my  chinny-chin-chin,  and  write  the  sentence  on  the  black- 
board. “Then  what  did  the  old  wolf  say?”  Elicit  and  write 
I’ll  huff  and  puff,  and  I’ll  blow  your  house  in. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

“You  have  always  enjoyed  hearing  the  story  of  the  three 
little  pigs,  and  it  will  be  fun  now  to  read  it  all  by  yourselves.” 

After  the  silent  reading  of  the  story,  have  children  read  it 
orally  to  prepare  for  dramatization. 

Related  Practice 

Phonetic  To  develop  further  awareness  of  the  variability  in  the  sound 

analysts  Gf  tjie  vowel  a,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  “The  letter  a has  several  different  sounds.  We  know  three 
of  them.  Listen  as  I pronounce  a word,  and  tell  me  whether 
you  hear  a long  a,  a short  a,  or  an  a-r  sound.”  Pronounce  the 
words  car,  stand,  dark,  make,  basket,  hard,  late,  large,  as. 

2.  “The  letter  a has  another  sound  in  these  words.”  Write 
call,  ball,  because,  small , water,  fall,  straw  on  the  blackboard. 
“Listen  carefully  as  I pronounce  each  word.”  Pronounce  each 
of  the  words  and  point  to  the  letter  a.  Then  have  the  pupils 
pronounce  them  and  indicate  the  letter  a. 
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3.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard: 


|T|  make 

|~2~1  cat 

fT|  car 

(T|  ball 

after 

baby 

Jane 

making 

ate 

back 

small 

glad 

are 

barn 

bang 

yard 

talk 

water 

farm 

tall 

Have  a pupil  pronounce  the  first  word  and  put  the  number 
1 in  front  of  it  if  the  letter  a sounds  as  it  does  in  make,  2 if  it 
sounds  as  it  does  in  cat,  3 if  it  sounds  as  it  does  in  car,  and  4 if 
it  sounds  as  it  does  in  ball.  Have  each  word  pronounced  and 
numbered  to  correspond  with  the  key  words  at  the  top. 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard,  under- 
lining the  italicized  words.  Then  say,  “The  new  words  in  these 
sentences  are  underlined.  See  if  you  can  read  each  sentence.” 
Emphasize  the  fact  that  we  must  be  sure  the  new  words  fit  the 
meaning  of  the  sentence. 

You  may  put  the  pennies  in  your  bank. 

A little  wagon  is  sometimes  called  a cart. 

The  boys  had  a little  sail  boat. 

I can  write  with  chalk. 

The  boys  went  down  the  hall  together. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  70  and  71. 

Correlated  Activities 

The  Story  Club  may  plan  some  special  activities  for  the 
“Three  Little  Pigs”  story.  For  example,  they  may  sing  and 
pantomime  the  song  “Who’s  Afraid  of  the  Big  Bad  Wolf?” 
or  they  may  arrange  a simple  dramatization  of  the  story. 


Story 

Club 


Johnny  Cake 

(Pages  217-222) 

new  words:  floor*  silly* 


Preparation 

Establishing 

background 


for  Reading 

Write  the  name  Johnny  Cake  on  the  blackboard  and  ask, 
“Do  you  know  what  a johnny  cake  is?”  If  necessary,  explain 
that  johnny  cake  is  another  name  for  corn  bread,  or  that  it 
may  mean  a flat  cake  made  of  corn  meal. 
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“We  are  going  to  read  a story  today  about  a johnny  cake 
that  came  to  life.  It  tells  about  the  adventures  this  silly  little 
Johnny  Cake  had  when  he  went  out  to  see  the  world.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Rereading 


“You  may  read  the  whole  story  to  yourselves.  Then  I’m 
going  to  ask  you  to  tell  what  very  silly  thing  Johnny  Cake  did 
and  what  happened  to  him.”  After  pupils  have  commented 
on  the  end  of  the  story,  encourage  comments  about  the  char- 
acters in  the  pictures.  Then  ask,  “Was  the  red  fox  really  asleep, 
or  was  he  just  pretending?  If  Johnny  Cake  hadn’t  stopped  to 
tell  how  smart  he  was,  what  do  you  think  would  have  hap- 
pened in  the  story?” 

The  story  should  be  read  orally  for  fluency  and  further 
enjoyment.  Pupils  may  be  chosen  to  read  each  of  the  speak- 
ing parts  in  the  story,  and  another  pupil  may  read  the  narra- 
tive sections. 


Clarifying 

meanings 


Related  Practice 

To  clarify  variant  meanings  of  certain  words,  have  pupils 
read  the  following  groups  of  sentences.  After  the  sentences 
in  each  group  have  been  read,  promote  discussion  to  clarify 
the  meanings  of  the  italicized  words. 

Johnny  Cake  shouted  at  the  fox  a second  time. 

The  fox  ate  silly  Johnny  Cake  in  just  a second. 

Miss  Brown  was  in  a hurry. 

She  didn’t  want  to  miss  the  boat. 

The  boy  sat  on  the  floor  by  the  back  door. 

When  he  was  tired,  he  went  back  home. 

The  dog  had  spots  on  his  back. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  identify  the  sound  of  the  vowel  a 
when  followed  by  a silent  w,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Write  the  words  day,  say,  may,  gray,  on  the  blackboard 
and  ask  pupils  to  pronounce  them.  Then  ask,  “Does  the  a 
have  the  long  or  the  short  sound  in  these  words?  What  letter 
is  silent  in  all  of  these  words?” 

2.  Write  the  words  saw , caw,  straw.  Then  say,  “Listen  care- 
fully as  I pronounce  these  words.  The  letter  a sounds  as  it 
does  in  fall.  Can  you  hear  any  sound  for  the  letter  w?  When 
we  see  the  letters  aw  near  the  end  of  a word,  the  a usually 
sounds  as  it  does  in  fall,  and  the  w is  silent.” 


Phonetic 

analysis 
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3.  Write  the  following  sentences  and  have  them  read: 

In  the  spring  the  snow  will  thaw. 

The  white  cat  had  one  black  paw. 

A baby  can  crawl  before  it  can  walk. 

Work-Book  Use  page  72. 

Correlated  Activities 

Story  Club  The  Story  Club  may  discuss  occasions  for  telling  stories  to 

others.  The  children  may  practice  telling  the  “Johnny  Cake” 
story  in  preparation  for  telling  it  to  someone  at  home,  and 
they  may  also*  tell  stories  they  have  read  independently. 


The  Wonderful  Porridge  Pot 

(Pages  223-227) 

!new  words:  porridge  boil 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Establishing  Teach  the  children  to  play  “Pease  Porridge  Hot”  accord- 
background  jng  tQ  ^ nursery  rime. 

Discuss  what  porridge  is,  and  explain  that  it  is  an  old-fash- 
ioned name  for  a kind  of  hot  cereal  somewhat  like  oatmeal. 

Presenting  “The  story  we  are  going  to  read  today  is  called  The  Wonder- 

vocabulary  jui  porridge  Pot.  It  is  about  a magic  pot  which  made  por- 
ridge all  by  itself.  When  someone  said,  ‘Little  Pot,  boil!’  it 
started  to  boil. 

“The  porridge  pot  does  something  to  a man  in  the  story. 
You  may  read  the  story  and  see  if  you  think  the  man  deserved 
what  happened  to  him.” 

Reading  front  the  Book 

Extending  Encourage  the  pupils  to  comment  freely  on  the  humor  of  the 

interpretation  story  Discuss  the  predicament  of  the  man  who  had  to  dig  his 
way  through  the  porridge.  Then  ask,  “Why  do  you  think  it 
served  him  right  to  have  all  this  trouble  with  the  porridge 
pot?  When  did  you  guess  that  the  man  who  lived  in  the  fine 
house  was  going  to  have  trouble  with  the  magic  pot?” 
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Rereading 


Ask  pupils  to  select  and  read  aloud  incidents  in  the  stor 
which  are  not  illustrated  but  which  are  pictured  in  words. 


Related  Practice 


Classifying 


Work-Book 


To  give  practice  in  classifying  according  to  simple  criteri 
write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  in  column: 
fry,  mother,  door,  cakes,  window,  pies,  hake,  floor,  siste 
brother,  chimney,  boil,  porridge. 

Then  write  the  following  questions  on  the  blackboard: 
Which  words  tell  ways  to  cook  food? 

Which  words  name  kinds  of  food? 

parts  of  a building? 
people  in  a family? 

Have  the  pupils  find  the  words  that  belong  in  each  grouj  P 
List  the  words  in  each  classification  as  the  pupils  locate  then 

Use  page  73  and  give  the  Word- Attack  Test,  page  74. 


Word-Attack  Test 


Procedure 

Aim 


Follow  the  procedure  indicated  for  Vocabulary  Test  I,  give 
on  page  84  of  this  Guidebook . 

This  test  checks  the  child’s  ability  to  attack  certain  typ 
of  words  which  are  familiar  in  sound  and  meaning  but  not  i 
appearance.  The  test  is  diagnostic  in  character,  since  it  su 
veys  the  child’s  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  appearam 
of  consonant  blends,  the  long  and  short  sounds  of  the  vowe 
a,  i,  and  y,  the  sound  of  i or  a when  blended  with  r,  the  soun 
of  a in  ball  and  saw,  and  the  diphthongs  ai  and  ay. 


Interpreting 
the  results 


If  a pupil  consistently  makes  errors  in  marking  such  wor< 
as  stout  and  shout,  which  require  accurate  identification  of  tl 
sound  and  appearance  of  the  initial  consonant  blends,  it 
likely  that  he  needs  more  practice  in  noting  initial  cons  ^ 
nant  blends. 

If  a pupil  consistently  makes  errors  in  marking  such  wort 
as  clown  and  clean,  eat  and  east,  which  requires  identificatio 
of  the  final  part  of  the  word,  it  is  likely  that  he  needs  moi 
practice  in  noting  word  endings. 

If  a pupil  consistently  makes  errors  in  marking  words  sue 
as  hit,  hat,  hot,  or  lake,  like,  look,  more  practice  should  1 
given  on  the  identification  of  vowel  sounds. 
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Correlated  Activities 

Independent  Have  the  pupils  tell  or  read  aloud  at  meetings  of  the  Story 
reading  Club  some  of  the  selections  suggested  in  the  Bibliography,  page 

15S  of  this  Guidebook. 


City  Mouse  and  Country  Mouse 

(Pages  228-231) 
new  word:  country 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Have  you  ever  heard  the  story  about  the  city  mouse  and 

vocabulary  the  country  mouse?  They  took  turns  visiting  each  other.  It 
didn’t  take  each  one  long  to  decide  where  she  would  rather 
live.  When  you  read  the  story,  you  will  understand  why  they 
i decided  as  they  did.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

“This  story  is  so  short  and  easy  that  you  will  enjoy  reading 
it  by  yourselves.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask  the  pupils  why 
the  country  mouse  went  to  the  city,  why  she  liked  it  at  first, 
what  made  her  change  her  mind,  and  why  she  thought  she 
would  live  longer  in  the  country. 

Have  pupils  look  at  the  first  picture  of  the  two  mice  and 
decide  which  one  is  the  city  mouse  and  which  is  the  country 
mouse.  When  pupils  take  the  parts  of  the  characters  in  oral 
reading,  have  them  make  the  city  mouse  seem  quick  and  jumpy 
and  the  country  mouse  slow  and  comfortable. 

Related  Practice 

At  this  time  the  teacher  should  evaluate  each  pupil’s  achieve- 
ments and  progress  in  the  light  of  the  chart  of  desirable  aims 
and  achievements  given  in  the  Introduction  to  this  Guidebook 
and  in  the  light  of  the  Word-Attack  Test  suggested  in  the 
previous  lesson  plan.  She  should  then  plan  the  type  of  prac- 
tice best  fitted  to  the  needs  of  particular  children  or  groups. 

Use  pages  75  and  76. 


individual 

Practice 


VorkBook 
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Correlated  Activities 

flearing  To  enrich  the  pupils’  appreciation  of  the  conclusion  of  “City 


Mouse  and  Country  Mouse,”  the  teacher  may  read  other  ver- 
sions of  this  fable,  such  as  those  found  in  T old  under  the  Green 
Umbrella  and  in  the  Johnson  and  Scott  Anthology  of  Chil- 
dren's Literature.  Have  pupils  compare  the  closing  lines  of 
these  versions  with  the  statement  “It  is  much  better  to  live  a 
long  time  in  the  country  than  to  live  a short  time  in  the  city.” 


The  Silly  Little  Rabbit 

(Pages  232-237) 

new  words:  earth  lion 


Preparation  for  Reading 


Presenting 
background 
and  vocabulary 


“Once  upon  a time  there  was  a silly  little  rabbit  who  was 
scared  of  everything.  She  kept  hearing  strange  noises  and  she 
was  afraid  that  the  earth  was  falling  in.  But  there  was  an- 
other animal  in  the  woods  who  was  just  the  opposite  of  the 
silly  little  rabbit.  He  was  a wise  old  lion  who  wasn’t  afraid 
of  anything.  Once  when  the  silly  little  rabbit  was  very  much 
frightened,  he  taught  her  something  important.  The  other 
animals  in  the  woods  learned  a lesson,  too.  Let’s  read  the 
story  to  see  what  it  was.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pupils  will  enjoy  reading  this  story  independently.  Direct 

reading  attention  to  the  first  two  pictures  and  encourage  enjoyment 

of  the  pictures  during  the  silent  reading.  With  slow  reading 
groups  the  teacher  may  find  it  advisable  to  break  the  story 
into  one-  or  two-page  units  and  to  guide  the  interpretation  so 
that  the  children  will  appreciate  the  humorous  incidents  and 
rapid  movement  of  the  story. 


Extending  After  the  children  have  read  the  story  independently,  ask, 

interpretation  d0  yOU  think  the  silly  little  rabbit  learned  from  the 

lion?  What  do  you  think  the  birds  and  the  bears  and  all  the 
other  animals  learned?  Why  do  they  look  so  ashamed  in  the 
last  picture?  What  do  you  think  they  will  ask  the  next  time 
someone  comes  spreading  news?” 
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Rereading  This  is  a particularly  good  story  to  read  to  an  audience 

because  of  the  refrain,  the  nervous,  scared  little  voice  of  the 
silly  rabbit,  the  racing  and  chasing  of  all  the  frightened  ani- 
mals, and  finally,  the  calm,  sensible  old  lion  who  takes  charge 
of  things  and  brings  the  silly  rabbit  to  her  senses.  The  closing 
refrain  of  the  story  may  be  read  with  less  and  less  voice  as  if 
the  animals  were  getting  farther  and  farther  away.  Let  six 
children  read  those  lines  one  after  another,  letting  their  voices 
get  fainter  and  fainter  until  the  last  child  just  moves  his  lips 
without  making  a sound.  This  is  a joke  that  never  fails  to 
bring  appreciative  chuckles  from  the  audience. 


Related  Practice 

individual  The  teacher  should  plan  the  type  of  practice  best  fitted  to 

practice  the  nee(js  Qf  particular  children  or  groups  of  children,  using 

previous  exercises  as  patterns. 


Vocabulary  List  in  columns  on  the  blackboard  the  new  words  presented 
reytew  |n  Unit  V.  For  suggestions  for  varied  types  of  procedures  see 

page  83  of  this  Guidebook. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  77,  78,  and  79.  Page  80  is  a test  page.  Instructions 
for  administering  the  test  and  evaluating  the  results  are  given 
on  pages  84-86  of  this  Guidebook. 


Summarizing  the  Unit 

Story  The  Story  Club  may  plan  a Story  Book  Friends  party  to 

clu^  culminate  the  activities  of  this  unit.  This  may  be  a classroom 

party,  with  each  pupil  coming  prepared  to  impersonate  one 
of  the  story  characters. 


Summarizing  Friends  and  Neighbors 

See  if  the  pupils  can  recall  the  different  kinds  of  friends  and 
neighbors  about  whom  they  have  read  in  this  book:  “Friends 
and  Neighbors  on  Pleasant  Street,”  “Animal  Friends,”  and 
^ “Story  Book  Friends”  (“New”  and  “Old”).  They  may  refer  to 
the  table  of  contents,  review  the  story  titles,  look  up  any 
stories  they  want  to  read  again,  and  then  select  the  story  they 
liked  best  in  each  of  the  classifications  given  above.  After  in- 
formal discussion  of  the  fun  which  pupils  have  had  reading 
this  book,  lead  them  to  anticipate  more  good  times  in  reading 
the  next  book,  More  Friends  and  Neighbors. 
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GOING  TO  THE  CITY,  page  30 

“Going  to  Meet  Father,”  pp.  1-9,  Joyful  Stories  (Primer),  Webster,  1938. 

“The  Train,”  pp.  36-42,  Day  In  and  Day  Out  (Primer),  Row,  1941. 

•“Train  Stories,”  pp.  19-29,  At  Home  and  Away  (Primer),  Silver,  1940. 

A POCKET  FULL  OF  PENNIES,  page  41 

“The  Park,”  pp.  23-36,  Bob  and  Judy  (Primer),  Lyons,  1936. 

a good  day,  page  48 

“The  Fun  Box,”  pp.  29-32,  What  Fun  (Book  One),  Webster,  1939. 

“Rain!  Rain!”  pp.  38-41,  I Know  a Secret  (Book  One),  Winston,  1940. 
••“Good  Times  in  the  Rain,”  pp.  2-13,  Busy  Days  with  Little  Friends  (Book  One), 
Rand,  1935. 

Unit  Two — Animal  Friends 

the  pet  crow,  page  58 

••“Polly  Plays  Tag,”  pp.  9-14,  Joyful  Times  (Book  Two),  Webster,  1939. 

1 See  page  46  of  this  Guidebook  and  the  correlated  activities  sections  of  the  lesson 
plans.  Starring  of  selections  is  explained  on  page  55. 
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BILLY  CALF  RUNS  AWAY,  page  64 

“Running  Away,”  pp.  138-149,  Joyful  Stories  (Primer),  Webster,  1938. 

*“Baby  Calf,”  pp.  76-80,  To  and  Fro  (Book  One),  Allyn,  1939. 

THE  STRINGS  THAT  FLEW  AWAY,  page  70 

*“In  the  Spring,”  pp.  100-104,  Down  Our  Street  (Book  One),  Macmillan,  1939. 
♦“Making  the  Nest,”  pp.  124-126,  Finding  Friends  (Book  One),  Houghton,  1939. 
jim’s  little  chicken,  page  74 

“Three  Little  Hens  on  the  Farm,”  pp.  25-34,  Fun  in  Story  (Primer),  Winston, 

194°. 

♦“Where  Is  Biddy?”  pp.  59-68,  We  Live  on  a Farm  (Primer),  Ginn,  1940. 

♦“Sally  and  Bill  Help  Father,”  pp.  37-43,  We  Live  on  a Farm  (Primer),  Ginn, 
1940. 

♦“Black  Chick,”  pp.  52-56,  To  and  Fro  (Book  One),  Allyn,  1939. 

♦♦“Morning  Work,”  pp.  45-58,  We  Live  on  a Farm  (Primer),  Ginn,  1940. 
baby  elephant,  page  79 

♦“The  Best  Surprise  of  All,”  pp.  81-85,  We  Live  in  a City  (Book  One),  Ginn,  1940. 
♦♦“The  Animal  Tent,”  pp.  86-91,  We  Live  in  a City  (Book  One),  Ginn,  1940. 
♦♦“The  Circus  Parade,”  pp.  119-123,  Joyful  Times  (Book  Two),  Webster,  1939. 
♦♦“In  the  Big  Tent,”  pp.  92-104,  We  Live  in  a City  (Book  One),  Ginn,  1940. 
HALLOWEEN  FUN,  page  91 

“Halloween  Fun,”  pp.  112-116,  At  Play  (Primer),  Winston,  1940. 

♦♦“Halloween  Time,”  and  “The  Halloween  Party,”  pp.  119-141,  We  Live  on  a 
Farm  (Primer),  Ginn,  1940. 

Unit  Three — New  Story  Book  Friends 

LITTLE  ROOSTER  AND  THE  SUN,  page  98 

“Red  Rooster’s  Trick,”  pp.  64-70,  Good  Stories  (Book  One),  Winston,  1940. 
♦“Story  of  the  Black  Rooster,”  pp.  100-120,  Jim  and  Judy  (Primer),  Macmillan, 
1939. 

baby  rabbit’s  name,  page  102 

“The  Picnic,”  pp.  98-104,  Play  Days  (Primer),  Ginn,  1934. 

“Bunny  Lee’s  Surprise,”  pp.  36-44,  Tc  and  Fro  (Book  One),  Allyn,  1939. 

“Billy  Rabbit  and  Frisky  Squirrel,”  pp.  138-151,  Reading  for  Fun  (Primer) 
Houghton,  1939. 

LITTLE  BEAR  AND  THE  HONEY,  page  109 

“No  Honey,"  pp.  33-40,  Read  Another  Story  (Primer),  Sanborn,  1939. 

“A  Good  Little  Bear,”  pp.  65-76,  I Know  a Secret  (Book  One),  Winston,  1940. 
♦♦“Little  Bear  and  the  Bees,”  pp.  88-92,  Playmates  (Book  One),  American  Book 
1935. 

A PIE  FOR  BILLY  GOAT,  page  113 

♦♦“Polly  Piggie’s  Curl,”  pp.  14-24,  The  Story  Road  (Book  Two),  Winston,  1940. 
THE  CANDY  TREE,  page  120 

♦“The  Useful  Oak  Tree  and  the  Brook,”  pp.  144-150,  Along  the  Way  (Book 
Two),  Winston,  1940. 

BUNNY  RABBIT  MAKES  A HOME,  page  125 

“Three  Little  Rabbits,”  pp.  1-12,  Fun  in  Story  (Primer),  Winston,  1940. 

“Little  Jack  Rabbit,”  pp.  78-85,  Day  In  and  Day  Out  (Primer),  Row,  1941. 

“A  Rabbit,”  pp.  54-56,  We  Play  (Primer),  Augsburg,  1936. 

“Bushy  Tail  and  Bob  Tail,”  pp.  13-24,  Fun  in  Story  (Primer),  Winston,  1940. 
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little  bear’s  wish,  page  130 

♦“Little  Bear’s  Walk  in  the  Woods,”  pp.  81-92, I Know  a Secret  (Book  One),  Win- 
ston, 1940. 

♦“The  Story  Mother  Told,”  pp.  93-99,  In  City  and  Country  (Book  One),  Silver, 
1940. 

THE  CIRCUS  PARADE,  page  135 

“Little  Elephant  and  the  Water,”  pp.  47-58,  Fun  in  Story  (Primer),  Winston, 
1940. 

♦“The  Rubber  Circus,”  pp.  15-24,  Good  Stories  (Book  One),  Winston,  1940. 

♦♦“The  Circus,”  pp.  108-131,  I Know  a Secret  (Book  One),  Winston,  1940. 

**“We  Go  to  the  Circus,”  pp.  70-72,  and  “Baby  Elephant  and  the  Red  Cap,” 
pp.  73-88,  Down  Our  Street  (Book  One),  Macmillan,  1939. 

MRS.  GOOSE  HAS  A PARTY,  page  142 

“Mr.  Rooster  and  the  Ducks,”  pp.  35-46,  Fun  in  Story  (Primer),  Winston,  1940. 

“Tabby  Cat’s  Party,”  pp.  1-8,  Read  Another  Story  (Primer),  Sanborn,  1939. 

♦♦“Mother’s  Story,”  pp.  102-112,  In  City  and  Country  (Book  One),  Silver,  1940. 

♦♦“The  Ducks  of  Blue  Barns,”  pp.  100-109,  Round  About  (Book  One),  Row,  1941. 

##“Dudley  Duck  in  the  Well.”  pp.  1-12,  The  Story  Road  (Book  Two),  Winston, 

mo. 

Unit  Four — Work  on  Pleasant  Street 

the  big  surprise,  page  150 

♦“Playing  in  the  Leaves,”  pp.  5-11,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  One,  Laid- 
law,  1940. 

THE  BIGGEST  APPLE,  page  156 

“Apples  for  Pies,”  pp.  86-92,  We  Live  on  a Farm  (Primer),  Ginn,  1940. 

“The  Sleeping  Apple,”  pp.  27-32,  Read  Another  Story  (Primer),  Sanborn,  1939. 

THE  POTATO  MAN,  page  161 

♦♦“The  Story  of  Kitty  Cat,”  pp.  45-53,  Playing  Together  (Book  One),  Ginn,  1934. 

♦♦“David  and  the  Puppy,”  pp.  161-191,  Anything  Can  Happen  (Book  One),  Row, 
1940. 

WHO  CLEANED  THE  WALK?  page  167 

“Snow,”  and  “Snow  Man’s  House,”  pp.  95-110,  At  Play  (Primer),  Winston,  1940. 

“How  the  Snow  Helped,”  pp.  41-45,  What  Fun  (Book  One),  Webster,  1939. 

♦“Snow!  Snow!”  pp.  23-32,  I Know  a Secret  (Book  One),  Winston,  1940. 

♦“Good  Times  in  the  Snow,”  pp.  22-29,  Busy  Days  with  Little  Friends  (Book 
One),  Rand,  1935. 

*#“Good  Coasting  Today,”  pp.  167-180,  Round  About  (Book  One),  Row,  1941. 

THE  CHRISTMAS  TREE,  page  172 

**“The  Christmas  Hatchet,”  pp.  170-181,  Along  the  Way  (Book  Two),  Winston, 
1940. 

ZEKE  AND  THE  BIRDS,  page  179 

“Tom  Finds  a Crow,”  pp.  160-163,  In  City  and  Country  (Book  One),  Silver, 
1940. 

♦“Mr.  Jim,”  pp.  79-86,  Joyful  Times  (Book  Two),  Webster,  1939. 

♦♦“Making  a Garden,”  pp.  113-117  (and  preceding  picture  pages),  Finding  Friends 
(Book  One),  Houghton,  1939. 

HOW  JOHNNY  HELPED,  page  184 

“Mr.  Jim  and  Happy,”  pp.  87-90,  Joyful  Times  (Book  Two),  Webster,  1939. 

♦♦“David,  the  Moving  Man,”  pp.  43-50,  Anything  Can  Happen  (Book  One),  Row, 
1940. 
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Unit  Five — Old  Story  Book  Friends 

THE  BOY  AND  HIS  GOATS,  page  202 

“The  Boy  and  the  Goat,”  pp.  63-70,  Read  Another  Story  (Primer),  Sanborn, 

1939. 

*“The  Five  Goats,”  pp.  95-101,  Playmates  (Book  One),  American  Book,  1935. 
♦“The  Bee  and  the  Goats,”  pp.  38-45,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  One, 
Laidlaw,  1940. 

THE  THREE  LITTLE  PIGS,  page  207 

“The  Fox  and  the  Little  Red  Hen,”  pp.  71-80,  Read  Another  Story  (Primer), 
Sanborn,  1939. 

♦“The  Camel  and  the  Pig,”  pp.  99-103,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  One, 
Laidlaw,  1940. 

♦♦“The  Three  Little  Pigs,”  pp.  109-120,  Playmates  (Book  One),  American  Book, 
1935. 

♦♦“The  Three  Roosters,”  pp.  23-29,  Munching  Peter  and  Other  Stories  (Book 
Two),  Ginn,  1934. 
johnny  cake,  page  217 

“The  Cooky  That  Ran  Away,”  pp.  114-121,  Little  Friends  at  School  (Primer), 
Rand,  1935. 

♦“The  Run-Away  Penny,”  pp.  82-87,  Friends  in  Town  and  Country  (Book  One), 
Bobbs,  1934. 

♦“The  Gingerbread  Man,”  pp.  92-98,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  One, 
Laidlaw,  1940. 

♦♦“Mary’s  Dream  and  the  Gingerbread  Cooky,”  pp.  27-36,  Along  the  Way  (Book 
Two),  Winston,  1940. 

THE  WONDERFUL  PORRIDGE  POT,  page  223 

“The  Magic  Pot,”  pp.  55-66,  Long  Long  Ago  (Book  One),  Sanborn,  1939. 

“The  Three  Wishes,”  pp.  103-114,  Long  Long  Ago  (Book  One),  Sanborn,  1939. 
♦♦“The  Magic  Rice  Kettle,”  pp.  37-44,  Round  About  You  (Book  Two),  Silver, 

1940. 

THE  SILLY  LITTLE  RABBIT,  page  232 

♦“Chicken  Little,”  pp.  21-34,  Long  Long  Ago  (Book  One),  Sanborn,  1939. 

♦“The  Timid  Rabbit,”  ppi  48-53,  The  Laidlaw  Basic  Readers,  Book  One,  Laid- 
law, 1940. 

♦♦“The  Rabbit  That  Was  Afraid,”  pp.  60-69,  The  Story  Way  (Book  Two),  Hough- 
ton, 1940. 

♦♦“The  Fire  in  the  Barn,”  pp.  102-116,  Along  the  Way  (Book  Two),  Winston, 
1940. 

LIBRARY  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 

Note:  Most  of  these  stories  should  first  be  read  aloud  by  the  teacher.  Then,  according 
to  their  difficulty,  they  may  be  placed  on  the  library  table  for  the  pupils  to  enjoy. 

Bianco,  Marjorie.  A Street  of  Little  Shops.  Doubleday. 

Brown,  M.  V.  The  Country  Noisy  Book.  Scott,  W.  R. 

Burton,  V.  L.  Mike  Mulligan  and  His  Steam  Shovel.  Houghton. 

Collodi,  Carlo.  Adventures  of  Pinnochio,  tr.  from  the  Italian  by  C.  Della  Chiesa. 
(Children’s  Classics)  Macmillan. 
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Evers,  Helen  and  Alf.  Mr.  Scrunch.  Rand. 

Field,  Rachel.  Pocket-Handkerchief  Park.  Doubleday. 

Gilbert,  H.  E.  Mrs.  Mallaby’s  Birthday.  Rand. 

Hill,  M.  B.  Down-Along  Apple  Market  Street.  Stokes. 

Hobson,  Laura.  A Dog  of  His  Own.  Macmillan. 

Hogan,  Inez.  ThS  Bear  Twins.  Dutton. 

Lenski,  Lois.  Sugarplum  House.  Harper. 

Lent,  Henry  B.  Diggers  and  Builders.  Macmillan. 

Milne,  A.  A.  Winnie-the-Pooh.  Dutton. 

Mulock,  Dinah.  Adventures  of  a Brownie.  Harper. 

North,  Sterling.  Five  Little  Bears.  Rand. 

Potter,  Beatrix,  The  Tale  of  Peter  Rabbit.  Warne. 

Potter,  Miriam  Clark.  Mrs.  Goose  of  Animaltown.  Stokes. 

Squires,  Elizabeth  B.  David’s  Silver  Dollar.  Platt. 

Wagstaff,  Hester.  The  Doings  of  Dicky  Daw.  Coward. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  STORIES 

Aesop.  Aesop  for  Children,  ill.  by  Milo  Winter.  Rand. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education.  Told  under  the  Blue  Umbrella.  Macmillan. 

. Told  under  the  Green  Umbrella.  Macmillan. 

. Told  under  the  Magic  Umbrella.  Macmillan. 

Harper,  Wilhelmina.  The  Gunniwolf  and  Other  Merry  Tales.  McKay. 

Hollowell,  Lillian,  comp.  A Book  of  Children’s  Literature.  Farrar. 

Hutchinson,  V.  S.  Chimney  Corner  Stories  (a  Minton  Balch  book).  Putnam. 
Johnson,  Edna,  and  Scott,  Carrie  E.,  comps.  Anthology  of  Children’s  Literature. 
Houghton. 

Kipling,  Rudyard.  Just  So  Stories.  Doubleday. 

Piper,  Watty.  Stories  That  Never  Grow  Old.  Platt. 

POETRY  FOR  CHILDREN 

Aldis,  Dorothy.  Here,  There  and  Everywhere.  Putnam. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education.  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella.  Macmillan. 
Barrows,  Marjorie,  comp.  Two  Hundred  Best  Poems  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Whitman. 
Baruch,  Dorothy  W.  1 Like  Animals.  Harper. 

Gay,  Romney,  comp.  Picture  Book  of  Poems.  Grosset. 

Harrington,  Mildred,  comp.  Ring-a-Round.  Macmillan. 

Hubbard,  Alice,  and  Babbitt,  Adeline,  comps.  The  Golden  Flute.  Day. 

Huffard,  Grace  T.,  Carlisle,  Laura  M.,  and  Ferris,  Helen,  comps.  My  Poetry  Book. 
Winston. 

Milne,  A.  A.  When  We  Were  Very  Young.  Dutton. 

Richards,  Laura  E.  Tirra  Lirra.  Little,  Brown. 


Index  of  Lessons  in  Phonetic  Analysis 


Visual-auditory  perception  of  initial  and  final  consonants: 
Guidebook,  pages  54-55,  58-59,  75-76. 

Recognition  of  unknown  words  which  are  like  known  words  except 
for  initial  or  final  consonant: 

Guidebook,  pages  54,  58-59,  66,  72,  92,  102,  107. 

Work-Book,  pages  7,  10,  38,  52,  76. 

Identifying  known  parts  of  words: 

Guidebook,  pages  62,  66,  72. 

Work-Book,  pages  7,  30,  38,  52. 

Visual-auditory  perception  of  initial  and  final  speech  consonants 
(sh,  ch,  wh,  th ): 

Guidebook,  pages  78,  89-90,  92. 

Work-Book,  page  19. 

Recognition  of  unknown  words  which  are  like  known  words  except 
for  the  initial  or  final  speech  consonant: 

Guidebook,  pages  78,  89-90,  92. 

Work-Book,  pages  74,  76. 

Visual-auditory  perception  of  consonant  blends: 

Guidebook,  st:  94;  bl,  cl,  fl,  pi,  si:  96-97; 
fr,  gr,  tr:  99;  br,  cr,  dr:  114. 

Recognition  of  unknown  words  which  are  like  known  words  except 
for  the  initial  or  final  consonant  blend: 

Guidebook,  pages  94,  96-97,  99,  107,  114. 

Work-Book,  pages  30,  38,  52,  74,  76. 

Visual-auditory  perception  of  vowels  i,  y,  a:  (The  numbers  below 
refer  to  the  Guidebook  only.) 
long  and  short  i,  109,  110,  112,  114. 
i blended  with  r,  1 12,  1 14,  125,  141. 
long  and  short  y,  116. 
long  and  short  a,  128-129,  142-143. 
a blended  with  r,  141,  142-143, 
diphthongs  ai  and  ay,  134,  144. 
a as  in  ball  and  saw,  142-143,  144-145. 
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Recognition  of  the  fact  that  some  letters  in  words  are  silent: 
Guidebook,  pages  134,  135,  144-145. 

Recognition  of  unknown  words  like  known  words  except  for  a 
medial  vowel: 

Guidebook,  pages  132-133. 

Work-Book,  pages  60,  74. 


Recognition  of  unknown  words  containing  the  long  or  short  sound 
of  i,  a,  or  y;  i or  a blended  with  r;  the  sound  of  a as  in  ball  or 
saw;  and  ai  or  ay: 

Guidebook,  pages  125,  135,  137,  141,  143,  145. 

Work-Book,  pages  74,  76. 

Recognition  of  word  variants: 

Guidebook,  d:  62;  ed:  62,  66;  ing:  62;  y:  118;  y to  i before 
adding  ed:  127. 

Work-Book,  d:  5;  ed:  5,  7;  ing:  5,  7;  y:  52. 

Recognition  of  compound  words: 

Guidebook,  page  66. 

Work-Book,  pages  7,  14. 

Word- attack  Tests: 

Guidebook,  pages  68-69,  146. 

Work-Book,  pages  7,  74. 
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More  Friends  and  Neighbors 


Unit  I— Oak  Hill  Neighbors 


Overview  of  the  Unit 

The  first  group  of  stories  in  More  Friends  and  Neighbors 
extends  the  underlying  theme  of  friendly  childhood  relation- 
ships that  was  developed  in  the  preceding  book  of  this  series 
of  Basic  Readers.  The  level  of  difficulty  of  this  book  has  been 
consciously  raised  above  that  of  Friends  and  Neighbors.  The 
characters  are  more  mature,  the  situations  more  complex  and 
thought-provoking.  Whereas  the  characters  in  the  preceding 
book  were  not  conscious  that  they  had  problems  to  solve,  these 
children  recognize  their  problems  as  such  and  make  use  of 
good  thinking  in  solving  them. 

As  pupils  read  these  stories,  they  will  gain  an  understanding 
of  how  to  meet  their  own  real-life  problems. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

In  informal  discussion  pupils  may  recall  some  of  the  people 
and  events  they  have  read  about  in  Friends  and  Neighbors. 
The  teacher  should  then  explain  that  the  new  book.  More 
Friends  and  Neighbors,  is  about  a different  group  of  children, 
and  should  stimulate  interest  by  mentioning  the  names  of 
some  of  the  story  characters  and  describing  them  briefly.  She 
should  also  bring  out  the  fact  that  some  of  the  children  in  this 
book  live  in  the  country  and  others  live  in  the  city.  Pupils 
may  then  be  asked  to  suggest  things  each  group  could  do  and 
things  the  two  groups  could  do  together. 
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Introducing  the  Book 

Distribute  copies  of  More  Friends  and  Neighbors  and  cal 
attention  to  the  picture  on  the  cover.  Ask  what  the  childrer 
are  doing  to  have  a good  time. 


Presenting 
the  title 
page 

Introducing 
the  table 
of  contents 


Have  the  pupils  find  the  title  page  and  read  the  title  of  th< 
book.  Allow  time  for  a discussion  of  the  picture  to  arous< 
interest  in  the  characters  who  will  appear  in  the  stories. 


Have  the  pupils  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  on  pages 
and  3.  In  commenting  on  the  picture,  point  out  contrastinj 
features  in  the  two  types  of  communities— the  farms  on  the  left 
hand  side  and  the  city  at  the  right.  “What  does  the  wori 
under  the  picture  say?  What  do  we  call  this  part  of  our  book? 

Call  attention  to  the  title  of  the  first  group  of  stories  an< 
ask  pupils  what  they  think  these  stories  will  tell  about.  Oth< 
unit  titles  may  be  read  aloud  and  discussed  briefly  to  stimulat 
interest  in  reading  the  new  stories. 


Fun  in  the  Snow 

(Pages  6-11) 

new  words:  oak  slide * sleds*  sliding  smile  pan' 

wave* 

Note:  The  starred  words  are  those  which  the  pupils  may  b 
expected  to  recognize  independently  through  the  use  of  coi 
text  and  phonetic  clues. 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Ask  pupils  to  tell  what  they  like  to  do  in  the  winter  time 

background  e.g.,  make  snow  men,  skate,  and  slide  on  their  sleds.  “The  firs 
and  vocabulary  ° 

story  in  our  new  book  tells  about  the  fun  the  children  ha< 
playing  on  Oak  Hill  in  the  winter.  You  will  smile  when  yoi 
read  about  the  things  they  did.” 

Note:  Italicized  words  or  phrases  should  be  written  on  th 
blackboard  as  they  are  spoken  so  that  the  oral  background  wi 
provide  a meaningful  context  for  the  written  word. 

“One  day  when  all  the  children  were  sliding  on  Oak  Hil] 
they  found  something  in  the  snow.  Let’s  read  the  story  calle 
‘Fun  in  the  Snow’  to  find  out  what  the  children  found  an 
how  they  used  it  to  make  their  play  more  fun." 


UNIT  I— OAK  HILL  NEIGHBORS 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  6-7:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  pages  6 and  7,  and 

reading  have  pupils  read  the  pages  silently  to  find  out  who  the  children 

in  the  picture  are  and  what  they  are  going  to  do. 

After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Why  "did  the  city  children  say 
that  Oak  Hill  was  their  hill?  What  did  Tom  and  Tim  and 
Nancy  say  about  it?  Which  group  was  right?” 

Pages  8-9:  “The  pictures  at  the  top  of  pages  8 and  9 show  the 
children  having  two  kinds  of  fun  on  Oak  Hill.  Let’s  read  both 
pages  to  find  out  about  the  fun  they  had.”  After  the  silent 
reading  ask,  “Who  started  to  make  a snow  man?  Who  helped 
him?  What  did  Tom  find  in  the  snow?  How  did  Tim  say  he 
could  use  it?” 

Page  10:  “Doesn’t  Tim  look  funny  going  down  the  hill  in  the 
pan?  Let’s  read  the  page  to  find  out  if  the  other  children  had 
fun  with  the  old  pan.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “How  can 
you  tell  that  all  the  children  liked  to  play  with  Tim’s  funny 
sled?” 

Page  11:  Have  pupils  read  this  page  to  find  out  what  other  way 
the  children  thought  of  to  use  the  pan.  Discuss  the  different 
kinds  of  fun  the  children  had  in  the  snow. 

Extending  To  help  pupils  interpret  the  actions  and  feelings  of  story 

nterpretatton  characters  in  terms  of  their  own  experiences,  ask  such  questions 
as:  “Do  you  know  anyone  like  Tom  or  Tim  who  can  think  of 
new  ways  to  play?  In  what  other  ways  are  your  friends  like 
the  children  in  the  story?” 

Rereading  Have  pupils  find  and  read  aloud  the  parts  of  the  story  that 

tell  about  the  children  coming  to  Oak  Hill  to  play,  playing  with 
the  sleds,  making  the  snow  man,  and  sliding  in  the  old  pan. 

delated  Practice 

To  give  opportunity  for  using  judgment  based  on  experi- 
ence, have  pupils  read  each  of  the  following  questions  and  select 
the  one  of  the  three  words  below  that  gives  the  correct  answer: 

1.  When  do  we  get  out  our  sleds  and  go  sliding? 

2.  When  do  leaves  on  oak  trees  turn  brown? 

3.  When  could  we  make  a funny  snow  man? 

spring— winter— fall 


Jsing 

udgment 
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Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


To  strengthen  the  ability  to  recognize  words  that  are  like 
known  words  except  for  the  initial  consonant  element,  and  to 
review  certain  consonants  and  consonant  blends,  write  the  first 
word  in  each  of  the  following  lines  and  change  it  to  make  the 
words  in  parentheses: 

oak  (soak)  (cloak)  (croak)  smile  (mile)  (pile)  (tile) 
red  (sled)  (fed)  (bed)  gave  (wave)  (save)  (brave) 

riding  (sliding)  (hiding)  thing  (bring)  (sing)  (ring) 

Use  pages  1 and  2.  For  an  explanation  of  procedures  for 
the  use  of  the  Work-Book,  see  pages  42-43  of  this  Guidebook. 
For  directions  for  introducing  page  1,  see  the  page  itself  and 
the  Teacher’s  Notes  on  the  inside  cover  of  the  Work-Book. 


Correlated  Activities 


Making 
a booklet 

Independent 

reading 


The  class  may  make  a booklet  showing  the  ways  that  chil- 
dren in  different  parts  of  the  country  have  fun  in  winter. 

Selections  related  in  content  and  vocabulary  to  “Fun  in 
the  Snow”  are  listed  in  the  Bibliography,  page  245  of  this 
Guidebook.  For  explanation  of  this  Bibliography,  see  note  on 
page  55  of  this  Guidebook. 


Fun  on  the  Ice 

(Pages  12-15) 

new  words:  ice  skate  suddenly  arms * hurt 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “We  have  just  read  about  how  Tom,  Tim,  and  Nancy  had 

vocabulary  £un  gliding  Qn  the  snow.  They  liked  to  skate  on  the  ice,  too* 
“One  day  when  the  children  were  skating,  something  hap- 
pened suddenly  that  could  have  caused  a lot  of  trouble.  When  II 
we  read  the  story  ‘Fun  on  the  Ice,’  we  will  find  out  what  theijp 
trouble  was  and  what  the  children  did  about  it.” 

Note:  The  word  hurt  will  be  presented  during  the  guided  | 
reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  12:  Have  pupils  read  the  page  to  find  out  about  the  fun 

reading  the  children  had  skating  on  the  ice.  Then  ask,  “Why  did  Nancy  p 

want  to  skate  fast?  Where  did  the  children  go  to  school?” 


UNIT 
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Extending 

interpretation 


Rereading 


Page  13:  After  a discussion  of  the  picture,  have  pupils  read  the 
page  to  find  out  what  happened  to  Spot  when  she  tried  to  run 
across  the  ice.  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Why  did  Spot 
come  out  on  the  ice?  How  did  the  children  help  Spot?  Do  you 
think  falling  on  the  ice  would  hurt  the  calf?”  Present  the  word 
hurt. 

Pages  14-15:  After  pupils  have  enjoyed  and  commented  on  the 
pictures,  have  them  read  the  rest  of  the  story  silently  and 
tell  how  the  children  got  Spot  off  the  ice.  Discuss  the  humor 
of  the  situation.  Then  ask,  “What  did  Tom  learn?” 

Ask  the  children  if  they  can  think  of  any  other  way  Tom  and 
Tim  and  Nancy  might  have  kept  the  calf  from  hurting  herself. 

Encourage  pupils  to  tell  about  experiences  they  may  have 
had  with  hungry  pets  and  what  they  did  in  each  case.  Discuss 
reasons  why  all  pets  should  be  fed  regularly. 

Have  pupils  study  the  pictures  and  read  aloud  the  part  of 
the  story  that  tells  what  is  happening  in  each  picture;  e.g.,  all 
of  page  12  may  be  read,  but  only  ten  lines  of  page  13. 


Related  Practice 


Making 
i inferences 


Phonetic 
• analysis 


To  promote  the  ability  to  make  inferences,  write  the  follow- 
ing directions  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  pupils  to  read  each  part 
of  the  exercise  and  follow  the  directions  given. 

1.  One  day  a little  girl  fell  on  the  ice. 

When  she  fell,  she  hurt  her  arm. 

Make  a picture  to  show  what  you  think  she  did  then. 

2.  Two  boys  started  to  skate  on  the  ice. 

But  one  of  the  boys  didn’t  know  how  to  skate. 

Make  a picture  to  show  how  you  think  this  boy  looked 

when  he  tried  to  skate. 

. * 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  both  the  hard  and 
soft  sounds  of  the  consonant  c and  to  associate  both  sounds 
with  the  letter  symbol,  compare  the  sound  of  the  letter  c in 
the  words  cat,  can,  because  with  the  sound  of  the  letter  k in 
kitten,  keep,  like.  Explain  that  the  letter  c sometimes  sounds 
like  the  letter  k.  Tell  pupils  that  this  sound  is  called  the  hard 
sound  of  c. 

To  present  the  soft  sound  of  c,  compare  the  sound  of  the 
letter  c in  the  words  city,  once,  nice  with  the  sound  of  the 
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letter  s in  side,  grass,  mouse.  Explain  that  the  letter  c usually 
has  the  soft  sound  if  it  is  followed  by  the  letters  e,  i,  or  y. 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard:  call,  ice, 
second,  place,  Nancy,  candy.  Have  pupils  pronounce  each 
word  and  tell  whether  the  c has  the  hard  or  the  soft  sound. 

Work-Book  Use  page  3. 


Correlated  Activities 

Pupils  may  tell  or  write  a simple  story  about  something 
funny  that  happened  while  they  were  learning  to  ice  skate  or 
while  they  were  watching  other  people  skate.  If  any  of  the 
pupils  have  seen  an  ice  show  or  have  watched  figure  skating, 
they  may  be  asked  to  tell  the  class  what  they  saw. 

Read  aloud  “My  Zipper  Suit”  and  “The  Mitten  Song,”  by 
Marie  Louise  Allen,  from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella.1 

See  suggestions  listed  in  the  Bibliography,  page  245  of  this 
Guidebook. 


As  Good  As  New 


Language 

activity 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 

Independent 

reading 


(Pages  16-21) 

new  words:  corner  Molly*  shut* 

matter  fix*  inside* 

Preparation  for  Reading 


station 


wet* 


Establishing 

background 


Lead  pupils  to  recall  that  Nancy  and  Tom  went  to  school  in 
the  city  and  that  at  the  end  of  the  last  story  they  were  hurrying 
to  get  there  on  time.  Explain  that  the  next  story  begins  when 
Nancy  got  to  school  and  that  it  tells  about  something  interest- 
ing which  the  children  had  in  their  room.  “There  is  a new  girl 
in  this  story,  a friend  of  Nancy’s,  named  Molly.  Something 
happened  to  Molly  that  made  her  feel  very  unhappy.  Then  she 
found  someone  who  helped  her  out  of  her  difficulty.  Let’s  read 
the  story  to  find  out  what  made  her  unhappy  and  what  her 
new  friend  did  to  help.” 

Note:  The  new  words  will  be  presented  during  the  picture 
study  and  guided  reading. 


Books  cited  as  references  in  the  lesson  plans  are  included  in  the  detailed 
Bibliography  on  pages  249-250  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  16:  Encourage  comment  about  the  interesting  toy  corner 

reading  in  the  schoolroom,  and  present  the  phrase  toy  corner.  Then 

have  pupils  read  the  page  to  find  out  where  all  the  toys  came 
from  and  what  the  children  are  going  to  do  with  them. 

Page  17:  “The  little  girl  in  the  picture  is  Molly.  Do  you  sup- 
pose Molly  has  a doll  like  that  at  home?”  After  the  silent  read- 
ing and  discussion  ask,  “Would  you  be  willing  to  lend  Molly 
one  of  your  toys?  Why?” 


Pages  18-19:  Direct  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  18  and 
ask  pupils  where  they  think  Molly  is  going.  As  the  picture  is 
discussed,  present  the  words  fire  station.  “Look  at  the  picture 
on  the  next  page.  What  is  the  matter  with  Molly?”  Present  the 
word  matter.  “What  do  you  think  happened  to  the  doll  when 
Molly  fell?  When  you  read  these  two  pages,  you  will  find  out 
where  Molly  was  going  and  what  happened  to  her  ancx  the 
doll.” 

Pages  20-21:  Remind  pupils  that  the  name  of  the  story  is  “As 
Good  As  New,”  and  have  them  finish  reading  the  story  to  find 
out  who  helped  Molly  and  how  he  fixed  the  doll  so  that  it 
was  as  good  as  new.  After  the  silent  reading  discuss  how  the 
fireman  fixed  the  doll  and  how  Molly  felt  when  he  gave  it  back 
to  her.  “What  did  the  children  do  with  broken  toys  after  that?” 

Rereading  Have  pupils  read  aloud  the  part  of  the  story  that  tells  about 

the  toy  corner  and  discuss  the  plan  the  children  had  for  lending 
toys.  Lead  them  to  compare  the  toy  corner  with  a library. 

Have  pupils  find  and  read  aloud  everything  in  the  story  that 
tells  them  what  kind  of  person  Molly  was.  They  may  then  tell 
whether  or  not  they  would  like  to  have  her  for  a playmate. 


Related  Practice 


Identifying 
similarity  and 
difference  in 
meaning 


To  give  practice  in  identifying  similar  and  opposite  mean- 
ings and  in  recognizing  words  through  the  use  of  phonetic 
analysis,  write  the  following  phrases  on  the  blackboard: 


shut  the  door 
open  the  door 
fix  a doll 
mend  a doll 


a wet  day 
a rainy  day 
inside  the  fire  station 
outside  the  fire  station 


near  the  corner  semething  the  matter  with  Molly 

far  from  the  comer  nothing  the  matter  with  Molly 
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Have  pupils  read  the  first  two  phrases  in  the  left-hand 
column.  Ask  them  if  the  two  phrases  have  the  same  meaning 
or  the  opposite  meaning.  Ask  which  words  in  the  two  phrases 
have  opposite  meanings.  Continue  in  like  manner  with  each 
pair  of  phrases. 

Phonetic  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  long  and  short  sounds 

analysts  Gf  ^ jetter  e an(j  to  associate  both  sounds  with  the  letter 

symbol,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Write  the  following  sentence  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
it  read:  We  saw  a green  tree.  Then  ask,  “What  is  the  first  word 
in  this  sentence?  This  word  ends  with  the  letter  e.”  Ask  a child 
to  pronounce  the  words  green  and  tree  and  indicate  the  letter  e 
in  the  words.  Explain  that  two  e’s  sound  the  same  as  the  e in 
the  word  we. 

2.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  in  a column. 
Have  pupils  pronounce  each  of  the  words  and  indicate  the 
letter  e:  Bee,  Halloween,  be,  she,  street,  three;  peep,  me,  feet. 

Then  say,  “Sometimes  this  letter  sounds  as  it  does  in  these 
words.  This  is  the  long  sound  of  the  letter  e.” 

3.  “Sometimes  the  letter  e sounds  another  way.”  Write  the 
words  wet,  let,  get  in  a column  and  ask  the  pupils  to  pronounce 
the  words  and  point  to  the  letter  e.  Then  say,  “Sometimes  the 
letter  e sounds  the  way  it  does  in  these  words.  This  is  the  short 
sound  of  the  letter  e” 

4.  Write  the  following  list  of  words  on  the  blackboard  in  a 
column  and  have  the  pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  indicate 
the  letter  e:  bell,  sleds,  wet,  egg,  smell,  forget,  then. 

5.  Pronounce  the  following  words  and  have  pupils  tell 
whether  they  hear  a long  or  short  e in  each  word:  keep,  see, 
well,  wee,  fell,  get,  we,  best,  green,  ten,  deep,  second,  seeds. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  4 and  5. 

Correlated  Activities 

Pupils  may  set  up  in  the  schoolroom  a toy  corner  like  the 
one  in  the  story,  bringing  toys  and  games  from  home  and  lend- 
ing them  out.  Pupils  may  take  turns  acting  as  “toy  librarian.” 
The  children  may  decide  to  start  a “toy  hospital”  for  re- 
pairing and  painting  old  toys. 

Stories  suitable  for  independent  reading  by  the  pupils  are 
listed  in  the  Bibliography,  page  245  of  this  Guidebook. 


Using  ideas 
gained  front 
reading 


Independent 

reading 
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The  Surprise  Valentines 

(Pages  22-25) 

new  words:  Betty  paper  box  bring*  lunch 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Encourage  pupils  to  discuss  things  they  have  done  for  Val- 

vocabulary  entine’s  Day.  During  the  discussion  write  the  following  ques- 
tions on  the  blackboard  and  present  the  italicized  words: 

Did  you  ever  have  a valentine  box  at  school? 

Did  you  make  valentines  of  paper? 

Did  you  open  the  box  after  lunch  or  before  lunch? 

Tell  pupils  that  the  story  they  are  going  to  read  today  is 
called  “The  Surprise  Valentines”  and  that  it  is  about  Molly’s 
friend  Betty.  “This  story  is  somewhat  like  the  one  we  read 
yesterday.  An  accident  happened  to  something  that  belonged 
to  Betty,  and  at  first  she  was  very  unhappy.  When  we  read  the 
story,  we’ll  find  out  what  happened  and  who  helped  Betty.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  22:  “Look  at  the  picture.  Why  do  you  think  Betty  looks 

reading  so  unhappy?”  Have  pupils  read  the  page  to  find  out  what  hap- 

pened. “What  did  Betty’s  mother  say  to  make  Betty  feel  better? 
Let’s  read  the  next  page  to  see  if  Betty  will  be  able  to  make 
new  valentines  before  it  is  time  to  go  to  school.” 

Page  23 p When  pupils  have  finished  reading,  ask  why  Betty 
thought  at  first  that  she  couldn’t  make  more  valentines.  “What 
did  Mother  say?  What  do  you  think  helped  Betty  guess  what 
kind  of  valentines  Mother  was  talking  about?” 

Pages  24-25:  Have  pupils  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  find  out 
whether  the  children  liked  Betty’s  valentines.  Check  compre- 
hension by  asking  questions  of  the  type  suggested  above. 


Extending  Recall  the  discussion  about  how  the  fireman  helped  Nancy 

interpretation  jn  the  prevjous  story  an(j  relate  it  to  the  way  Betty’s  mother 
helped  in  this  story.  Have  pupils  tell  about  experiences  they 
have  had  in  which  grown-ups  helped  them. 


Rereading  To  bring  out  the  changes  in  mood  in  this  story,  have  pupils 

read  the  conversational  passages  aloud,  being  careful  to  show 
how  they  think  the  characters  felt. 
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Related  Practice 

Recalling  To  give  practice  in  recalling  the  time  sequence  of  a story, 

time  have  pupils  read  each  of  the  following  questions  and  select  the 

phrase  which  answers  the  question: 

1.  When  did  Betty  see  that  her  paper  valentines  were  wet? 

2.  When  did  Mother  and  Betty  start  to  make  cookies? 

3.  When  did  Betty  bring  her  valentine  box  to  school? 

4.  When  did  the  children  eat  the  cookie  valentines? 

before  breakfast 
after  breakfast 
after  lunch 

Phonetic  To  develop  awareness  of  the  general  principle  that  in  most 

analysis  words  containing  only  one  vowel  the  vowel  is  short  unless  it 

is  at  the  end  of  the  word,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Ask  pupils  to  name  the  letters  they  know  that  have  long 
and  short  sounds.  List  i,  y,  a,  and  e on  the  blackboard,  and 
explain  that  letters  having  long  and  short  sounds  are  called 
vowels.  Write  the  word  vowels  above  the  four  letters. 

2.  Write  the  following  words  in  three  columns: 

am,  an,  at,  back,  can,  cat,  had,  pan 
if,  in,  is,  big,  did,  fix,  him,  milk 
egg,  best,  sled,  get,  hen,  let,  nest,  wet 

Have  a different  pupil  pronounce  each  word,  tell  what  vowel 
he  sees  in  the  word,  and  whether  the  vowel  has  the  long  or 
short  sound.  Lead  pupils  to  observe  that  in  each  of  the  words 
the  vowel  comes  either  at  the  beginning  or  in  the  middle  of 
the  word  and  that  in  each  the  vowel  is  short. 

3.  Write  me,  we,  she,  he,  by.  Have  pupils  pronounce  each 
word  and  tell  whether  the  vowel  has  the  long  or  the  short 
sound.  Explain  that  if  the  only  vowel  in  a word  is  at  the  end 
of  the  word,  that  vowel  usually  is  long. 

4.  Tell  pupils  that  if  a word  has  only  one  vowel,  the  vowel 
is  usually  short  unless  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  word.  Then 
write  the  words:  men,  past,  end,  bad,  fit,  cap,  pin,  step,  band. 

Point  to  the  word  men  and  say,  “Where  is  the  vowel  in 
this  word?  Do  you  think  the  vowel  will  have  the  long  or 
the  short  sound?"  Have  the  word  men  pronounced.  Continue 
with  each  of  the  other  words  in  the  list. 

Use  page  6. 


Work-Book 
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Bobby’s  New  Shoes 

(Pages  26-31) 

new  words:  shoes  foot  bought  left  policeman 

lift  happen  riding 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Those  of  you  who  have  little  brothers  and  sisters  know 

vocabulary  that  to  Jq  what  yOU  do  jf  yOU  have  anything  new 

to  wear,  they  usually  want  to  have  something  like  it,  don’t 
they?  Peter’s  little  brother  Bobby  always  wanted  clothes 
just  like  Peter’s. 

“One  day  Mother  bought  Peter  some  new  shoes.  Bobby  liked 
Peter’s  new  shoes  so  much  that  he  tried  them  on  again  and 
again.  He  would  put  one  on  his  right  foot.  Then  he  would 
lift  his  foot  high  and  think  how  nice  Peter’s  big  shoe  looked. 
Then  he  would  lift  his  left  foot  and  look  at  his  own  small 
shoe.  He  didn’t  like  i at  all.  He  wanted  shoes  like  Peter’s. 

“The  next  story  is  called  ‘Bobby’s  New  Shoes.’  So  many 
exciting  things  happen  to  Bobby  in  this  story  that  I know 
you  will  enjoy  reading  it.” 

Note:  The  new  words  policeman  and  riding  will  be  pre- 
sented during  the  guided  reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  26:  “Which  boy  in  the  picture  is  Peter?  Which  is  Bobby? 

readmg  Let’s  read  the  page  to  find  out  what  Bobby  said  when  he  tried 

on  Peter’s  shoe.” 

Page  27:  “Did  Bobby  get  the  kind  of  shoes  he  wanted?  What 
is  Mother  doing?”  After  the  silent  reading  of  the  page  ask, 
“What  did  Bobby  do  after  his  mother  bought  his  shoes? 
What  did  the  shoes  do?  Did  the  shoes  really  walk  off  of  their 
own  accord,  or  was  Bobby  so  excited  that  he  didn’t  know  what 
he  was  doing?” 

Pages  28-29:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of 
page  28  and  during  discussion  present  policeman  riding  on 
a horse.  Then  have  the  two  pages  read  to  firtd  out  where  the 
new  shoes  took  Bobby  and  what  happened  when  he  met  the 
policeman. 

Pages  30-31:  Have  the  pupils  finish  the  story  to  find  out  how 
Bobby  found  his  mother.  Then  ask,  “How  did  the  policeman 
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find  out  where  Bobby’s  mother  was?”  Discuss  why  Bobby  got 
lost,  bringing  out  the  idea  that  he  was  so  interested  in  looking 
at  his  shoes  that  he  didn’t  notice  where  he  was  going. 

Rereading  To  develop  an  appreciation  of  the  use  of  description,  have 

pupils  find  and  read  aloud  the  parts  of  the  story  that  tell: 
(1)  how  Bobby’s  shoes  walked  away;  (2)  how  the  policeman 
picked  Bobby  up  and  pulled  off  his  shoe;  (3)  how  Bobby  rode 
back  to  the  shoe  store  on  the  policeman’s  horse. 


Related  Practice 


Extending 

meanings 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


To  extend  the  meaning  of  the  word  left,  have  pupils  read 
the  following  sentences.  Call  attention  to  the  two  meanings 
of  the  word  left. 

1.  The  policeman  lifted  his  left  arm. 

2.  The  man  bought  new  shoes  before  he  left  the  store. 

3.  The  man  riding  in  the  car  wanted  to  turn  to  the  left. 

To  direct  attention  to  the  medial  vowel  in  words,  and  to 

strengthen  recognition  of  the  short  sounds  of  the  vowels 
a,  i,  and  e,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Write  the  word  left  and  have  it  pronounced.  Then 
erase  the  letter  e in  the  word  left  and  substitute  i.  Have  the 
word  lift  pronounced. 

2.  By  substituting  one  vowel  for  another,  change  each  of 
the  following  words  to  the  word  in  parentheses:  left  (lift), 
and  (end),  man  (men),  sat  (set),  big  (beg),  him  (hem),  pig  (peg), 
will  (well),  pan  (pen).  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  each 
of  these  words  the  vowel  comes  at  the  beginning  or  in  the 
middle  of  the  word  and  that  in  each  the  vowel  is  short. 

3.  Write  the  letters  a,  i,  e on  the  blackboard.  Then  pro- 
nounce each  of  the  following  words  and  have  pupils  point  to 
the  letter  that  represents  the  sound  they  hear  in  the  middle 
of  the  word:  can,  get,  did,  wet,  has,  fit,  bed,  sat,  set,  beg. 

Use  page  7. 


Correlated  Activities 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


Independent 

reading 


The  teacher  may  read  “Two  Little  Shoes,”  by  Carol  Ryrie 
Brink,  from  Told  under  the  Magic  Umbrella;  and  such  poems 
as  “New  Shoes,”  by  Alice  Wilkins,  and  “Choosing  Shoes,”  by 
ffrida  Wolfe,  in  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella. 

Related  stories  suitable  for  independent  reading  are  listed 
in  the  Bibliography,  page  245  of  this  Guidebook. 
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The  Detour 

(Pages  32-37) 

new  words:  detour  David  men*  words  means 

loyiger  bumpety  does  past*  end* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Discuss  trips  pupils  may  have  taken.  Ask  what  different 

vocabulary  r0ad  signs  they  saw  as  they  drove  along.  As  pupils  mention 
such  signs  as  “Turn  Left,”  “Curve,”  etc.,  list  them  on  the 
blackboard.  If  detour  is  not  mentioned,  add  it  to  the  list 
and  ask  pupils  if  they  have  ever  seen  a sign  with  this  word 
on  it.  Present  the  sentence  What  does  the  word  detour  mean? 
Discuss  the  answer  to  bring  out  that  a detour  is  usually  longer 
than  the  main  road.  Ask  pupils  if  they  have  ever  had  to 
turn  off  on  a bumpety  dirt  road  because  there  was  a detour  sign. 

“Our  next  story  is  called  ‘The  Detour.’  It  tells  us  what 
Molly  learned  about  a detour  and  how  that  helped  her  figure 
out  something  she  didn’t  understand.” 

Note:  The  word  David  will  be  presented  during  the  guided 
reading. 

i 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  32-33:  “Look  at  the  picture  on  page  32.  What  is  Mother 

reading  doing?”  Tell  pupils  that  Molly  and  her  mother  are  going  to 

visit  Uncle  Joe  and  David.  Present  David.  “What  do  you  ] 
think  Molly  is  saying  to  the  milkman?”  Discuss  the  picture 
on  page  33  and  have  pupils  read  the  detour  sign.  Have  them 
read  the  first  two  pages  and  be  ready  to  tell  what  they  found 
out  about  Molly’s  trip.  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “What 
did  the  milkman  say  about  a road?  Did  Molly  understand 
, what  he  meant?  Why  didn’t  she  ask  him  about  what  he  said?” 
Pages  34-35:  Have  the  next  two  pages  read  and  ask,  “What 
did  Mother  say  the  word  ‘detour’  meant?” 

Pages  36-37:  When  pupils  have  finished  reading,  have  them 
tell  what  happened,  including  what  happened  when  Molly 
bumped  her  head,  how  Molly  found  out  what  the  milkman 
meant,  what  the  sign  said,  and  what  she  said  to  David.  Discuss 
what  the  milkman  meant  when  he  said, “Sometimes  a road  will 
fool  you,”  and  what  Molly  meant  when  she  said,  “The  road 
played  a trick  and  fooled  us.” 
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Rereading 

Select  pupils  to  take  the  parts  of  Molly,  the  milkman. 
Mother,  and  David,  and  have  them  read  the  conversational 
passages  of  the  story.  Encourage  pupils  to  read  the  way  they 
think  the  characters  talked. 

Related  Practice 


Associating 

meaning 

To  give  practice  in  associating  meaning  with  words,  have 
pupils  read  the  following  question  and  select  the  phrase  that 
gives  the  correct  answer: 

What  does  the  word  detour  mean? 
men  working 
bumpety  road 
end  of  the  road 
use  another  road 

Continue  with  other  words,  such  as: 

What  does  the  word  suddenly  mean? 
at  last 
all  at  once 

Phonetic 

analysis 

To  promote  recognition  of  the  effect  of  doubling  the 
vowel  e,  write  the  words  feet,  feed,  green,  peep,  sleep,  street. 
Have  pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  tell  how  many  e’s  they 
hear  and  how  many  e’s  they  see.  Explain  that  when  there  is  a 
double  e in  a word  the  second  e is  usually  silent. 

Write  the  following  paragraphs  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
the  children  read  them.  Tell  pupils  to  try  the  long  sound 
of  e first  if  they  see  two  e’s  in  a word  and  to  try  the  short 
sound  if  there  is  only  one  e.  Notice  pupils’  ability  to  recog- 
nize the  italicized  words. 

Molly  went  to  visit  David  for  a week.  She  wanted  to 
stay  longer,  and  so  she  sent  a letter  to  her  mother. 

Every  morning  she  sat  on  the  steps  to  watch  for  the 
mail  man.  When  she  saw  him,  she  went  to  meet  him. 

Work-Book 

Use  pages  8,  9,  and  10. 

Correlated  Activities 

Extending  Have  pupils  make  miniatures  of  all  the  road  signs  with  which 

concepts  they  are  £amiiiar,  such  as  “Stop,”  “Slow,”  “Turn,”  etc.  They 
may  then  discuss  the  meaning  and  use  of  each  sign. 

Independent  See  suggestions  listed  in  the  Bibliography,  page  245  of  this 
reading  Guidebook. 
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Molly’s  Surprise 

(Pages  38-43) 

new  words:  roller  hear*  stood*  while*  quiet 

wonder  I've  save* 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Recall  the  story  about  skating  on  the  ice  and  ask  pupils 

vocabulary  what  kind  of  skates  they  use  in  the  spring  and  summer. 

Elicit  roller  skates  and  say,  “You  all  know  that  when  there 
are  children  skating  on  a cement  sidewalk  it  is  not  very  quiet. 
I wonder  if  any  of  you  have  ever  made  a lot  of  noise  with  your 
skates.  I have  an  idea  that  some  of  you  have.”  Write  I have 
on  the  blackboard  and  ask  pupils  if  they  know  another  way 
to  say  the  same  thing.  Present  I've  and  have  it  read. 

“When  we  read  the  story  called  ‘Molly’s  Surprise,’  we’ll 
find  out  what  happened  when  Molly  and  her  friends  made 
a lot  of  noise  roller-skating.  In  this  story  Molly  remembered 
something  she  had  learned  in  the  last  story.  As  you  read,  see  if 
you  don’t  think  she  found  a goo*d  way  to  solve  a problem.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Extending 

interpretation 


Rereading 


Pages  38-40:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  and  comment  on 
the  children  skating,  the  signs  of  spring,  and  the  old  man.  Tell 
pupils  that  the  man  is  Mr.  Bell.  “Do  you  think  Mr.  Bell  likes 
to  watch  the  children  skate?”  Have  the  pupils  read  the  first 
three  pages.  After  the  reading  ask  such  questions  as:  “Why 
did  all  the  children  like  to  skate  on  Green  Street?  Do  you 
think  they  knew  they  were  waking  the  baby?” 

Pages  41-43:  Have  pupils  finish  the  story,  and  ask,  “What 
was  Molly’s  surprise?  How  did  Molly  find  out  that  the  children 
were  waking  the  baby?  What  did  Molly  think  she  could  do 
to  make  the  baby  stop  crying?  What  did  the  children  find 
when  they  came  to  skate  the  next  day?” 

Discuss  Molly’s  idea  for  a roller-skating  detour  and  ask 
pupils  to  explain  why  she  thought  of  using  a detour  sign  and 
making  up  a detour  game. 

Have  the  pupils  reread  each  page  rapidly  to  locate  a specific 
piece  of  information.  For  example:  “Turn  to  page  38  and 
read  the  sentence  that  tells  why  the  children  liked  to  skate 
on  Green  Street.” 
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Related  Practice 


Scrutinizing 
word  forms 


Recognizing 

contractions 


Phonetic 

analysis 


To  give  practice  in  scrutinizing  word  forms  and  in  using 
context  clues,  write  the  following  pairs  of  words  on  the 
blackboard: 


there 

where 


quiet 

quick 


stand 

stood 


hear 

near 


white 

while 


Work-Book 


Pronounce  one  word  in  each  pair  and  have  the  word  framed. 

To  give  practice  in  recognizing  the  form  and  meaning  of 
contractions,  write  the  following  words  and  sentences  on  the 
blackboard,  underlining  the  italicized  words: 

I’m  I’ll  I’ve 

I have  thought  of  a new  game. 

/ am  wondering  if  you  would  like  to  play  it. 

I will  tell  you  what  it  is. 

Have  the  pupils  read  each  of  the  three  words  at  the  top 
of  the  exercise.  Then  have  them  read  each  sentence  silently 
and  tell  which  one  of  the  words  at  the  top  could  be  used 
instead  of  the  underlined  words  in  the  sentence. 

To  strengthen  awareness  of  the  general  principle  that  in 
words  which  contain  only  one  vowel,  followed  by  r,  the  sound 
of  the  vowel  is  often  governed  by  the  r,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  “We  know  that  the  vowels  a and  i are  neither  long  nor 
short  when  they  are  followed  by  the  letter  r.”  Write  the 
words  bird,  first,  third,  car,  far,  park,  start  and  have  the  words 
pronounced. 

2.  “When  the  vowel  e is  followed  by  r,  it  has  neither  the 
long  nor  the  short  sound.  It  usually  sounds  the  way  it  does 
in  these  words.’’  Write  the  words  corner,  matter,  paper. 
Mother,  roller,  wonder,  other . Have  pupils  pronounce  each 
word  and  point  to  the  letters  er. 

3.  Write  the  words  had  and  hard  on  the  blackboard.  Dis- 
cuss why  the  vowel  in  the  word  had  is  short.  Bring  out  the 
fact  that  the  word  has  only  one  vowel  and  that  it  is  in  the 
middle  of  the  word.  Ask  pupils  to  tell  why  the  vowel  in  the 
word  hard  is  not  short.  Continue  with  the  following  groups 
of  words:  in,  him,  dirt,  and  eggs,  met,  her. 

Use  pages  11,  12,  and  13. 


UNIT 
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Which  Circus? 

(Pages  44-49) 

new  words:  pictures  clowns*  week*  real  dimes* 

paid  slowly 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  In  informal  discussion  encourage  pupils  to  tell  about  dif- 

background ^ ferent  kinds  of  circuses  they  have  seen,  including  animal 
an  voca  u ary  sj1QWS^  pjay  cjrcuses>  etc.  Discuss  the  signs  that  advertise  cir- 
cuses, and  present  the  word  pictures.  Ask  how  the  time  seems 
to  pass  before  the  circus  comes,  and  elicit  slowly.  Ask  pupils 
if  they  have  been  to  a real  circus  and  have  them  tell  how  much 
they  paid  to  see  it. 

“The  next  story  is  called  ‘Which  Circus?’  In  this  story  a boy 
named  Jack  had  to  choose  which  circus  to  go  to.  When  we  read 
the  story,  we  will  see  whether  or  not  Jack  chose  the  right 
circus.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  44-45:  Call  attention  to  the  picture.  Tell  pupils  that 

reading  the  boy  on  the  left  side  of  the  picture  is  Jack,  and  ask  what 

he  is  doing.  Then  point  out  the  boys  across  the  street  and 
ask,  “What  are  these  boys  doing?  Let’s  read  the  first  two 
pages  to  find  out  what  they  are  saying.”  After  the  silent 
reading  ask  pupils  to  list  several  things  Jack  saw  in  the  circus 
pictures.  “Which  circus  did  Jim  ask  Jack  to  go  to?” 

Pages  46-47:  Have  the  two  pages  read  and  ask,  “Why  did 
Jack  want  to  go  to  the  real  circus?  How  much  money  had 
he  saved?  How  did  he  spend  his  six  dimes?” 

Pages  48-49:  “Look  at  the  picture  on  page  48.  I wonder  if 
Jack  will  like  this  circus  as  well  as  he  would  have  liked  the 
real  one.  Let’s  finish  the  story  to  find  out.”  After  the  silent 
reading  ask,  “What  did  Jack  miss  that  he  would  have  seen  at 
the  big  circus?  What  did  he  tell  his  father?  Do  you  think  Jack 
will  think  more  carefully  the  next  time  he  spends  his  money?” 

Pupils  may  find  and  read  aloud  the  parts  of  the  story  that 
show  how  Jack  felt  at  each  development,  or  pupils  may  be 
selected  to  take  the  parts  of  the  characters  and  read  the  entire 
story  orally. 


Rereading 
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Related  Practice 

Phonetic  To  develop  awareness  of  the  function  of  silent  vowels  in  a 

analysts  word,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Write  the  words  hit,  clap,  fed  on  the  blackboard.  Ask 
pupils  to  tell  what  vowel  they  see  in  each  word  and  to  tell 
whether  they  think  the  vowel  will  have  the  long  or  short 
sound.  Lead  the  children  to  observe  that  since  the  one  vowel 
in  each  word  is  in  the  middle  of  the  word  it  is  probably  short. 

2.  Explain  that  we  have  some  signs  that  tell  us  that  a vowel 
in  the  middle  of  the  word  is  not  short.  Write  the  words 
feed  and  seed  and  ask  pupils  what  they  see  in  each  word  that 
tells  them  the  vowel  is  not  short. 

Explain  that  many  times  a letter  which  is  silent  tells  us 
that  another  letter  is  long,  just  as  the  silent  e in  seed  does. 
Write  the  word  rain  and  have  it  pronounced.  Ask  pupils  to 
tell  what  vowel  they  hear  and  what  vowels  they  see  in  the 
word.  Compare  ran  and  rain  and  explain  that  if  the  letters  ai 
are  the  only  vowels  in  a word  the  i is-  silent  but  it  tells  us 
that  the  a has  the  long  sound. 

Remind  pupils  that  y has  the  same  long  and  short  sounds 
as  i and  explain  that  it  is  a vowel  which  is  often  used  with  a 
as  a sign  that  the  a has  the  long  sound. 

Write  the  words  week,  paid,  pay,  cheek,  pail,  gay,  grain. 
Have  pupils  tell  what  they  see  in  each  word  that  shows  them 
that  the  first  vowel  has  the  long  sound.  Then  have  each  word 
pronounced. 

Work-Book  Use  page  14. 

Correlated  Activities 

Read  aloud  to  the  pupils  the  poems  in  the  section  “Circus 
Cavalcade,”  in  Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky,  compiled  by  John  E. 
Brewton;  and  “Merry-Go-Round,”  by  Rachel  Field,  also  in 
Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky.  They  will  also  enjoy  hearing  the 
stories  Flash,  by  Esther  Averill;  Wait  for  William,  by  Marjorie 
Flack;  and  Barney’s  Adventure,  by  Margot  Austin. 

For  selections  suggested  for  independent  reading  see  the 
Bibliography,  page  245  of  this  Guidebook.  The  teacher  may 
write  on  the  blackboard  or  mimeograph  copies  of  “Merry-Go- 
Round,”  from  I Like  Machinery,  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch,  for 
the  children  to  read. 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


Independent 

reading 
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The  Longest  Way  Round 

(Pages  50-56) 

new  Words:  longest  summer  shortest  shorter  Wag* 

wagged  count  steps*  rest* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  In  informal  discussion  ask  pupils  if  they  have  ever  tried  to 

vocabulary  find  a shorter  way  to  school  or  downtown.  Discuss  how  they 
can  tell  which  way  is  the  shortest— by  timing  themselves,  by 
counting  actual  number  of  blocks  walked,  etc. 

“The  next  story,  which  is  called  The  Longest  Way  Round, 
tells  what  happened  one  summer  day  when  Tom  and  his  dog. 
Wag,  were  at  Grandfather’s  farm.  Grandfather  said  something 
that  Tom  couldn’t  understand  at  all.  Let’s  read  to  find  out 
what  Grandfather  said  and  how  Tom  figured  out  what  he 
meant.” 

Note:  The  word  wagged  will  be  presented  during  the  guided 
reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  50-51:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  50  and  have 

reading  pupils  read  the  first  two  pages  to  find  out  if  Tom  is  taking  the 

shortest  way  to  Grandfather’s  farm.  After  the  silent  reading 
ask,  “What  did  Tom  decide  was  the  shortest  way?  What  did 
Grandfather  say?  Let’s  read  on  to  see  how  Tom  found  out 
what  Grandfather  meant.” 

Pages  52-54:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  52,  and  say. 
“Tom  sat  down  and  began  to  talk  to  Wag.  The  dog  couldn’t 
talk,  but  he  wagged  his  tail  when  Tom  talked  to  him.”  Present 
the  word  wagged.  Have  pupils  read  the  next  three  pages  to 
find  out  what  Tom  decided  about  Grandfather’s  saying.  When 
they  have  finished,  have  pupils  explain  what  Tom  did  to  find 
out  whether  Grandfather  was  right  or  wrong. 

Pages  55-56:  When  pupils  have  finished  reading,  have  them 
tell  what  Tom  decided  when  he  got  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

Extending  Have  pupils  discuss  Grandfather’s  saying,  telling  in  their 

nterpretation  own  worc[s  what  they  think  it  meant  and  using  the  events 
of  the  story  to  prove  their  point.  Ask  what  mistake  Tom 
made  in  using  the  straw  pile  as  a test  of  Grandfather’s  saying. 
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Rereading  As  pupils  read  this  story  aloud,  have  them  show  by  theii 

tone  of  voice  the  distinction  between  the  characters.  Encouragt 
them  to  use  the  voice  to  show  the  moods  of  each  character 

Related  Practice 


Organization 
of  ideas 

To  give  practice  in  organizing  ideas  gained  from  reading, 
discuss  with  pupils  the  three  main  divisions  of  the  story  anc 
lead  them  to  suggest  a summarizing  title  for  each.  For  example: 

Part  1.  The  walk  to  Grandfather’s  farm. 

Part  2.  The  visit  at  the  farm. 

Part  3.  The  shortest  way  home. 

Then  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard  ancj 
have  the  pupils  read  each  sentence  and  decide  in  which  part 
of  the  story  it  belongs. 

Tom  wished  he  could  slide  down  the  hill. 

Tom  walked  along  the  big  road. 

Tom  counted  his  steps  as  he  walked  across  the  barnyard. 

Word 

variants 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  form  and  meaning 
of  word  variants  formed  by  adding  er  and  est,  write  the  word 
long  and  have  it  pronounced.  Then  say,  “I  am  going  to  add 
some  letters  to  this  word.”  Add  er  and  have  the  word  longer 
pronounced.  Repeat  with  longest. 

Follow  the  same  procedure  with  the  words  cold,  small,  hot, 
and  big.  Either  write  sentences  to  illustrate  the  use  of  the 
various  forms  or  have  pupils  use  the  words  orally  in  sentences. 

Work-Book 

Use  page  15. 

Summarizing  the  Unit 

Discussing  Ask  pupils  to  name  all  the  children  about  whom  they  have 


story 

characters 

read  in  this  group  of  stories,  and  list  the  names  of  these  story 
characters  on  the  blackboard.  Have  pupils  check  with  their 
books  to  make  sure  the  list  is  complete.  Discuss  the  different 
characters,  having  pupils  tell  which  live  on  the  farm  and  which 
in  the  city,  which  are  the  youngest  (Tim  and  Bobby),  etc. 
Then  ask  pupils  to  tell  which  one  of  the  story  characters  they 
would  most  like  to  have  for  a friend.  Pupils  should  give 
reasons  for  their  answers. 

Pupils  may  also  choose  their  favorite  characters  from  stories 
they  have  read  independently  and  may  take  turns  telling  the 
class  about  them. 

Unit  II — New  Animal  Friends 


Overview  of  the  Unit 

The  second  group  of  stories,  “New  Animal  Friends,”  intro- 
duces animal  friends  as  a center  of  interest.  The  stories  center 
about  pets,  birds,  and  other  animals  commonly  found  in  en- 
vironments similar  to  that  of  Oak  Hill. 

The  strong  interest  appeal  of  these  stories  should  stimulate 
pupils  to  read  additional  stories  about  pets  and  other  ani- 
mals and  should  encourage  them  to  relate  their  reading  to 
their  own  experiences  with  animals. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

Interest  in  this  group  of  stories  may  be  aroused  by  a descrip- 
tive preview  of  the  unit  given  by  the  teacher.  For  example: 
“In  the  first  part  of  our  new  book  we  met  the  children  and 
grown-ups  who  lived  near  Oak  Hill.  Now  we  are  going  to 
meet  more  Oak  Hill  neighbors.  These  new  friends  aren’t 
people.  They  are  animals  that  live  near  Oak  Hill.  Some  of 
the  animals  live  on  Oak  Hill  Farm,  and  others  live  on  Green 
Street.  Every  one  of  these  animal  stories  could  be  true,  but 

Bsuch  queer  things  happen  that  you’ll  wonder  if  you  are  read- 
ing More  Friends  and  Neighbors  or  Believe  It  or  Not.” 

Introducing  the  Unit 

When  interest  and  anticipation  have  been  aroused,  dis- 
tribute the  books  and  have  the  children  find  and  read  the 
title  of  the  second  unit  in  the  table  of  contents.  Ask  the 
children  to  name  some  of  the  animal  friends  they  have  read 
about  in  other  books.  Read  the  titles  in  the  unit  and  ask 
pupils  to  guess  what  animal  each  story  will  tell  about. 
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Sleepy  Sam 

(Pages  58-63) 

new  words:  Sam*  cool  Sandy  isn’t  point  goes 

often  been  mouth  quickly  joke 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “The  first  story  in  this  part  of  the  book  is  about  an  old, 

vocabulary  0id  called  Sleepy  Sam.  Isn’t  that  a funny  name  for  a 

horse?  On  hot  summer  days  Sleepy  Sam  liked  to  find  a cool 
spot.  So  he  stood  under  a shady  tree  on  Oak  Hill  Farm.  One 
day  two  little  girls  wanted  to  ride  on  Sleepy  Sam.  Nancy  was 
one  of  the  children.  She  often  rode  on  Sleepy  Sam. 

“The  other  girl  had  never  been  on  a horse.  When  she  saw 
Sleepy  Sam,  she  wanted  to  go  for  a ride.  But  Nancy  pointed 
to  Sandy,  the  hired  man,  and  said  they  would  have  to  ask  him. 

“Sleepy  Sam  played  a good  joke  on  the  girls  in  this  story.' 
When  we  read  the  story,  we’ll  find  out  what  it  was.” 

Note:  The  words  goes,  mouth,  and  quickly  will  be  pre- 
sented during  the  guided  reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  58:  “Look  at  the  picture.  Why  do  you  suppose  Sleepy 

reading  Sam  isn’t  WOrking?  Let’s  read  the  page  to  find  out.” 

Page  59:  Have  pupils  read  the  page  to  find  out  who  the  man 
on  the  tractor  is  and  what  Nancy  is  calling  to  him.  “Where 
did  Nancy  and  Jill  want  to  go?  Why  didn’t  Sandy  want  the 
girls  to  ride  Sleepy  Sam?  Why  did  he  change  his  mind?” 

Page  60:  “Before  the  girls  start  for  their  ride,  Sandy  tells  them 
something  about  the  road  that  goes  past  David’s  house.”  Pre- 
sent the  word  goes.  After  the  silent  reading  of  the  page,  discuss 
what  Sandy  told  the  girls. 

Page  61:  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Where  did  Sleepy  Sam 
take  the  girls?  Why  was  Nancy  surprised?” 

Pages  62-63:  “Look  at  the  picture  on  page  62.  Nancy  is  asking 
the  men  about  the  road  to  David’s  house.  But  just  as  Long 
Uncle  John  opened  his  mouth  to  answer  her,  sleepy  old  Sam 
did  something  so  quickly  that  Uncle  John  never  got  a chance 
to  answer.”  Present  the  words  mouth  and  quickly.  “Let’s  find 
out  what  Sleepy  Sam  did.” 
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xtending 

terpretation 


ereading 


i cognizing 
n tractions 


Discuss  the  humor  of  the  story  and  ask  pupils  if  they  can 
think  of  another  name  for  it.  Suggest  “Sleepy  Sam’s  Detour,” 
and  discuss  how  Sleepy  Sam  found  his  way  home. 

Call  attention  to  the  use  of  descriptive  words  in  the  story. 
Write  the  following  statement  on  the  blackboard:  Sleepy  Sam 
stood  in  a cool  spot  under  an  oak  tree.  Then  ask  a pupil  to 
read  aloud  the  first  two  paragraphs  on  page  58.  Lead  pupils 
to  observe  that  we  could  say  what  these  paragraphs  tell  us  in 
just  the  one  sentence  that  is  on  the  blackboard. 

Continue  with  the  following  sentences,  writing  each  one  on 
the  blackboard  and  having  pupils  find  and  read  aloud  the 
sentence  or  paragraph  in  the  story  that  says  the  same  thing. 
Page  60:  Sleepy  Sam  stopped  on  the  road  through  the  woods. 
Page  62:  Long  Uncle  John  didn’t  have  time  to  say  a word. 
Page  63:  Sleepy  Sam  went  home  very  quickly. 

elated  Practice 

To  promote  recognition  of  the  form  and  meaning  of  con- 
tractions, write  the  following  words  in  two  columns:  wouldn’t, 
don’t,  can’t,  couldn’t,  isn’t,  didn’t ; is  not,  can  not,  could  not, 
would  not,  do  not,  did  not. 

Have  pupils  read  each  word  in  the  left-hand  column  and 
find  the  words  in  the  right-hand  column  that  have  the  same 
meaning.  Explain  that  the  apostrophe  is  used  to  represent 
the  missing  letter  or  letters. 

To  promote  awareness  of  the  general  principle  that  in  most 
words  containing  only  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is  final  e,  the 
first  vowel  is  long  and  the  final  e is  silent,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Write  the  word  came  on  the  blackboard  and  have  it  pro- 
nounced. Ask  pupils  to  tell  what  vowel  they  hear  in  the  word 
(long  a).  Then  ask  them  to  tell  what  vowels  they  see  in  the 
word.  Repeat  with  the  words  ate,  bake,  cake,  game,  Jane,  late, 
made,  name,  rake,  take. 

2.  Repeat  the  above  procedure  with  the  words  ice,  fine,  five, 
line,  like,  nice,  pile,  ride,  side,  time.  Lead  pupils  to  conclude 
that  if  a word  has  the  vowel  a or  the  vowel  i in  it  and  ends 
with  the  letter  e,  the  a or  i is  usually  long  and  the  e is  silent. 

3.  Write  the  following  words:  bite,  cap,  bad,  gate,  hive,  pin, 
crack,  sad,  same,  taste,  trip,  these,  cane,  write,  blame,  dine. 
Have  pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  tell  what  vowel  they 
hear  and  what  vowels  they  see  in  each. 

Use  pages  16,  17,  and  18. 
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Correlated  Activities 


Making 
a scrapbook 


Independent 

reading 


As  a continuous  activity  for  the  unit,  pupils  may  keep 
book  containing  unusual  facts  and  anecdotes  about  anim. 
friends.  This  information  may  come  from  reading  the  stork 
of  the  unit  and  from  discussions  of  the  children’s  own  e: 
periences.  The  book  may  be  illustrated  with  drawings  an 
snapshots  and  called  “Queer  As  It  Seems,”  or  a similar  titl< 

Stories  suitable  for  independent  reading  are  listed  in  th 
Bibliography,  page  246  of  this  Guidebook.  The  class  ma 
assist  the  teacher  in  arranging  an  attractive  display  of  pictur 
and  story  books  on  the  library  table. 


Who  Likes  a Party? 

(Pages  64-69) 

new  words:  Waddle  pen * grunt  follow  bark*  crear 

alone  hippety  trot*  doesn't*  still* 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Display  the  picture  on  page  64  and  ask  the  children  to  nam 

vocabulary  each  one  of  Betty’s  pets.  As  the  names  are  given,  write  thei 
on  the  blackboard.  Explain  that  all  of  Betty’s  pets  hated  t 
be  left  alone  and  that  they  tried  to  follow  her  wherever  sh 
went.  Tell  pupils  that  when  the  rooster  followed  Betty  h 
went  hippety-hop.  Have  the  pupils  discuss  the  way  the  othe 
animals  would  move  and  the  kind  of  noise  each  animal  woul 
make.  From  this  discussion  develop  a chart  like  the  followin 
to  be  written  on  the  blackboard: 


rooster  hippety-hop  crow 

dog  trot  bark 

duck  waddle  quack 

pig  run  grunt 


“What  is  the  title  of  our  next  story?  How  many  of  you  lik 
a party?  Why?  What  do  you  usually  have  to  eat  at  parties? 
Elicit  and  present  ice  cream  and  cake.  Direct  attention  agaii 
to  the  picture  and  the  title  on  page  64  and  say,  “Do  yo 
think  Betty’s  pets  like  a party,  too?  What  do  you  suppose  th 
answer  to  the  question  in  the  title  is?  Let’s  read  the  stor 
to  see  if  we  are  right.” 
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Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Pages  64-65:  “See  how  much  you  can  find  out  about  Betty’s 
pets  as  you  read  the  first  two  pages  of  the  story.”  Ask  pupils 
to  name  the  pets  and  tell  something  about  them.  “How  did 
they  behave  when  Betty  went  away  from  their  pen?” 


Pages  66-69:  Guide  the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  story  by  fol- 
lowing the  type  of  procedure  suggested  above. 


Extending  “What  trick  did  the  animals  in  this  story  play  on  Betty? 

interpretation  pjas  one  Q£  yOUr  pets  ever  fooled  you?”  Encourage  pupils  to 
tell  about  jokes  their  pets  have  played  on  them. 


Rereading  “Which  part  of  the  story  do  you  think  is  the  funniest? 

Why?”  To  help  pupils  decide,  ask  them  to  turn  to  their 
books  and  find  the  part  they  think  is  the  funniest. 


Related  Practice 


Identifying 

meanings 


: 

1 


Phonetic 

analysis 


To  develop  ability  to  associate  a simple  definition  of  mean- 
ing with  the  contextual  use  of  a word,  write  the  following  on 
the  blackboard: 

pen—a.  place  for  animals 

1.  Waddle  got  out  of  his  pen  and  followed  Nancy. 

2.  Bill  used  a pen  to  write  the  letter. 

Have  the  pupils  pronounce  the  word  and  read  the  defini- 
tion. Then  have  them  read  each  of  the  two  sentences  silently 
and  tell  in  which  sentence  the  word  pen  has  the  meaning  given 
in  the  definition.  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  word  pen  in  the 
second  sentence.  Continue  with  the  definitions  and  sentences 
given  below. 

bark— the  noise  a dog  makes 

1.  The  bark  on  the  tree  is  brown. 

2.  Happy  doesn’t  bark  very  often. 

still— quiet 

1.  Zeke  was  still  grunting. 

2.  Happy  didn’t  like  to  be  still. 

Note:  This  type  of  practice  is  especially  valuable  as  prepara- 
tion for  use  of  a glossary  or  dictionary  at  later  levels. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  long  and  short 
sounds  of  the  letter  a and  to  associate  both  sounds  with  the 
symbol,  follow  the  procedures  suggested  on  page  166  of  this 
Guidebook. 
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Step  1.  Write  the  sentence  We  will  go  home  on  the  blackboart 
and  direct  attention  to  the  long  sound  of  o in  go  and  home 
Step  2.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard.  Have 
pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  point  to  the  letter  o:  alone 
no,  joke,  hole,  ago,  nose,  those,  so. 

Step  3.  Use  the  words  Molly , doll,  hop  to  present  short  o. 
Step  4.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard.  Hav< 
pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  point  to  the  letter  o:  box 
not,  robin,  pocket,  stop,  got,  drops,  jolly,  Bobby,  top,  hot,  trot 
Step  5.  Pronounce  the  following  words  and  have  pupils  tel 
whether  they  hear  a long  or  short  o in  each  word:  roller 
going,  Spot,  stopped,  over,  Tom,  won't,  telephone,  poky,  pot 
told,  Polly,  box,  robin,  hole. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  19  and  20. 


The  Magic  Word 

(Pages  70-75) 

new  words:  magic  cart * whisper  ear  almost  drive * 

should*  seems*  hold  that's* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “The  story  we  are  going  to  read  today  is  called  The  Magic 

vocabulary  Word.  Do  you  know  what  a magic  word  is?”  Recall  thal 
story  “The  Wonderful  Porridge  Pot”  in  Friends  and  Neigh 
bors  and  ask  the  pupils  if  they  can  remember  what  words 
made  the  magic  pot  boil.  When  they  mention  “Little  Pot 
boil!”  say,  “Those  words  were  magic  because,  whenever  any 
one  said  them,  the  magic  pot  started  boiling.  A magic  wore 
always  makes  something  happen. 

“Today  we  are  going  to  get  acquainted  with  David  and  his 
pony  Trot.  Why  is  ‘Trot’  a good  name  for  a pony?  David 
had  a fine  red  pony  cart,  too.  When  he  wanted  to  go  for  a 
ride,  he  jumped  in  the  cart  and  took  hold  of  the  lines."  Ex 
plain  that  lines  are  leather  straps  which  the  driver  uses  t< 
guide  the  horse.  “This  story  tells  about  a magic  word  tha 
someone  had  to  whisper  in  Trot's  ear  to  make  him  go.  Then 
is  a good  joke  about  the  whisper  that  you  won’t  find  out  unti 
you  have  almost  finished  reading.” 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  70:  After  a discussion  of  the  picture  ask  pupils  to  read 

reading  the 

page  to  find  out  where  David  is  going  and  why  he  is 
going  there. 

Page  71:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of  the 
page  and  ask  what  Father  is  doing.  “Why  do  you  think 
| Father  is  whispering  in  Trot’s  ear?  Let’s  read  the  page  to 

I find  out.” 


Page  72:  Children  may  read  this  page  to  find  out  what  Trot 
did  and  where  he  went  after  Father  whispered  to  him.  Then 
ask,  “What  did  the  children  do  when  they  got  to  the  store?” 

Page  73:  “Read  the  next  page  to  see  if  the  uncles  knew  the 
magic  word  that  Father  whispered  to  Trot.”  After  the  silent 
reading  ask,  “What  word  was  Short  Uncle  John  thinking  of?” 
Pages  74-75:  “Let’s  finish  reading  the  story  to  find  out  the 
joke  about  the  magic  word.”  Check  pupils’  comprehension 
by  asking,  “What  word  did  Tom  whisper  in  Trot’s  ear?  How 
did  it  work?  What  was  the  joke  about  the  magic  word?” 

Extending  Discuss  Father’s  magic  word  and  ask  pupils  why  Trot  jumped 

interpretation  when  Father  whispered  to  him.  “Why  did  Short  Uncle  John 
say  that  ‘Please’  was  a magic  word?” 

Rereading  To  prepare  for  the  dramatization  suggested  in  the  correlated 

activities  section  of  this  lesson  plan,  have  children  read  the 
story  aloud,  one  pupil  taking  the  narrative  parts  and  others 
representing  the  characters. 


Recognizing 

phrase 

meanings 


Related  Practice 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  meaning  of  phrases, 
write  the  following  on  the  blackboard,  underlining  the  itali- 
cized phrases: 

when  how  where 

1.  Father  whispered  a magic  word  in  the  pony’s  ear. 

2.  Up  the  road  came  the  pony  in  a fast  trot. 

3.  David  went  for  a drive  in  the  morning. 

4.  David  shook  the  lines  over  Trot’s  back.  , 

5.  Trot  started  in  a hurry. 

6.  Nancy  almost  fell  out  of  the  cart. 

7.  The  word  “Please”  seemed  to  work  like  magic. 

Have  pupils  read  each  sentence  silently  and  then  tell  whether 

the  underlined  phrase  tells  when,  how,  or  where. 
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Recognizing 

alphabetical 

sequence 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


If  pupils  do  not  already  know  the  alphabet,  teach  th< 
sequence  through  g. 

Write  the  letters  a,  b,  c,  d,  e,  f,  g on  the  blackboard,  anc 
have  pupils  read  the  letters  in  sequence.  Then  erase  the  c am 
/ and  have  pupils  tell  what  letter  to  put  in  each  blank. 

Write  the  following  words  and  have  pupils  arrange  then 
in  order,  according  to  the  first  letter:  cart,  ball,  almost,  girl 
ear,  fat,  drive. 

Continue  the  above  type  of  practice  until  pupils  have  mas 
tered  the  sequence  of  the  first  seven  letters  of  the  alphabe 
and  can  arrange  words  beginning  with  these  letters  in  alpha 
betical  order  by  the  first  letter  only. 

To  promote  awareness  of  the  general  principle  that  in  mos 
words  containing  vowel  combinations  (e.g.,  ai,  ay,  oa ) the  firs 
vowel  is  long  and  the  second  is  silent,  proceed  as  follows 

Write  the  words  each,  cream,  pie,  tie,  seems,  day,  train 
boat,  oak.  Have  pupils  pronounce  each  one  and  tell  wha 
vowels  they  hear  and  what  vowels  they  see  in  each  word 
Explain  that  usually  when  two  vowels  come  together  in  ; 
word  the  first  vowel  is  long  and  the  second  is  silent. 

Have  the  following  sentences  read,  and  discuss  the  principle 
governing  the  vowel  sound  in  the  italicized  words. 

1.  Betty  got  a pet  goat  for  her  birthday. 

2.  Tom  ran  home  in  the  rain. 

3.  Nancy  set  the  plant  on  the  window  seat. 

Use  pages  21  and  22 


Correlated  Activities 


Adding 
to  the 
scrapbook 

Dramatizing 
the  story 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


Independent 

reading 


If  children  are  making  the  “Queer  As  It  Seems”  booklel 
suggested  on  page  182  of  this  Guidebook,  they  may  write  an 
account  of  the  incident  described  in  this  story  and  illustrate  it. 

Pupils  may  enjoy  dramatizing  “The  Magic  Word.”  Select 
children  to  represent  the  main  characters  and  the  people  on 
the  highway.  One  pupil  may  be  the  narrator,  and  another 
may  pantomime  Trot’s  actions. 

Read  to  the  children  “Please,”  from  Everything  and  Any- 
thing, by  Dorothy  Aldis;  Spunky,  a Shetland  Pony,  by  Berta 
and  Elmer  Hader;  and  “The  Pony  with  a Past,”  by  Peggy 
Bacon,  from  Told  under  the  Blue  Umbrella. 

Selections  for  independent  reading  are  suggested  in  the 
Bibliography,  page  246  of  this  Guidebook. 
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The  Kitten  Who  Worked 

(Pages  76-80) 

ew  words:  wash  Penny  face*  trip*  above  babies 

kitty  voice  living 

'reparation  for  Reading 

resenting  “Everyone  liked  to  play  with  Ann’s  kitten.  Penny.  Mrs. 

ocabulary  Brown’s  baby  and  all  the  other  babies  on  Green  Street  liked 
to  play  with  her  because  she  was  so  soft.  Whenever  they  saw 
Penny  coming,  they  would  call  Kitty,  kitty  in  their  baby 
voices.  Ann  liked  to  play  with  Penny,  too.  She  would  hold 
a ball  on  a piece  of  string  above  Penny’s  head,  and  Penny 
would  jump  for  it.  But  Penny  liked  to  do  other  things  be- 
sides play.  She  liked  to  wash  her  face,  and  she  liked  to  eat 
and  sleep.  Ann  found  out  one  day  that  Penny  could  do  some- 
thing surprising.  She  could  work  for  a living ! How  do  you 
suppose  a kitten  could  work  for  a living?  We’ll  find  out  when 
we  read  the  story  called  ‘The  Kitten  Who  Worked.’  ” 

leading  from  the  Book 

tuided  Page  76:  Have  pupils  read  the  first  page  and  be  ready  to  tell 

iadmg  what  Penny  looked  like  and  what  she  did  all  day. 

Page  77;  “One  day  Ann  had  some  very  exciting  news.  Let’s 
read  the  page  to  find  out  what  it  was.”  Check  comprehension 
by  asking  such  questions  as  the  following:  “What  was  going 
to  happen  to  Penny?  What  was  Ann  going  to  do?  Why  did 
she  want  to  take  a picture  of  Penny  with  her  on  the  trip?” 

Pages  78-80:  Use  the  type  of  procedure  suggested  above  to 
guide  the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  story. 

|* tending  Develop  the  “work  for  a living”  concept  by  having  the 

iterpretatwn  children  explain  what  Mr.  Wood  meant  when  he  said,  “If 
Penny  makes  all  the  babies  laugh,  she  will  be  working  for  her 
living.” 

Ask  pupils  if  they  can  think  of  other  ways  in  which  a 
kitten  could  earn  her  living,  such  as  catching  mice,  doing 
tricks,  etc.  Point  out  that  many  cats  and  dogs  and  other  ani- 
mals earn  a living  by  working  in  the  movies  or  in  circuses. 
Also  mention  Eskimo  dogs,  Seeing  Eye  dogs,  hunting  dogs,  and 
sheep  dogs,  and  ask  what  kinds  of  work  they  do. 
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Rereading  Ask  the  pupils  to  tell  why  they  think  Ann  was  a goo< 

mistress.  Have  them  refer  to  the  story  to  verify  their  opinion 
and  be  ready  to  read  aloud  the  parts  that  prove  their  point 


Related  Practice 


Recognizing 

word 

variants 


Phonetic 

analysis 


To  develop  recognition  of  the  meaning  and  form  of  nour 
variants  formed  by  changing  y to  i and  adding  es,  write  th( 
phrases  one  baby  and  two  babies  and  have  them  read. 

Remind  pupils  that  the  letters  i and  y have  the  same  sound 
Compare  the  form  of  the  words  baby  and  babies.  Explair 
that  if  a word  ends  with  y we  sometimes  change  the  y to  i anc 
add  es  to  make  the  word  mean  more  than  one.  Compare  the 
form  and  meaning  of  the  following  words:  penny,  pennies , 
bunny,  bunnies;  pony,  ponies;  candy,  candies;  pity,  cities. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  of  the  diph- 
thongs oi  and  oy  and  to  associate  the  sound  with  the  symbols, 
write  the  words  boy,  toy,  noise,  and  voice  and  lead  pupils  to 
note  and  compare  the  sound  of  oy  and  oi. 

Write  the  following  sentences  and  ask  pupils  to  read  them 
silently  and  then  pronounce  the  italicized  words  in  each: 

1.  Some  beans  are  called  soy  beans . 

2.  There  was  a big  sign  above  the  door  of  the  oil  station. 

3.  Mother  washed  the  soiled  clothes. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  23  and  24. 


Correlated  Activities 


Adding 
to  the 
scrapbook 

Visiting  a 
photographer 


This  story  may  be  adapted  and  illustrated  for  the  “Queer 
As  It  Seems”  book  along  with  any  other  unusual  incidents 
about  pets  which  the  pupils  may  think  of. 

The  pupils  may  enjoy  calling  on  a photographer  and  asking 
him  to  show  them  pictures  of  pets  which  he  has  taken. 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


Independent 

reading 


Read  to  the  children  “The  Seven  White  Cats,”  by  Alice 
Dalgliesh,  from  Told  under  the  Blue  Umbrella;  and  the  poems 
“A  Kitten,”  by  Eleanor  Farjeon,  from  Two  Hundred  Best 
Poems  for  Boys  and  Girls;  and  “Cat,”  by  Dorothy  W.  Baruch, 
from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella. 

Refer  to  the  Bibliography,  page  246  of  this  Guidebook,  for 
a list  of  independent  reading  selections  related  to  the  story. 

Note:  With  slow  groups  the  teacher  may  find  it  necessary  to 
supervise  the  independent  reading.  She  should  give  ample 
opportunity  for  each  child  to  discuss  what  he  has  read. 
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i 


The  Squirrel’s  Policeman 

(Pages  81-86) 


^jew  words:  chatter  maple  tiny 

hiding  toward  poor 

Preparation  for  Reading 


learn  warm 

loud  wasn't * 


branch* 


Presenting  “Our  next  story  is  about  a family  of  squirrels  that  lived  in 

vocabulary  a maple  tree  right  next  to  Billy’s  house.  On  warm  spring 
and  summer  days  Mrs.  Squirrel  was  kept  very  busy  with  her 
five  little  babies.  In  the  summer,  when  the  squirrel  babies 
were  still  tiny,  they  had  a great  deal  to  learn.  Their  poor 
mother  had  to  chatter  to  them  all  day  long  in  a loud  voice. 
In  the  fall  they  were  busy  every  day  finding  nuts  and  hiding 
them.  Every  time  Billy  looked  toward  the  maple  tree  he  would 
see  a squirrel  running  up  or  down  the  trunk. 

“The  name  of  the  next  story  is  ‘The  Squirrel’s  Policeman.’ 
Why  do  you  suppose  a squirrel  would  need  a policeman?  We’ll 
find  out  when  we  read  the  story.  Maybe  this  story  will  tell  you 
some  things  about  squirrels  that  you  didn’t  know.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

juided  Pages  81-82:  Direct  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  81  and 

eadmg  have  pupils  read  the  first  two  pages  to  find  out  how  Mother 

Squirrel  taught  her  babies.  Then  ask  what  the  little  squirrels 
learned  first.  “How  did  Johnny  Slow  get  his  name?” 

Pages  83-84:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of 
page  83  and  ask  pupils  if  they  can  tell  which  squirrel  is  Johnny 
Slow.  Then  have  the  two  pages  read  to  find  out  what  hap- 
pened to  Johnny  because  he  was  always  so  slow.  “Can  you 
tell  me  three  things  the  baby  squirrels  learned  to  do?  Why 
do  you  suppose  Mother  Squirrel  taught  them  to  do  these 
things?  Why  were  the  squirrels  running  across  the  street? 
What  happened  to  Johnny  Slow?” 

Pages  85-86:  “What  kind  of  hole  did  Johnny  Slow  jump  into? 
How  do  you  suppose  he  will  get  out  of  that  deep,  dark  hole? 
Let’s  finish  the  story  to  find  out.”  When  pupils  have  finished 
reading,  ask,  “How  did  Billy  know  what  had  happened  to 
Johnny  Slow?  How  did  he  help  Johnny?  Do  you  think  ‘The 
Squirrel’s  Policeman’  is  a good  title  for  this  story?  Why?” 
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Extending 

interpretation 


Rereading 


Have  pupils  summarize  the  things  they  have  learned  about 
squirrels  from  reading  this  story.  List  them  on  the  blackboard: 

i.e.,  squirrels  live  in  families;  the  mother  squirrel  teaches  her 
babies  how  to  take  care  of  themselves;  the  squirrel  family  stays 
together  and  tries  to  help  the  slow  squirrel,  etc. 

To  promote  the  ability  to  read  for  specific  information,  write 
such  questions  as  the  following  on  the  blackboard.  Have 
pupils  read  each  question,  find  in  the  book  the  sentences  that 
answer  it,  and  then  read  the  answer  aloud. 

1.  Why  did  Billy  call  the  mother  squirrel  Mrs.  Chatterbox? 

2.  What  three  things  had  the  squirrels  learned  by  fall? 

3.  How  did  poor  Johnny  Slow  try  to  get  out  of  the  hole? 


Related  Practice 


Recognizing 

word 

variants 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


To  give  practice  in  recognizing  word  variants  by  identify- 
ing the  root  word,  write  the  word  hide  and  have  it  pronounced. 
Erase  e and  add  ing,  calling  attention  to  the  dropping  of  the  e. 
Have  the  word  hiding  pronounced.  Repeat  with  hurry  and 
hurries,  baby  and  babies,  calling  attention  to  the  y that  is 
changed  to  i.  Continue  with  trot,  trotting. 

Then  write  the  words  branches,  loudest,  and  cries  and  ask 
pupils  to  read  each  word  and  tell  from  what  word  it  is  formed. 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard:  warmer, 
babies,  living,  driving,  stepped,  families,  dropped,  taking, 
poorest,  pennies,  smiling,  hopped.  Ask  pupils  to  pronounce 
each  word  and  tell  from  what  word  it  is  formed.  Write  the 
root  form  opposite  the  word  variant. 

To  develop  awareness  of  the  fact  that  the  letters  / and  w 
usually  govern  the  sound  of  the  vowel  a in  one-syllable 
words,  write  the  words  all,  ball,  small,  fall  on  the  blackboard. 
Have  pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  point  to  the  letter  a. 
Explain  that  if  a is  the  only  vowel  in  a word  and  it  has  the 
letter  l after  it  the  a usually  sounds  as  it  does  in  these  words. 

In  like  manner  review  the  sound  of  a preceding  silent  w 
in  the  words  caw,  saw,  and  straw.  Explain  that  the  final  w in 
these  words  is  silent  but  that  it  helps  us  to  know  what  sound 
the  vowel  in  front  of  it  will  have. 

Write  the  words  walk,  watch,  wash,  want,  water,  warm  and 
have  each  pronounced.  Explain  that  often  an  a which  follows 
a w has  neither  the  long  nor  the  short  sound. 

Use  pages  25  and  26. 
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Correlated  Activities 


Adding 
to  the 
scrapbook 


Pupils  should  add  the  information  they  have  gathered  from 
this  story,  as  well  as  related  incidents  about  squirrels  and  other 
wild  animals,  to  the  scrapbook  “Queer  As  It  Seems.” 


Independent  See  suggestions  listed  in  the  Bibliography,  page  246  of  this 
reading  Guidebook. 


The  Woodpecker’s  Bank 

(Pages  87-91) 

new  words:  woodpecker's  bank*  roof  crack*  feathers 

tap*  jay*  bugs  quit  cries* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Ask  children  if  they  can  think  of  any  other  animals  they 

background ^ can  watch  in  their  own  yards.  Lead  them  to  suggest  birds,  and 

an  voca  u ry  (j-scuss  wayS  in  which  birds  differ  from  other  animals,  in- 
cluding the  fact  that  they  are  covered  with  feathers. 

Have  pupils  list  some  of  the  common  birds  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. If  woodpecker  is  not  mentioned,  add  it  to  the  list 
and  present  the  word.  Encourage  pupils  to  describe  wood- 
peckers and  discuss  their  habits.  Explain  that  the  woodpecker 
drills  in  trees  and  poles  to  make  a nest  or  to  find  worms  and 
bugs  to  eat.  Lead  pupils  to  discuss  bird  calls,  commenting  on 
the  fact  that  many  bird  calls  sound  like  words.  Demonstrate 
the  woodpecker’s  call,  pointing  out  that  it  sounds  something 
like  “Quit,  quit,  quit!” 

“Our  next  story  is  called  ‘The  Woodpecker’s  Bank.’  Why 
do  you  suppose  a woodpecker  would  have  a bank?  Let’s  read 
the  story  to  find  out.  We  may  learn  other  things  about  birds, 
too.” 

Note:  The  word  roof  will  be  presented  during  the  guided 
reading. 

; 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  87:  Encourage  pupils  to  comment  freely  on  the  picture, 

readmg  and  have  them  read  the  first  page  of  the  story  to  find  out  why 

the  little  girl  is  running  toward  the  tree.  Have  pupils  tell  how 
Mr.  Woodpecker  made  the  noise. 
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Pages  88-89:  “Look  at  Mr.  Woodpecker!  Where  is  he  now?’ 
Elicit  and  present  on  the  roof,  and  have  the  next  two  page; 
read  silently.  “Where  was  Mr.  Woodpecker  hiding  things! 
Why  do  you  think  Jim  called  the  crack  a bank?  What  was  Mr, 
Woodpecker  hiding?  What  else  did  Patty  find  out  about  him?’ 

Pages  90-91:  “Look  at  the  picture  on  page  90.  Do  you  know 
what  kind  of  bird  this  is?  I wonder  what  he  is  doing  on  th 
roof.  Let’s  finish  reading  the  story  to  find  out.”  When  pupil; 
have  finished  reading,  ask,  “What  was  the  bluejay  doing 
How  did  Mr.  Woodpecker  save  the  food  in  his  bank?” 


Rereading 


Have  pupils  read  the  entire  story  aloud,  one  pupil  reading 
the  narrative  portions  and  four  other  children  taking  the  parts 
of  Patty,  Jim,  the  woodpecker,  arid  the  bluejay. 


Related  Practice 

Making  To  promote  the  ability  to  make  generalizations,  write  the 

generalizations  following  on  the  blackboard: 

woodpecker  bluejay 

Every  bird  here 
has  feathers, 
has  a red  head, 
eats  bugs. 


robin 


Have  pupils  discuss  each  sentence  ending  and  decide  whether 
it  makes  a statement  that  is  true  of  all  three  birds. 


Recognizing 

alphabetical 

sequence 


Phonetic 

analysis 


If  pupils  do  not  already  know  the  alphabet,  review  the  first 
seven  letters  and  teach  the  sequence  through  p,  following  the 
procedure  outlined  on  page  186  of  this  Guidebook.  When 
pupils  have  read  the  letters  from  h through  p in  sequence, 
erase  k and  n and  have  pupils  tell  which  letter  belongs  in 
each  blank.  Continue  until  pupils  are  thoroughly  familiar 
with  the  alphabetical  sequence. 

Have  pupils  arrange  the  following  words  in  alphabetical 
order:  learn,  almost,  hippety,  deep,  nest,  grow,  jay,  oak,  each, 
ice,  bank,  mouth,  kind,  feathers,  paid,  crack. 

To  develop  recognition  of  common  variant  sounds  of  double 
o,  write  the  following  words  in  a column:  book,  cookie,  good, 
foot,  shook,  took,  wood.  Have  pupils  pronounce  each  word 
and  point  to  the  letters  oo.  Call  attention  to  the  fact  that  in 
the  double  o the  second  o does  not  make  the  first  o have  the 
long  sound. 
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Tell  children  that  the  double  o has  more  than  one  sound. 
Write  the  following  words:  food,  fool,  moo,  too,  room,  school, 
soon,  roof.  Have  pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  point  to 
the  double  o.  Explain  that  one  way  we  can  tell  which  of  the 
two  sounds  of  double  o to  use  in  a word  is  to  try  both  sounds 
and  see  which  one  makes  a word  that  fits  in  the  sentence. 

Write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
them  read.  Emphasize  the  use  of  meaning  clues  in  the  recog- 
nition of  the  italicized  words: 

We  eat  lunch  at  noon. 

We  use  a spoon  when  we  eat. 

The  man  looked  under  the  hood  of  the  car. 

Pronounce  the  following  words  and  have  pupils  tell  whether 
they  hear  the  sound  of  long  o,  short  o,  or  one  of  the  double 
o sounds  in  each  word:  go,  so,  good,  not,  stood,  spot,  soon. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  27  and  28. 

Correlated  Activities 

The  class  may  start  a bird  calendar,  listing  first  the  birds 
that  stay  through  the  winter  and  adding  the  names  of  new 
birds  as  they  are  observed  by  some  member  of  the  class.  The 
calendar  should  provide  space  for  a picture  of  each  bird,  with 
observations  about  color  of  feathers,  kind  of  nest,  etc. 

Pupils  should  start  a section  on  birds  in  the  “Queer  As  It 
Seems”  scrapbook,  incorporating  pictures  and  including  the 
facts  that  they  have  learned  from  this  story  and  other  sources. 

How  the  Wren  Family  Moved 

(Pages  92-97) 

new  words:  wren  queer  listen  carry  forth  beside * 

screams * middle  it's * 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Ask  the  children  if  they  have  ever  watched  wrens  building 

vocabulary  their  nests.  “Do  you  know  what  wrens  use  to  make  their  nests? 

How  do  they  carry  the  twigs  and  bits  of  straw  that  they  use?” 
Explain  that  they  fly  back  and  forth  with  the  twigs  and  straw 
in  their  bills. 


Keeping 
a bird 
calendar 


Adding 
to  the 
scrapbook 
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“Did  you  ever  listen  to  wrens?  What  kind  of  noise  do  the) 
make?”  Discuss  their  twittering,  scolding  cry. 

“We  are  going  to  read  a story  about  a family  of  wrens  that 
built  their  nest  in  a very  queer  place.  This  story  will  probabl) 
tell  you  some  things  about  wrens  that  you  don’t  know.  See 
if  you  can  remember  the  new  things  you  learn.” 

Note:  The  word  middle  will  be  presented  during  the  guidec 
reading. 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  92-93:  After  discussion  of  the  picture  ask,  “Why  do  yoi 

reading  think  the  farmer  put  a scarecrow  in  the  middle  of  the  corn 

field?”  Present  the  word  middle.  “Do  you  think  the  wrens  art 
afraid  of  the  scarecrow?  Let’s  read  the  first  two  pages  of  the 
story  to  see  what  the  wrens  will  do  when  they  see  the  scare 
crow.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Why  were  the  crows  afraid 
of  the  scarecrow?  Why  weren’t  the  wrens  afraid?  Why  would 
the  scarecrow’s  hat  make  a good  place  for  a nest?” 

Pages  94-95:  Have  the  children  read  the  next  two  pages  t< 
see  what  happened  after  the  wrens  had  made  their  nest.  Ask 
pupils  to  tell  how  the  wrens  made  their  nest,  how  Mrs.  Wren 
took  care  of  the  eggs,  and  what  Mr.  Wren  did.  “How  did  the 
babies  look  when  they  came  out  of  the  eggs?  How  did  the 
mother  and  father  feed  them?  What  happened  one  day?” 

Pages  96-97:  Lead  pupils  to  guess  why  the  man  picked  up  the 
scarecrow  and  what  the  wrens  will  do  next.  Then  have  them 
finish  the  story  to  see  if  they  guessed  right.  After  the  silent 
reading  discuss  the  joke  on  Sandy.  Then  ask,  “How  did  Sandy 
and  Tim  find  out  what  was  the  matter  with  the  wrens?  Why 
was  Sandy  glad  that  the  birds  were  wrens?” 


Rereading 
and  extending 
interpretation 


To  give  practice  in  reading  for  information,  have  the  pupils 
reread  the  story  carefully  to  find  out  as  much  as  they  can  about 
wrens.  Discuss  and  list  on  the  blackboard  the  important  facts 
they  have  learned.  The  list  should  include  such  points  as: 


1.  Some  wrens  are  not  afraid  of  men. 

2.  They  build  a nest  of  sticks  and  grass  in  a safe  place. 

3.  The  mother  wren  sits  on  the  eggs. 


Ask  children  what  they  have  learned  from  the  last  three 
stories  about  the  way  to  treat  animals.  Bring  out  the  idea  that 
it  is  best  not  to  frighten  animals  by  picking  them  up  or  by 
getting  too  close  to  them. 
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Related  Practice 

Phonetic  To  review  the  general  principles  governing  vowel  sounds, 

analysts  write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  pupils  to 

pronounce  each  word;  then  discuss  the  principle  that  governs 
the  vowel  in  the  word. 


seat 

need 

leg 

tent 

nap 

drove 

hard 

leaf 

art 

dirt 

bit 

neat 

taste 

term 

float 

bite 

mop 

tease 

gay 

fried 

Note: 

The  above 

exercise  gives  practice  in 

applying 

following  principles: 

1.  In  most  words  containing  only  one  vowel,  the  vowel  is 
short  unless  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  word,  {bit,  mop, 
leg,  tent,  nap ) 

2.  In  most  words  containing  only  one  vowel  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  r,  the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  governed  by  the  r. 
{hard,  art,  term,  dirt) 

3.  In  most  words  containing  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is 
final  e,  the  first  vowel  is  long  and  the  final  e is  silent. 
{drove,  bite,  taste) 

4.  In  most  words  if  the  only  two  vowels  in  a word  are  to- 
gether, the  first  is  long  and  the  second  is  silent,  {seat, 
need,  neat,  leaf,  tease,  gay,  float,  fried) 


''.ombining 
ontext  and 
\honetic 
lues 


To  give  practice  in  combining  context  and  phonetic  clues 
in  recognizing  new  words,  write  the  following  sentences.  Note 
carefully  pupils’  ability  to  recognize  the  italicized  words. 


Nancy  set  a big  glass  of  water  on  a tray.  When  she 
turned  around,  her  hand  hit  the  tray,  and  the  glass  fell 
to  the  floor  and  broke. 

When  Nancy  saw  bits  of  glass  floating  in  the  water 
on  the  floor,  she  said,  “I  need  a mop  and  a dust  pan.” 
Nancy  worked  hard,  and  soon  the  floor  was  neat  and 
clean. 


7 ork-Book  Use  pages  29,  30,  and  31. 


Correlated  Activities 


dding 

the 

rapbook 


Pupils  may  add  to  the  “Queer  As  It  Seems”  booklet  the 
description  of  the  two  wrens  that  built  their  nest  in  a scare- 
crow’s hat. 


earing 

tries 

i d poems 

dependent 

adtng 


Pupils  will  enjoy  hearing  “The  Scarecrow,”  by  Michael 
Franklin,  from  Svng  under  the  Silver  Umbrella;  and  “The 
Brown  Thrush,  by  Lucy  Larcom,  from  My  Poetry  Book. 
See  the  Bibliography,  page  246  of  this  Guidebook. 
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How  Skip  Found  Joe 

(Pages  98-102) 

new  words:  Skip*  supper  kitchen  chairs  smart 

knock  excited  yourself 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “We  have  been  reading  about  unusual  and  surprising  things 

vocabulary  that  anjmais  Today  we  are  going  to  read  a story  about 
a very  smart  dog.  Skip  was  Joe’s  dog.  Joe  fed  him  every 
night  after  supper.  He  put  Skip’s  plate  on  the  kitchen  floor 
and  called,  ‘Here,  Skip,  here’s  your  supper.’  Sometimes  Skip 
was  so  excited  that  he  would  come  running  in  and  knock  chairs 
over  or  upset  his  plate.  Then  Joe  would  say,  ‘Behave  yourself, 
Skip.’  But  most  of  the  time  Skip  was  a good  dog,  and  Joe  was 
very  proud  of  him.  The  story  called  ‘How  Skip  Found  Joe’ 
tells  about  one  thing  Skip  did  that  showed  he  was  a very  smart 
dog.  Let’s  find  out  what  it  was.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Pages  98-100:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  98  and 
lead  pupils  to  infer  that  Skip  is  listening  and  waiting  for  some- 
body. Have  them  read  the  first  three  pages  to  find  out  whom 
Skip  is  waiting  for.  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Why  had  Joe 
gone  home  without  Skip?  What  did  Skip  do  when  Tom  and 
Nancy  called  him  to  the  kitchen?  Why  didn’t  he  go  home 
when  Tom  and  Nancy  told  him  to?” 

Pages  101-102:  Have  pupils  finish  the  story  and  be  ready  to 
tell  how  Skip  found  Joe. 

Have  pupils  read  the  story  aloud  to  bring  out  Skip’s  change 
of  mood  from  worry  and  loneliness  in  the  first  part  to  happi- 
ness at  the  end.  The  teacher  should  call  attention  to  the 
effective  use  of  such  repetitive  words  and  phrases  as,  “sniff, 
sniff,  sniff,”  “back  and  forth,”  “ting-a-ling,”  “knock,  knock,” 
and  “Smart  dog!  Smart  dog,  Skip.” 

Related  Practice 

Word  To  give  practice  in  combining  meaning  clues,  phonetic  clues, 

perception  and  stu(jy  Gf  WOrd  forms  in  the  independent  recognition  of 
new  words,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 


Guided 

reading 


Rereading 
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1.  These  words  name  meals  that  we  eat. 

dinner,  supper,  lunch,  breakfast 

2.  These  words  name  kinds  of  clothes. 

coat,  shoes,  hat,  cap,  shirt,  dress,  mittens 

3.  These  words  name  things  that  we  use  at  home. 

chair,  bed,  stove,  table,  dresser,  lamp 

4.  These  words  tell  how  something  moves. 

skip,  trot,  waddle,  hop,  dance,  march,  prance, 
dash,  swim 

5.  These  words  tell  how  we  sometimes  feel. 

excited,  happy,  sorry,  sad,  gay,  angry 

Have  pupils  read  the  first  sentence,  and  have  the  words 
below  the  sentence  pronounced.  Explain  that  all  of  these 
words  are  names  of  meals.  Then  have  pupils  read  the  second 
sentence,  and  explain  that  all  of  the  words  below  name  things 
that  children  wear.  Ask  pupils  to  study  the  words  silently 
and  call  for  help  on  any  words  that  they  do  not  know.  Then 
have  the  list  read  orally.  Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the 
other  sentences  and  words. 

Note:  In  attacking  new  words  the  child’s  first  and  best  aid 
is  meaning  clue.  This,  combined  with  some  phonetic  clue  (such 
as  recognising  the  initial  consonant  or  consonant  blend  or,  in 
fact,  any  phonetic  element  in  the  word),  is  usually  sufficient  for 
recognition  of  the  word. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  32  and  33.  .Page  34  is  a test  page  which  is  de- 
scribed on  pages  198-200  of  this  Guidebook. 

Correlated  Activities 

Pupils  may  compose  stories  or  poems  about  their  pets,  using 
such  themes  as  how  the  pet  got  his  name,  his  peculiar  or  dis- 
tinctive traits,  etc. 

Pupils  may  collect  pictures  of  different  kinds  of  dogs  and 
include  them  in  the  scrapbook.  The  class  should  compose  a 
description  of  each  dog. 

The  teacher  may  read  poems  and.  stories  about  dogs  to  the 
class.  Suggested  poems  are  “The  Hairy  Dog,”  by  Herbert 
Asquith,  “My  Airedale  Dog,”  by  W.  L.  Mason,  and  “Bingo 
Has  an  Enemy,”  by  Rose  Fyleman,  all  in  Under  the  Tent  of 
the  Sky . Stories  the  children  will  like  to  hear  are  “Boots  and 
the  Cat,”  by  Kitzi  Gumensky,*  and  “Patch,”  by  Trella  Dick, 


Language 

activity 


Adding 
to  the 
scrapbook 

Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 
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in  Best  Short  Stories  for  Children,  First  Collection,  compiled 
by  Carol  R.  Brink;  and  Michael  Who  Missed  His  Train,  by 
Dorothy  and  Marguerite  Bryan. 

Independent  Suggested  stories  for  independent  reading  are  listed  in  the 
reading  Bibliography,  page  246  of  this  Guidebook. 


Summarizing  the  Unit 


Reviewing  Recall  some  of  the  episodes  in  the  “Queer  As  It  Seems” 

the  stones  booklet  and  say,  “Aren’t  you  surprised  at  the  smart  tricks 
some  animals  do?  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  animals 
can  be  so  smart.  Yet  most  of  the  stories  in  the  ‘Queer  As  It 
Seems’  booklet  are  about  your  pets  or  pets  you  have  heard 
of,  and  so  we  know  that  they  are  true. 

“Do  you  think  the  animal  stories  that  we  have  just  finished 
reading  could  really  happen?  Do  any  of  the  animals  in  the 
stories  do  things  that  real  animals  couldn’t  do?”  After  pupils 
have  reviewed  each  story,  help  them  to  see  that  all  of  the 
characters  behave  like  real  animals  and  do  not  talk  and  think 
as  people  do. 

“You  have  probably  read  stories  about  animals  which  did 
things  that  real  animals  could  do  but  that  also  talked  and 
figured  things  out  the  way  people  do.  Those  stories  were  only 
partly  true.” 

Have  pupils  tell  about  other  stories  they  have  read  in  which 
animals  talk,  reason,  or  engage  in  activities  which  are  not 
characteristic  of  animals. 


Word-Attack  Test  I 


Construction 
of  the  test 


Preparing 
for  the  test 


Each  group  of  words  in  the  test  contains  three  words.  At 
least  one  of  the  three  words  is  a sight  word.  The  test  word  is 
familiar  in  sound  and  meaning  but  not  in  appearance.  The 
test  is  so  constructed  that,  in  order  to  discriminate  between  the 
test  word  and  its  foils,  a child  must  be  able  to  distinguish  ac- 
curately the  sound  and  appearance  of  certain  vowels  and  vowel 
combinations  as  they  occur  in  words. 

To  prepare  pupils  for  taking  this  test,  proceed  as  follows: 
Make  a diagram  on  the  blackboard,  duplicating  the  first  square 
in  Word-Attack  Test  I.  Then  give  the  following  directions: 
“Here  is  a square  with  three  words  in  it.  I will  say  one  of 
the  words  in  the  square.”  Pronounce  the  word  Joy  and  have 
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a child  underline  it.  Indicate  the  order  from  left  to  right  in 
each  row  until  the  pupils  are  prepared  to  take  the  test. 

Interpreting  This  test  checks  the  child's  ability  to  attack  certain  types 
the  test  0f  words  which  are  familiar  in  sound  and  meaning  but  not  in 

appearance.  The  test  is  diagnostic  in  character,  since  it  surveys 
the  child’s  ability  to: 

1.  Recognize  the  sound  and  appearance  of  the  following 
vowel  elements  in  words: 

long  and  short  a,  e,  i,  and  o (as  in  the  test  words 
beg,  trap,  crock,  drip,  fill,  and  tape,  woke,  paste, 
mine,  same,  gate,  wives) 

a,  e,  or  i blended  with  r (as  in  the  test  words  part, 
fern,  hard,  firm) 

a followed  by  l or  w (as  in  the  test  words  bawl,  hall,  | 
paw,  tall) 

oy,  oi,  and  oo  (as  in  the  test  words  Joy,  coin,  stool, 
hood) 

2.  Recognize  one-syllable  words  in  which  the  vowel 
sound  is  governed  by  any  of  the  following  general 
principles: 

In  words  containing  only  one  vowel,  the  vowel  is 
usually  short  unless  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  word. 
(Test  words  beg,  trap,  crock,  drip,  fill.) 

In  words  containing  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is  a 
final  e,  the  first  vowel  is  usually  long  and  the  final  e 
is  silent.  (Test  words  tape,  woke,  paste,  mine,  same, 
gate,  wives.) 

In  words  containing  such  vowel  combinations  as  ee, 
ea,  oe,  oa,  ai,  ay,  the  first  vowel  is  usually  long  and 
the  second  silent.  (Test  words  hoe,  fail,  coal,  wheel, 
die,  pain,  heat,  roast,  steep,  bead,  toe.) 

In  words  containing  only  one  vowel  which  is  fol- 
lowed by  r,  the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  usually  gov- 
erned by  the  r.  (Test  words  part,  fern,  hard,  firm.) 

In  words  containing  only  the  one  vowel  a followed 
by  / or  w,  the  a usually  has  neither  the  long  nor 
the  short  sound.  (Test  words  bawl,  hall,  paw,  tall.) 

Administering  The  teacher  pronounces  clearly  the  italicized  word  in  each 
the  test  square,  and  the  pupils  underline  the  word  she  pronounces. 

The  test  is  diagnostic  in  nature;  so  no  time  limit  is  necessary. 
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Jay 

Sam 

bug 

tap 

crack 

Joy 

same 

bag 

tape 

creek 

Joe 

seem 

beg 

tip 

crock 

fan 

hoe 

hood 

goat 

coin 

fun 

he 

hide 

get 

can 

fern 

hay 

head 

gate 

cone 

trip 

bird 

still 

bell 

part 

trap 

bed 

stool 

bail 

pat 

troop 

bead 

steal 

bawl 

pet 

pie 

pain 

rest 

hall 

step 

paw 

pan 

roost 

hill 

steep 

pay 

pin 

roast 

heel 

stoop 

tail 

hard 

hat 

week 

whale 

tall 

had 

hate 

woke 

while 

tool 

herd 

heat 

walk 

wheel 

past 

mean 

waves 

tie 

fill 

pest 

mine 

weaves 

toe 

fall 

paste 

moon 

wives 

tea 

fell 

day 

drip 

fame 

fell 

coal 

die 

drop 

farm 

fail 

cool 

doe 

droop 

firm 

feel 

call 

Unit  III — New  Story  Book  Friends 


Overview  of  the  Unit 

The  third  unit  of  More  Friends  and  Neighbors  is  made  up 
of  modern  fanciful  tales.  The  unusual  occurrences  which  are 
recounted  in  the  stories  should  appeal  to  the  children’s  sense  of 
humor,  stimulate  their  imagination,  and  deepen  their  pleasure 
in  reading. 

The  style  is  vivid  and  rhythmic,  designed  to  increase  enjoy- 
ment and  contribute  to  fluency  and  ease  in  oral  reading. 

Preparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

Have  pupils  turn  to  the  table  of  contents  and  glance  through 
the  titles  for  Unit  III.  As  they  read  the  titles,  make  comments 
such  as  the  following:  “What  is  the  name  of  the  first  story? 
We  read  about  Mrs.  Goose  in  the  story  ‘Mrs.  Goose  Has  a 
Party.’  Here’s  a story  called  ‘The  Rabbit  Who  Wanted  Wings.’ 
Can  you  imagine  what  a rabbit  would  do  with  wings?” 


Mrs.  Goose  Forgets 

(Pages  104-109) 


new  words:  friendly 

forgot* 

neck* 

sing* 

terrible 

butter 

became* 

flowers 

wise* 

rose* 

write 

squawk 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “What  did  Mrs.  Goose  forget  in  the  story  we  read  in  Friends 

vocabulary  an^  Neighbors?”  When  pupils  recall  that  she  forgot  to  invite 
anyone  to  her  party,  say,  “I  wonder  what  Mrs.  Goose  will 
forget  in  this  story.  One  day  while  she  was  making  apple 
butter , she  decided  to  visit  the  school  in  Animal  Town.” 
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Explain  that  in  this  make-believe  story  the  animal  children 
write  and  paint  flowers  and  sing  just  as  human  children  do  but 
that  they  sing  in  terrible,  squawking  voices.  “Friendly  Miss 
Squirrel  was  the  teacher  at  Animal  Town  School.  Why  do  you 
suppose  Mrs.  Goose  went  to  visit  the  school?  Let’s  read  the 
story  to  find  out.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  104-106:  Discuss  the  picture  on  page  104  and  have  the 

readmg  first  tjiree  pages  read  to  find  out  why  Mrs.  Goose  went  to  the 

schoolhouse  and  what  she  did  there.  Then  ask,  “Why  did  Mrs. 
Goose  come  to  the  schoolhouse?  Why  had  she  tied  a string 
around  her  neck?  Why  did  she  hurry  out  of  the  schoolhouse?” 

Pages  107-109:  “Soon  Mrs.  Goose  came  back  to  Animal  Town 
School.  Let’s  finish  reading  the  story  to  see  if  she  remembered 
what  she  had  wanted  to  ask  Miss  Squirrel.”  When  pupils  have 
finished  reading,  ask,  “Could  Mrs.  Goose  paint  any  better  than 
she  could  count  or  sing?  What  did  she  finally  remember  to 
ask  Miss  Squirrel?” 

Rereading  The  children  will  enjoy  reading  this  story  aloud  just  for 

fun.  Select  pupils  to  represent  the  characters  and  to  read 
the  narrative  sections.  Give  several  pupils  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  part  of  Mrs.  Goose,  and  encourage  them  to  read 
just  as  they  think  Mrs.  Goose  talked. 


Related  Practice 


Studying 

story 

characters 


To  promote  further  the  ability  to  make  judgments  con- 
cerning the  behavior  of  story  characters,  write  the  following 
on  the  blackboard: 


Was  Mrs.  Goose  wise  or  silly 

when  she  thought  of  going  to  the  school  to  find  out 
how  to  write  the  word  “butter”? 


when  she  forgot  why  she  had  tied  a string  around 
her  neck? 


when  she  stopped  singing  and  went  home  to  look  at 
the  apple  butter? 

when  she  thought  that  the  terrible  flower  she  had 
painted  looked  like  a rose? 

when  she  became  excited  and  began  to  squawk  at  the 
children? 
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Word 

variants 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


Encourage  pupils  to  discuss  the  answer  to  each  of  the 
questions  on  the  previous  page  and  tell  why  they  think  Mrs. 
Goose  was  wise  or  silly  in  each  case. 

To  develop  recognition  of  the  form  and  meaning  of  words 
formed  by  adding  ly  to  known  words,  write  the  words  friend 
and  friendly  on  the  blackboard.  Compare  the  form  of  the  two 
words  and  ask  pupils  to  use  each  in  a sentence.  Continue 
with  the  words  slow,  slowly;  sudden,  suddenly ; quick,  quickly. 

To  develop  recognition  of  variant  sounds  of  o when  fol- 
lowed by  w,  have  pupils  compare  the  sound  of  ow  in  the  words 
blow,  grow,  know  with  the  sound  of  ow  in  cow,  now,  town, 
flowers.  Explain  that  the  only  way  we  can  tell  which  sound  ow 
has  in  a word  is  by  the  meaning  of  the  word.  Write  the  follow- 
ing sentences,  underlining  the  italicized  words. 

1.  The  girl  had  a bow  at  the  neck  of  her  coat. 

2.  We  often  bow  when  we  meet  people. 

3.  We  see  friendly  clowns  in  a circus. 

Have  pupils  read  each  sentence,  pronounce  the  underlined 
word,  and  discuss  its  meaning. 

Use  pages  35,  36,  and  37. 


The  Rabbit  Who  Wanted  Wings 

(Pages  110-115) 

new  words:  wings*  need*  pond*  hopped*  bright* 

proud*  change  rub  bed*  hard* 

smiling*  few* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Once  there  was  a little  rabbit  who  had  everything  that  any 

vocabulary  rabbit  could  need.  But  he  was  never  satisfied.  Whenever  he 
saw  something  that  another  animal  had,  he  wanted  it.  Then 
in  a few  minutes  he  would  change  his  mind  and  want  some- 
thing else.  He  would  sit  all  day  and  rub  his  long  pink  ears 
together  and  wish. 

“The  name  of  our  next  story  tells  us  one  of  the  things  the 
little  rabbit  wished  for.  The  story  is  called  ‘The  Rabbit  Who 
Wanted  Wings.’  Can  you  imagine  how  a rabbit  with  wings 
would  look?  Let’s  find  out  if  the  rabbit  got  his  wings.” 
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Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 

Pages  110-111:  “Look  at  the  picture  on  page  110.  Doesn’t  the 
rabbit  look  unhappy?  There  he  sits,  wishing  for  something  he 
doesn’t  have.  The  first  two  pages  will  tell  you  what  he  is  wish- 
ing for.”  After  the  silent  reading  have  pupils  tell  the  first 
three  things  the  rabbit  wished  for.  “What  did  Little  White 
Rabbit  do  the  minute  he  got  to  the  Wishing  Pond?  Do  you 
think  he  will  really  get  pretty  red  wings?  Let’s  turn  the  page 
to  find  out.” 

Extending 

interpretation 

Pages  112-113:  “Look  at  Little  Rabbit  now!  Doesn’t  he  look 
surprised?  What  do  you  suppose  his  mother  will  think  of  his 
wings?”  Have  the  next  two  pages  read  silently  and  ask  pupils 
to  tell  what  Little  Rabbit’s  mother  thought  of  him.  “What 
did  Little  Rabbit  try  to  do  to  his  wings?  Why  do  you  suppose 
he  has  gone  to  see  Mr.  Ground-hog?” 

Pages  114-115:  Have  pupils  finish  reading  the  story  and  tell 
how  the  wise  ground-hog  treated  the  little  rabbit.  “What  did 
Little  Rabbit  learn  about  wishing  for  things?” 

Discuss  further  the  last  sentence  in  the  story— “And  never 
again  did  he  wish  for  things  that  he  didn’t  need”— encourag- 
ing pupils  to  tell  how  unhappy  the  winged  rabbit  must  have 
been  as  he  hopped  about  trying  to  find  a place  to  sleep. 

Rereading 

Pupils  may  read  the  story  aloud  to  bring  out  the  rabbit’s 
changes  in  mood  throughout  the  story. 

Related  Practice 


Extending 

meanings 

To  develop  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  variant  mean- 
ings of  a word  and  to  determine  its  meaning  in  a specific  con- 
text, write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard: 

It  was  not  hard  to  find  the  Wishing  Pond. 

Mr.  Ground-hog’s  bed  was  really  hard. 

Have  pupils  read  the  sentences  and  lead  them  to  see  that 
the  word  hard  has  a different  meaning  in  each  sentence.  Con- 
tinue in  like  manner  with  the  following  sentences: 

The  girl  had  a bright  red  rose. 

The  sun  rose  early  that  morning. 

Word 

variants 

To  strengthen  further  the  ability  to  recognize  word  variants 
by  identifying  the  root  word,  write  the  following  words  on  the 
blackboard.  Have  pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  tell  the 
root  word  from  which  it  is  formed.  Write  the  root  form  op- 
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Phonetic 
analysis 

1.  Write  the  words  smart  and  smile  on  the  blackboard. 
Ask  the  pupils  to  indicate  the  parts  of  the  words  that  look 
and  sound  alike. 

2.  Then  write  the  word  ball,  have  it  pronounced,  change  it 
to  small,  and  have  the  new  word  pronounced.  In  like  manner 
change  tell  to  smell. 

Use  the  above  procedure  to  present  the  blends  squ,  sn,  and 
sp.  The  following  groups  of  words  may  be  used: 

Step  1. 

squirrel  sniff  spot 

squawk  snow  spoon 

Step  2. 

real  (squeal)  tap  (snap)  pot  (spot) 

care  (square)  grow  (snow)  hill  (spill) 

To  give  practice  in  the  independent  recognition  of  words 
containing  consonant  blends,  write  the  following  sentences 
and  note  pupils’  ability  to  recognize  the  italicized  words. 

One  day  Mother  made  a spice  cake. 

She  put  it  in  a square  pan. 

Then  she  built  a fire  in  the  kitchen  stove. 

When  she  first  lighted  the  fire,  it  started  to  smoke. 
But  in  a few  minutes  the  wood  began  to  snap  and  burn. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  38,  39,  and  40. 

Correlated  Activities 


posite  each  word.  Call  attention  to  such  changes  in  the  root 
word  as  doubled  consonants,  dropped  e,  and  y changed  to  i. 

cries  proudly  candies  writing 

hopped  rubbed  hurried  fewer 

smiling  taking  facing  friendliest 

To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  appear- 
ance of  the  consonant  blends  sm,  squ,  sn,  and  sp,  proceed 
as  follows: 


Language 

activity 


Hearing 
a story 

Independent 

reading 


Pupils  may  compose  stories  entitled  “I  Used  to  Wish,”  or 
may  make  up  tales  about  further  adventures  of  the  rabbit  or 
about  other  animals  that  went  to  the  Wishing  Pond. 

The  teacher  may  read  aloud  The  Velveteen  Rabbit,  by  Mar- 
gery Bianco. 

Stories  for  independent  reading  are  listed  in  the  Bibliog- 
raphy, page  247  of  this  Guidebook. 
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The  Little  Old  Woman’s  New  Hat 

(Pages  116-121) 

new  words:  sad*  village  taking*  gate*  farmer 

squeal*  most  pink*  upside*  afternoon* 
believes  sure 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Establishing  Ask  pupils  how  they  know  that  the  first  two  stories  in  the 

background  unit  are  make-believe.  Tell  them  that  the  next  story  is  not 
about  animals  that  talk  and  behave  like  people  but  that  it 
is  about  an  old  woman  who  did  some  very  queer  things. 
Have  them  find  “The  Little  Old  Woman’s  New  Hat”  by 
using  the  table  of  contents. 

Note:  The  new  words  will  be  presented  during  the  picture 
study  and  guided  reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  116-117:  “Look  at  the  picture  on  page  116.  What  a 

readmg  pretty  little  house!  The  woman  going  down  the  path  is 

named  Mrs.  Bright.”  Call  attention  to  the  funny-looking  hat 
and  say,  “I’m  sure  Mrs.  Bright  believes  that  she  has  the  most 
beautiful  hat  in  the  world.”  Present  the  \yords  sure,  believes, 
and  most.  “Mrs.  Bright  always  wore  her  hat  when  she  went 
to  the  village  to  do  her  marketing.”  Present  the  word  village 
and  explain  that  it  is  another  name  for  a small  town.  Then 
say,  “But  one  day  something  happened  to  Mrs.  Bright’s  hat.” 
Have  pupils  read  the  first  two  pages  to  find  out  what  hap- 
pened to  the  hat  and  what  Mrs.  Bright  decided  to  do.  After  the 
silent  reading  and  discussion  have  the  children  tell  what  kind 
of  person  they  think  Mrs.  Bright  was. 

Pages  118-121:  As  children  discuss  the  picture  on  page  118, 
present  the  word  farmer.  “Let’s  finish  reading  the  story  to  see 
what  happens.”  When  pupils  have  finished  reading,  have  them 
describe  what  happened  when  the  farmer’s  wagon  turned  over. 
Then  have  them  tell  how  Mrs.  Bright  caught  the  pig,  what 
happened  when  she  came  to  Miss  Nancy’s  house,  and  what 
she  said  as  she  walked  on  to  the  village. 

Rereading  Have  several  pupils  tell  which  part  of  the  story  they  thought 

was  the  funniest,  and  ask  each  child  to  find  and  read  aloud 
the  part  that  he  has  chosen. 
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Related  Practice 

Identifying  To  give  practice  in  identifying  similar  meanings,  write  the 

similarity  following  sentence  on  the  blackboard: 

tn  meanmg  ° 

Mrs.  Bright  was  sure  she  should  always  be  happy. 
sad  glad  afraid 

Have  pupils  read  the  sentence,  and  direct  attention  to  the 
three  words  below  the  sentence.  Have  pupils  decide  which 
word  means  almost  the  same  thing  as  the  italicized  word  in  the 
sentence.  Then  erase  the  italicized  word  and  write  in  its  place 
the  word  which  has  almost  the  same  meaning.  Continue  in  like 
manner  with  other  sentences. 


Word  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  form  and  meaning 

variants  Qf  worc[  variants  formed  by  adding  er  of  agent,  write  the 

word  farm  and  have  it  pronounced.  Then  ask,  “What  do 
you  call  a man  who  works  on  a farm?”  When  pupils  suggest 
farmer,  add  er  to  the  word  on  the  blackboard  and  have  it 
pronounced.  Explain  that  we  often  make  the  name  of  a 
person  who  does  something  by  adding  er  to  the  word  that  tells 
what  he  does.  Continue  with  the  following  words:  builder, 
helper,  player,  baker,  singer,  banker,  driver. 


Phonetic  To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  long  and  short 

analysts  sounds  of  the  letter  u and  to  associate  both  sounds  with  the 

symbol,  follow  the  procedures  suggested  below: 

1.  Write  the  sentence  Dick  doesn't  want  to  use  his  dime 
on  the  blackboard.  Have  the  sentence  read  and  direct  atten- 
tion to  the  long  sound  of  u in  the  word  use.  Explain  that 
the  long  sound  of  this  letter  sounds  like  the  word  you. 

2.  Write  the  words  up,  grunt,  rub,  shut  on  the  blackboard. 
Tell  pupils  that  in  each  of  these  words  the  letter  u has  the 
short  sound.  Then  have  pupils  pronounce  each  word  and 
point  to  the  letter  u. 

3.  Pronounce  the  following  words  and  have  pupils  tell 
whether  they  hear  a long  or  short  u in  each  word: 


scrub  summer  cut  hungry  upside 

beauty  shut  music  just  use 

4.  Write  the  following  sentences  and  have  them  read.  Note 
pupils’  ability  to  pronounce  the  italicized  words. 

Mother  was  taking  some  ice  cubes  from  the  ice  box. 
Mother  will  dust  the  chairs  this  afternoon. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  41  and  42. 
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Little  Mouse  Dances 

(Pages  122-127) 

dances*  scrub  dust*  tonight*  dress* 

same*  lay*  tables  these*  such 

done  plenty 

for  Reading 

“Our  next  story  is  about  a little  brown  mouse  who  lived  in 
a little  brown  house.  The  little  brown  house  had  a pretty  blue 
door  and  a green  roof.  You  can  imagine  that  there  was  plenty 
of  work  to  be  done  in  the  house.  There  were  tables  to  dust 
and  floors  to  scrub  and  rugs  to  shake.  But  the  little  brown 
mouse  was  such  a merry  little  mouse  that  she  liked  to  skip  and 
dance  and  sing.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  read  the  story?” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  122:  “Here  are  the  little  brown  mouse  and  her  funny 

reading  little  house!  Let’s  read  the  first  page  to  see  what  the  little 

mouse  is  doing.”  After  the  silent  reading  have  the  children 
read  aloud  the  little  mouse’s  song.  Then  ask,  “Do  you  think 
Little  Mouse  took  very  good  care  of  her  house?” 

Page  123:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  and  ask,  “Who  do  you 
think  the  old  mouse  is?  What  is  she  doing?  Why  do  you  sup- 
pose she  looks  so  cross?”  Have  pupils  read  the  page  to  find  out 
what  the  old  mous.e  said  to  the  little  brown  mouse. 

Pages  124-127:  Use  questions  of  the  type  suggested  above  to 
guide  the  reading  of  these  pages. 

Rereading  Call  on  various  pupils  to  read  the  story  aloud.  As  they  read, 

show  them  how  to  bring  out  the  mood  or  the  important  ideas. 
For  example,  on  page  122,  the  rhythm  of  the  first  paragraph 
and  of  the  song  should  be  accentuated.  Continue  with  the  rest 
of  the  story,  pointing  out  the  repetitions  of  words  and  phrases, 
the  rhythmic  passages,  and  the  sentences  which  express  mood 
and  action. 

Related  Practice 

Phonetic  Write  the  following  words  and  have  pupils  underline  those 

analysts  jn  wj1ic[1  they  hear  the  same  vowel  sound  that  they  hear  in 

the  word  rub:  scrub,  dust,  such,  hurt,  much,  burn. 


new  words: 


Preparation 

Presenting 

vocabulary 
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ll 


Using 
context  and 
phonetic 
: clues 


Work-Book 


When  pupils  have  decided  that  the  vowel  sound  in  the 
words  hurt  and  burn  is  not  the  same  as  the  vowel  sound  in 
the  other  words,  remind  them  that  usually  a vowel  which  is 
followed  by  r has  neither  the  long  nor  the  short  sound. 

To  give  practice  in  using  context  clues  and  phonetic  analysis 
in  attacking  new  words,  have  pupils  read  the  following: 

John  started  to  write  a note  to  a friend.  This  is 
the  first  part  of  the  letter  he  wrote. 

Dear  Ned, 

This  afternoon  I helped  Father  hoe  and  weed  in 
the  garden.  Tonight  I feel  as  if  I had  done  plenty 
of  work.  I am  as  stiff  as  a board. 

I found  a queer  little  animal  near  a grape  vine 
in  the  garden.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a rat,  and 
its  fur  was  brown.  Father  said  it  was  a mole. 

Use  pages  43,  44,  45,  and  46. 


Correlated  Activities 

Composing  Suggest  that  the  children  compose  two  middle  verses  for 

a song  Little  Brown  Mouse’s  song  and  make  up  a tune  to  go  with 

it.  If  desired,  they  may  use  the  tune  given  below. 


“Why  rui  and  send  all  day  in  ike,  Imsellt's  better  to  douce  like  Lit-tleErowuMme! 

The  dust yyew  thicker  tv-  e-  ry  day,  but  Lit -tie  BrowuMmtstiw  haffy  at  flay. 

One  day  eke  saw  the  dust  ok  ierdotier.Vh  dear  me*  tie  raid," J can't  dance  m those* 

uIt’s  better  to  semi  all  day  in  the  house,  arid  dam  at  night  like  Lit  tle Bnom Abuse*! 


The  Little  Engine 

(Pages  128-133) 

new  words:  engine  wheat*  bags*  easy  flour*  bread 

lazy  ding-dong*  years*  harder*  surely* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Did  you  ever  hear  of  an  engine  that  talked?  Our  next  story 

vocabulary  tejjs  about  some  make-believe  engines.  Some  of  the  engines 
were  big,  some  little,  some  had  hard  work  to  do,  some  had  easy 
work,  some  wanted  to  work,  and  others  were  lazy. 
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“One  day  a farmer  came  to  the  station  with  some  bags  of 
wheat  which  he  wanted  to  send  to  the  city  to  be  ground  into 
flour.  Can  anyone  guess  what  the  flour  was  going  to  be  used 
for?”  Elicit  and  present  bread.  “The  farmer  thought  surely 
one  of  the  engines  would  help  him  take  liis  wheat  to  the  city. 
But  maybe  he  was  wrong.  Let’s  read  the  story  to  find  out.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Extending 

interpretation 


Pages  128-129:  Have  pupils  study  the  picture  on  page  128  and 
point  out  several  things  which  show  that  this  is  going  to  be 
a make-believe  story.  Identify  the  farmer  and  his  bags  of  wheat 
and  have  the  first  two  pages  read  to  see  if  the  farmer  will  have 
any  luck  finding  an  engine  to  take  his  wheat  to  the  city.  Then 
ask,  “What  did  the  cars  say  to  the  farmer?  Why  didn’t  the 
first  engine  pull  the  cars?  What  kind  of  engine  do  you  think 
the  farmer  will  look  for  now?” 

Pages  130-133:  Guide  the  reading  with  questions  similar  to 
those  suggested  above.  When  pupils  have  finished  reading 
from  the  book,  ask  them  to  tell  the  story  of  the  little  engine 
that  wasn’t  afraid  of  hard  work.  Several  pupils  should  read  the 
little  engine’s  two  songs  to  bring  out  the  cadence  of  the  lines. 

Discuss  the  attitudes  of  the  different  engines,  contrasting 
the  lazy  big  engines  with  the  hard-working  little  engine. 


Language 

usage 


Related  Practice 

To  strengthen  recognition  of  the  correct  usage  of  sure  and 
surely,  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard  and 
have  them  read  aloud: 

The  farmer  was  sure  it  would  be  easy  to  find  an  engine 

But  the  big  engines  were  surely  lazy. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  little  engine  pulled  the  bags  of 
wheat  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 

The  little  engine  surely  had  worked  hard  for  years. 

Phonetic  To  develop  recognition  of  the  sound  and  appearance  of 

analysts  the  vowel  combination  ou,  write  the  following  words:  our, 

out,  ground,  shout,  flour.  Have  pupils  pronounce  each  word 
and  point  to  the  ou.  Compare  the  sound  of  ow  in  the  words 
cow,  down,  how,  now,  town,  clown  with  the  sound  of  ou  i 
about,  house,  mouse,  count,  mouth,  loud,  proud. 
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To  promote  awareness  of  the  fact  that  words  which  are  dif- 
ferent in  form  and  meaning  may  sound  alike,  have  pupils 
read  the  following: 

flower— a part  of  a plant 

flour— ground-up  wheat  or  other  grain 

Lead  pupils  to  observe  that  the  words  flower  and  flour  are 
alike  in  sound  but  different  in  spelling  and  meaning.  Then 
write  the  following  sentence  and  ask  pupils  to  tell  which  of 
the  words  fits  the  meaning  of  the  sentence:  Mother  wanted 
to  make  bread , so  she  looked  for  the 

Work-Book  Use  pages  47  and  48. 

The  Pig  and  His  Garden 

(Pages  134-139) 

new  words:  hoe*  weed*  fiddle  sounds*  squeak* 

perhaps  helper*  hive*  earn  legs*  shall 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “The  next  story  is  about  a fat,  pink  pig  who  worked  very 

vocabulary  hard  to  earn  a living.  One  day  he  thought,  ‘ Perhaps  I can  find 
some  easier  work  to  do.  I shall  go  out  tomorrow  and  look  for 
a new  way  to  earn  a living.’  We’ll  see  how  the  pig  finally 
decided  to  earn  his  living  when  we  read  the  next  story.” 

Note:  The  word  fiddle  will  be  presented  during  the  guided 
reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  134:  “Look  at  the  pig  and  his  funny  straw  hat.  Let’s 

readmg  read  tjie  page  to  see  how  he  earned  his  living.”  After  the 

reading  ask  pupils  what  work  the  pig  did  in  his  garden. 

Pages  135-136:  Ask  what  instrument  the  cat  is  playing  in  the 
picture  on  page  135.  Elicit  and  present  fiddle.  Have  pupils 
read  the  next  two  pages  to  see  why  the  pig  is  talking  to  the  cat. 
Then  ask,  “Why  did  the  pig  think  that  playing  the  fiddle  was 
an  easy  way  to  make  a living?  What  made  him  change  his 
mind?” 
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Page  137:  Ask  children  what  animal  the  pig  is  talking  to  now 
and  what  kind  of  work  this  animal  is  doing.  “Let’s  read  to  see 
if  the  pig  decided  to  churn  butter  for  a living.”  After  the 
silent  reading  ask,  “What  did  the  pig  decide  about  that  way 
of  making  a living?” 

Pages  138-139:  “What  animals  did  the  pig  meet  next?  Read 
the  next  two  pages  and  see  how  he  liked  helping  the  bee- 
keeper.” When  pupils  have  finished  reading  the  story,  com- 
ment on  how  funny  the  pig  looked  when  the  bees  were  chasing 
him,  and  have  pupils  tell  whether  he  liked  to  work  with  the 
bee-keeper.  “Do  you  think  that  now  the  pig  will  be  content 
to  earn  a living  from  his  garden?” 

Extending  “What  was  the  joke  on  the  pig?”  Ask  pupils  if  they  have 

interpretation  ever  hearcj  the  saying,  “The  grass  is  always  greener  on  the 
other  side  of  the  fence.”  Discuss  the  meaning  of  the  saying. 

Rereading  Divide  the  class  into  groups  of  five  pupils  and  ask  one  pupil 

in  each  group  to  be  the  narrator  of  the  story  and  the  other  four 
to  represent  the  animal  characters. 

Related  Practice 

Evaluating  To  promote  the  ability  to  distinguish  between  realistic  and 

l*eas  fanciful  ideas,  write  the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard: 

1.  A pig  took  his  hoe  and  started  to  dig  weeds  in  the  garden. 

2.  A man  earned  his  living  by  playing  the  fiddle. 

3.  A big  rabbit  said,  “Perhaps  I’ll  come  to  your  party.” 

4.  When  the  mouse  heard  sounds  in  the  kitchen,  it  squeaked 
and  ran  down  a hole. 


After  the  pupils  have  read  each  statement,  ask  them  to  tell 
whether  the  incident  it  describes  really  could  have  happened. 

Phonetic  To  review  the  general  principles  governing  vowel  sounds, 

analysis  write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard.  Ask  pupils  to 

pronounce  each  word;  then  discuss  the  principle  which  governs 
the  vowel  sound  in  the  word.  (For  a list  of  vowel  principles,  see 
page  199  of  this  Guidebook .) 


fill 

taste 

yet 

rope 

whirl 

leaf 

pail 

bite 

tweet 

kept 

star 

curl 

claw 

draw 

tall 

stamp 

gay 

tame 

load 

hope 

Work-Book  Use  pages  49,  50,  and  51. 
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ew  words: 

reparation 

'esenting 

Kabulary 


eading  /i 

tided 
a ding 


| 


tending 

erpretation 


The  White  Easter  Rabbit 


(Pages  140-147) 

Easter  path* 

kept* 

tweet*  yet* 

meet*  fairy 

touch  tall* 

leaf* 

dancing*  star* 

for  Reading 

Recall  the  story  about  the  rabbit  who  wanted  wings  and 
tell  children  that  the  next  story  they  will  read  is  also  about 
a rabbit  that  wanted  something.  “But  this  rabbit  kept  wish- 
ing for  the  same  thing  over  and  over  again.  He  wished  that 
he  could  be  an  Easter  Rabbit.  Can  you  think  of  any  way  a 
little  bunny  might  become  an  Easter  Rabbit?  Maybe  he 
could  find  a magic  wishing  pond  like  the  rabbit  who  wanted 
wings.  Maybe  a fairy  could  touch  him  with  her  magic  stick. 
Or  maybe  some  kind  animal  could  tell  him  how  to  be  an 
Easter  Rabbit.  When  we  read  the  story  called  ‘The  White 
Easter  Rabbit,’  we’ll  see  how  the  bunny  tried  to  be  an  Easter 
Rabbit  and  whether  or  not  he  got  his  wish.” 

m the  Book 

Pages  140-142:  “What  do  you  see  in  the  picture  on  the  first 
page?  Can  you  guess  what  the  rabbit  is  thinking  about  as  he 
sits  by  the  path  with  his  paw  up  to  his  face?  Let’s  read  to 
find  out.”  Have  the  first  three  pages  read  and  ask,  “What 
was  Bunny’s  plan  for  finding  out  how  to  be  an  Easter  Rabbit? 
What  animals  came  past?  What  did  Bunny  say  to  each  one? 
How  did  each  animal  answer  Bunny?” 

Pages  143-144:  “Look  at  the  pictures.  Don’t  you  think  the 
robin  is  a little  more  interested  than  the  mouse  and  the  bee 
were?  Let’s  read  to  find  out  if  she  can  help.”  Have  the  next 
two  pages  read,  and  discuss  the  robin’s  advice  to  Little  Bunny. 

Pages  145-147:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  at  the  bottom  of 
page  145  and  encourage  comments  about  it.  Have  pupils  finish 
the  story  to  find  out  if  the  fairy  helped  Little  Bunny.  “How 
did  the  fairy  turn  Bunny  into  an  Easter  Rabbit?” 

Have  pupils  discuss  the  answer  to  the  above  question  to 
bring  out  the  idea  that  it  was  not  until  the  rabbit  was  given 
the  candy  eggs  that  he  became  an  Easter  Rabbit.  Recall  the 
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suggestions  listed  in  the  preliminary  development  and  ask  h< 
many  of  these  ways  Bunny  used  to  become  an  Easter  Rabb 
Point  out  that  crying  didn’t  help  the  rabbit  and  that  he  didi 
get  his  wish  until  he  really  tried  to  find  a way  to  get  it. 


Rereading 


Have  pupils  read  aloud  the  conversations  between  the  rabl 
and  all  the  characters  that  he  asked  to  help  him.  Encoura 
pupils  to  read  the  way  they  think  each  character  talked.  Sh< 
them  how  to  read  the  bunny’s  rimes  to  bring  out  his  sadn 
and  the  fairy’s  speeches  to  show  how  kind  she  was. 


Related  Practice 


Phonetic 

analysis 


To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  hard  and 
sounds  of  the  letters  c and  g,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard:  crea 
cart,  face,  voice,  crack,  dancing,  picture,  carry,  became.  H 
pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  tell  whether  the  c has 
hard  or  the  soft  sound.  Remind  pupils  that  c usually  has 
soft  sound  if  it  is  followed  by  the  letter  e or  the  letter  i. 

2.  Call  attention  to  the  sound  of  the  letter  g in  the  woi 


garden,  gay,  goes,  forgot,  gate,  bag.  Tell  the  pupils  that 
sound  is  called  the  hard  sound  of  g. 

To  present  the  soft  sound  of  g,  compare  the  sound  of 
letter  g in  the  words  engine,  village,  and  large  with  the  sou 
of  the  letter  j in  such  words  as  jay,  joke,  and  jump.  Explain  tl 
sometimes  the  letter  g has  the  same  sound  as  the  letter  j 
that  this  sound  is  called  the  soft  sound  of  g.  Tell  pupils  tl 
g usually  has  the  soft  sound  if  it  is  followed  by  either  i or 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard:  engine, 
gan,  biggest,  bug,  dig,  village,  leg,  large,  magic,  wag.  H; 
pupils  pronounce  each  word  and  tell  whether  the  g has 
hard  or  the  soft  sound. 


Work-Book 


Use  pages  52,  53,  and  54. 


Correlated  Activities 

If  the  story  is  read  at  Easter  time,  pupils  may  make  Eas 
baskets  and  fill  them  with  candy  eggs  or  with  real  eggs  wh 
they  have  colored. 


Making 

Easter 

baskets 


Independent 

reading 


Refer  to  the  Bibliography,  page  247  of  this  Guidebook. 
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The  Woman  Who  Used  Her  Head 

(Pages  148-152) 

:w  words:  forest  branches*  really*  only  ha* 

hadn't* 

for  Reading 

“Once  there  was  an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a tiny  house 
with  her  four  pets.  The  house  was  only  a little  way  from  the 
forest ; so  the  old  woman  could  go  there  easily  to  get  firewood. 
All  the  pets  thought  the  old  woman  was  smart  because,  no 
matter  what  happened,  she  could  always  think  of  something 
to  do.  When  we  read  the  next  story,  we’ll  find  out  how  smart 
the  old  woman  really  was.” 

ending  from  the  Book 

Pages  148-149:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  148  and 
have  pupils  read  the  first  two  pages  to  find  out  what  the  woman 
wanted  to  get  in  the  forest. 

Pages  150-151:  Have  children  discuss  the  picture  on  page  150. 
“Let’s  read  the  next  two  pages  to  see  what  the  old  woman  is 
thinking  about  and  what  she  decides  to  do.”  After  the  silent 
reading  ask  pupils  what  the  mouse  said  about  the  tree.  “Tell 
what  the  old  woman  did  to  make  the  house  fit  the  tree.  Do  you 
think  it  will  work?” 

Page  152:  After  the  page  has  been  read,  ask,  “What  did  Wee 
Mouse  say  was  wrong  this  time?  Tell  how  the  old  woman  used 
her  head  again.” 

Bring  out  the  humor  of  the  old  woman’s  ideas  and  of  the 
animals’  thinking  that  there  was  never  anyone  so  wise  as  she. 

Pupils  may  take  turns  reading  the  story  aloud  just  for  fun. 
Encourage  them  to  show  how  delighted  the  old  woman  was 
each  time  she  used  her  head,  how  cocky  the  little  mouse  was 
whenever  he  found  something  wrong,  how  proudly  all  the 
animals  exclaimed  at  the  end,  “Never,  oh,  never  was  there 
ever  such  a wise  woman  as  you!’  ” 

dated  Practice 

issifying  To  promote  the  ability  to  classify  according  to  simple  cri- 

teria, make  the  following  chart  on  the  blackboard,  leaving 
several  spaces  under  each  heading. 


tided 

tding 
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See 

Smell 

Hear 

Touch 

Recognizing 

alphabetical 

sequence 


Work-Book 


Then  write  the  following  list  of  words:  dime,  bread,  p 
ture,  sound,  branch,  wings,  knock,  fiddle,  flower,  forest.  Poi 
to  the  word  dime  and  discuss  how  many  of  the  four  classific 
tions  it  would  fit.  When  children  decide  that  they  can  s 
and  touch  a dime,  write  the  word  in  the  chart  under  tho 
two  headings.  In  like  manner  discuss  bread,  leading  childrt 
to  see  that  they  can  see,  smell,  and  touch  bread,  but  th 
they  cannot  hear  it.  Continue  through  the  list,  writing  ea< 
word  under  every  heading  that  the  pupils  decide  applies  to 

If  pupils  do  not  already  know  the  alphabet,  review  tl 
letters  from  a through  p and  teach  the  sequence  through 
following  the  procedure  outlined  on  page  186  of  this  Guid 
book. 

Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  in  column 
chatter,  kept,  afternoon,  neck,  upside,  Zeke,  point,  end,  wing 
hadn’t,  really,  gate,  most,  it’s,  tweet,  ding-dong,  queer,  yoursel 
forest,  lazy,  star,  branch,  joke,  voice,  only. 

Tell  the  children  that  they  are  going  to  play  a game.  Ha^ 
one  child  select  the  word  in  the  list*  that  begins  with  a an 
pronounce  it.  Ask  another  child  to  find  and  pronounce  tl 
word  beginning  with  the  next  letter  of  the  alphabet.  Contini 
in  alphabetical  sequence  through  the  entire  list. 

Use  page  55. 


Reviewing 
the  stories 


Summarizing  the  Unit 

To  check  on  the  pupils’  ability  to  recall  the  central  idea 
each  of  the  various  stories  in  this  unit,  have  them  refer  to  th 
story  titles  in  the  table  of  contents  and  tell  what  they  remen 
ber  best  about  each  story.  Discussions  should  emphasize  ti 
main  thought  of  each  story  rather  than  details— why  M 
Goose  was  so  funny,  how  the  little  engine  managed  to  can 
the  farmer’s  wheat,  etc.  Pupils  should  be  encouraged  to  te 
which  story  they  liked  best  in  this  unit.  They  may  also  di 
cuss  how  make-believe  stories  are  different  from  stories  abou 
everyday  things,  using  the  selections  in  the  unit  as  example 
of  the  different  types  of  make-believe  stories. 


Unit  IV- — Our  Friends  at  Work 


Overview  of  the  Unit 

In  the  fourth  group  of  stories  in  More  Friends  and  Neighbors 
emphasis  is  placed  on  cooperation  between  children  and 
adults.  In  these  stories  the  children  who  live  near  Oak  Hill 
wash  dishes,  deliver  groceries,  and  run  errands,  just  as  many 
children  do  in  their  daily  living.  And,  like  real  children,  the 
story  characters  have  fun  doing  simple  jobs. 

Resourcefulness  and  industry,  as  well  as  helpfulness,  are 
stressed  in  these  stories.  When  the  story  children  are  faced 
with  problems,  they  think  of  ingenious  ways  to  solve  them. 
As  pupils  read  these  stories,  they  cannot  help  gaining  a richer 
concept  of  the  part  work  plays  in  their  daily  lives  and  of  the 
comradeship  they  may  share  with  their  adult  friends. 

eparation  for  Reading  the  Unit 

In  preparation  for  reading  the  unit  discuss  with  pupils  the 
various  kinds  of  work  done  in  their  homes— housework  such 
as  cooking,  sewing,  cleaning,  and  marketing;  and  yard  work 
such  as  gardening,  raking,  cutting  the  grass,  and  shoveling 
the  walks.  Pupils  who  live  in  a farm  community  will  suggest 
many  other  activities  to  add  to  the  list. 

Ask  the  children  to  tell  what  kinds  of  work  they  do  out- 
side of  school,  and  encourage  them  to  give  their  own  reactions 
to  the  idea  of  helping  at  home. 

Then  say,  “The  next  group  of  stories  we  are  going  to  read 
tells  about  different  things  the  children  who  lived  near  Oak 
Hill  did  to  help  their  parents  and  other  grown-ups.  They 
did  some  very  interesting  things.  Sometimes  they  didn’t  even 
know  they  were  working.  At  other  times  they  made  up  games 
which  made  the  work  more  fun.  As  you  read  these  stories, 
see  if  you  don’t  think  the  Oak  Hill  children  had  a good  time 
playing  and  working  with  their  friends.” 
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Aunt  Susan’s  Clock 

(Pages  154-159) 

new  words:  aunt  clock*  apron  oven  noon* 

straight  moving*  baking*  carried* 

pumpkin 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  The  teacher  may  outline  a clock  face  on  the  blackboard  a 

vocabulary  have  pupils  draw  hands  to  represent  various  times  of  d 
such  as  time  to  get  up,  breakfast  time,  time  for  school 
start,  etc.  Ask  what  time  it  is  when  both  hands  point  strait 
up,  and  elicit  “noon.” 

Tell  pupils  that  the  next  story  they  are  going  to  read 
called  Aunt  Susan’s  Clock  and  that  in  this  story  Tom,  T 
and  Nancy  learn  some  interesting  things  about  time.  Sugg 
that  it  will  be  interesting  to  find  out  what  kind  of  work  i 
children  do  in  this  story. 

Note:  The  words  apron,  oven,  and  pumpkin  will  be  j 
sented  during  the  guided  reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  154:  Encourage  discussion  of  the  picture.  Call  attenti 

reading  to  the  pumpkins  in  the  cornfield  between  the  hill  and 

house  and  present  the  word  pumpkins.  Ask  what  Aunt  Sus 
is  wearing  and  elicit  pink  dress  and  blue  apron.  Have  puf 
read  the  first  page  to  find  out  why  the  children  have  come 
visit  Aunt  Susan  and  what  they  are  saying  to  her.  Then  disc 
with  pupils  the  reason  why  the  children  visited  Aunt  Sus 
on  Saturdays. 

Pages  155-156:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  are  the  childi 
looking  at?”  Elicit  and  present  oven.  “Let’s  read  the  next  t 
pages  to  see  if  we  can  find  out  what’s  in  the  oven.”  Wh 
pupils  have  finished  reading,  ask,  “Did  you  find  out  wl 
Aunt  Susan  was  baking?  What  did  Tom  and  Nancy  gue 
Why  didn’t  Tim  guess?  When  did  Aunt  Susan  say  they  wot 
find  out  what  was  in  the  oven?”  Pupils  should  refer  to  t 
picture  on  page  155  to  see  what  time  it  was  when  the  cl 
dren  came.  Then  call  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  1 
and  ask  how  long  it  has  been  since  they  came  and  how  lo 
they  will  have  to  sit  in  front  of  the  clock  before  it  is  no< 
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tending 

erpretation 


reading 


Pages  157-159:  Follow  the  type  of  procedure  suggested  above 
to  guide  the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Discuss  what  each  of  the  children  learned  about  time,  bring- 
ing out  the  idea  that  when  they  did  something  to  help,  the  time 
passed  much  more  quickly  than  it  had  before.  In  the  discussion 
recall  the  old  saying,  “A  watched  pot  never  boils”  and  ask 
pupils  what  they  think  this  saying  means.  Make  it  clear  that 
Tim  worked,  too,  because  he  was  learning  how  to  tell  time. 

During  the  rereading  of  this  story  attention  may  be  directed 
to  the  recognition  of  the  central  idea  of  a given  passage.  Write 
the  following  sentences  on  the  blackboard: 

Aunt  Susan  told  the  children  to  watch  the  clock  until  noon. 

The  children  found  out  what  had  been  baking  in  the  oven. 

The  three  children  came  to  visit  Aunt  Susan. 

Nancy  and  Tom  began  to  help  Aunt  Susan. 

The  children  tried  to  guess  what  was  in  Aunt  Susan’s  oven. 

Tim  watched  the  clock  until  both  hands  pointed  straight  up. 

Ask  pupils  to  read  page  154  to  themselves  and  then  see  if 
they  can  find  on  the  blackboard  one  sentence  that  tells  about 
what  they  read  on  that  page.  Place  the  number  1 in  front  of 
the  third  sentence.  Continue  numbering  the  summarizing  sen- 
tences to  indicate  the  appropriate  sequence. 


dated  Practice 


' cetvmg 
ation  ships 


To  promote  the  ability  to  perceive  analogous  relationships, 
write  the  following  exercise  on  the  blackboard: 


apron 

pumpkin 

uncle 

watch  oven 

man 

woman 

aunt 

path 

overshoe 

road 

clock 

shoe 

dress 

room 

house 

stove 

egg 

Easter 

Halloween 

Call  attention  to  the  words  man,  woman,  and  aunt  and  ask 
pupils  if  they  can  find  a word  in  the  list  above  that  belongs 
with  aunt  in  the  same  way  that  the  word  man  belongs  with 
the  word  woman.  When  they  select  uncle,  write  the  word 
on  the  first  line  of  the  blank  column.  Continue  in  like  manner 
with  the  other  words. 
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Phonetic 

analysis 


To  promote  the  ability  to  recognize  the  sound  and  appea 
ance  of  the  consonant  blends  str,  scr,  sw,  thr,  and  wr,  procet 
as  follows: 

1.  Write  the  words  straight  and  straw  on  the  blackboar 
Ask  pupils  which  parts  of  the  words  look  and  sound  alike. 

2.  Then  write  the  word  wing,  have  it  pronounced,  chanj 
it  to  string,  and  have  the  new  word  pronounced.  In  lil 
manner  change  meet  to  street  and  tap  to  strap.  Use  the  abo^ 
procedure  to  present  the  blends  scr,  sw,  thr,  and  wr.  T1 
following  groups  of  words  may  be  used: 

Step  1. 

scream  swish  three  wren 

scrub  sweep  through  write 


Step  2. 

catch  (scratch) 
seen  (screen) 


bring  (swing) 
him  (swim) 


coat  (throat) 
head  (thread) 


tap  (wrap) 
sing  (wrinj 


To  give  practice  in  the  independent  recognition  of  wort 
containing  consonant  blends,  have  pupils  read  the  following 

One  day  Molly  thought  she  should  clean  her  playhous 
First  she  swept  all  the  scraps  of  paper  together  and  thre 
them  away.  She  carried  the  table  and  chairs  outside  th 
screen  door,  and  then  she  scrubbed  the  floor. 


Work-Book  Use  pages  56,  57,  and  58. 

Billy  Works,  Too 

(Pages  160-166) 

new  words:  weather  cap * cover  even  remember 

truck*  sand*  grocery  heavy  might* 
answer*  having* 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Discuss  with  pupils  the  different  people  who  come  to  thei 

vocabulary  houses 

every  day.  As  children  suggest  milkman,  mailman 
paper  boy,  grocery  boy,  etc.,  list  them  on  the  blackboard  an 
present  the  words  grocery  boy.  Then  lead  pupils  to  commen 
that  all  year  round,  even  in  the  worst  weather,  these  peopl 
come  to  the  house. 
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Display  the  picture  on  page  160  and  tell  pupils  this  is 
Billy’s  house.  Point  out  that  it  is  winter  and  that  the  milkman 
is  wearing  a cap  that  covers  his  ears.  Then  say,  “In  this  story 
Billy  hears  a wise  saying.  Do  you  remember  some  of  the  wise 
sayings  that  we  have  read  about  in  our  book?”  Pupils  should 
recall  such  sayings  as  “Time  goes  fast  for  busy  people,”  “The 
longest  way  round  is  sometimes  the  shortest  way  home,”  etc. 
“When  we  read  this  story,  we’ll  find  out  what  wise  saying  Billy 
heard  and  what  he  learned  from  it.  We’ll  find  out  what  kind 
of  work  Billy  did  on  that  cold  day,  too.” 

Note:  The  word  heavy  will  be  presented  during  the  guided 
reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Page  160:  Have  pupils  read  this  page  to  find  out  what  the 
milkman  said.  Then  ask,  “How  did  Billy  feel  about  the 
cold  weather?  Why?  How  did  Mother  feel?  Why?  What  did 
the  milkman  say  to  Billy's  mother?” 

Pages  161-162 : Discuss  the  picture  on  page  161  and  ask  what 
else  pupils  can  tell  about  the  weather  from  this  picture.  Have 
them  read  the  next  two  pages  to  find  out  whether  the  cold 
weather  kept  Father  from  going  to  work.  “What  did  Father 
say  about  work?  What  did  Father  do  when  he  got  outdoors? 
What  did  Billy  do?” 

Pages  163-164:  During  the  discussion  of  the  picture  on  page 
163  present  the  phrase  a truck  full  of  heavy  sand.  Have  pupils 
read  the  next  two  pages  to  find  out  what  Billy  thought  as  he 
watched  the  man  shoveling  sand-  on  the  street.  Discuss  the 
reason  for  putting  sand  or  ashes  on  ice. 

Pages  165-166:  Have  pupils  finish  the  story  to  find  out  what 
Billy  was  doing  and  why  he  was  doing  it.  Refer  to  the  picture 
on  page  165,  discuss  the  work  that  Billy  had  done,  and  ask 
pupils  to  describe  how  Jim  felt  when  he  realized  that  there 
was  sand  on  the  walks.  “What  did  Jim  say  about  Billy’s 
carrying  the  sand?  What  was  Billy’s  answer?” 

Discuss  what  would  have  happened  if  the  milkman,  Father, 
interpretation  an(j  gjjjy  jia(j  jet  tHe  weather  stop  their  work.  Ask  for  other 
examples  of  people  who  must  work  in  all  kinds  of  weather. 

Rereading  Help  pupils  appreciate  the  use  of  description  in  this  story 

by  selecting  for  oral  reading  all  the  references  to  the  weather. 


Guided 

reading 


Extending 
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Related  Practice 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


To  promote  awareness  of  the  variability  of  the  sound  pi 
vowel  combinations  and  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  usin 
context  clues,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Write  the  words  leaf,  squeak,  squeal,  wheat,  and  as 
pupils  to  pronounce  each  word  and  tell  what  vowels  they  se 
and  what  vowel  sound  they  hear  (long  e). 

2.  Explain  that  in  most  words  when  the  vowels  ea  com 
together  the  first  vowel  is  long  and  the  second  silent,  but  thai 
in  some  words  the  letters  ea  have  a different  sound.  Then 
write  the  words  weather,  heavy,  head,  bread,  feather,  and  aslc 
pupils  to  pronounce  each  word  and  tell  what  vowels  they  se 
and  what  vowel  sound  they  hear  (short  e). 

Explain  that  when  we  see  the  letters  ea  in  a word  we  usually 
try  the  long  e sound  first  but  that,  if  this  doesn’t  make  a wore 
that  fits  in  the  sentence,  then  we  must  try  another  sound. 

3.  Write  the  words  bear,  ear,  and  early  on  the  blackboard 
and  have  them  pronounced.  Point  out  that  the  sound  of  ea  is 
different  in  each  of  these  words.  Tell  pupils  that  if  the  letters 
ea  are  followed  by  r they  may  have  any  of  these  three  sounds 

4.  Have  pupils  read  the  following  sentences: 

Molly  is  too  short  to  reach  the  picture  on  the  kitchen  wall, 

The  woodpecker  spread  his  wings  and  flew  away. 

That’s  a very  pretty  Christmas  wreath  above  the  door. 

The  woman  had  a string  of  pearls  around  her  neck. 

The  grocery  boy  was  wearing  his  heavy  coat  and  cap. 

Use  pages  59,  60,  and  61. 


Correlated  Activities 

As  a continuous  activity  for  the  unit,  pupils  may  start  a 
bulletin-board  exhibit  entitled  “Our  Class  at  Work.”  Th 


Bulletin 

board 

exhibit 


Hearing 

poems 


teacher  may  write  the  following  topic  on  the  blackboard: 
Know  a Good  Way  to  Help.  Pupils  may  then  draw  picture: 
to  illustrate  some  type  of  work  which  they  do  to  help  the 
parents,  teacher,  or  each  other.  The  class  may  select  the  bes 
pictures  to  be  posted  on  the  bulletin  board. 

Read  to  the  children  the  poems  “The  Milkman,”  by  Seumas 
O’Sullivan,  from  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella;  “Cindex 
Wagon,”  by  Katherine  Reeves,  from  Told  under  the  Blue 
Umbrella;  and  “The  Milkman,”’  by  Christopher  Morley,  from 
My  Poetry  Book. 
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Molly  Plays  a Joke 


(Pages  167-173) 

new  words:  hammer  boxes * 

getting*  haven’t* 

reach*  myself* 


louder* 

stairs* 


loudest*  boards 
part*  whole 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Ask  pupils  if  they  have  ever  made  a playhouse,  and  have 
them  tell  what  they  used  to  build  it.  List  on  the  blackboard 
the  materials  mentioned,  i.e.,  hammer,  saw,  boxes,  boards, 
nails,  etc.  Discuss  where  they  got  the  materials  and  bring  out 
the  idea  that  in  most  cases  playhouses  are  made  of  old  boxes 
and  boards  and  that  there  often  isn’t  enough  of  the  same 
kind  of  material  to  make  the  whole  house. 

Tell  pupils  that  the  next  story  is  about  making  a playhouse. 
“The  name  of  the  story  is  ‘Molly  Plays  a Joke.’  Let’s  read  it 
to  find  out  what  the  joke  was.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Rereading 


Page  167:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  and  ask  what  each  of 
the  boys  is  doing.  “What  is  Molly  doing?  What  do  you 
think  she  wants  to  do?  Let’s  read  the  page  to  see  if  we  guessed 
right.”  Have  pupils  tell  two  things  Molly  thought  she  might 
do.  “How  did  Johnny  and  Joe  feel  about  Molly’s  helping?” 

Pages  168-173:  Use  the  same  type  of  procedure  to  guide  the 
reading  of  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Pupils  may  prepare  to  dramatize  this  story  by  reading  it 
aloud  to  bring  out  the  humorous  episodes  and  the  differences 
in  mood  throughout  the  story. 


m sequence 


Related  Practice 

Organizing  To  give  practice  in  organizing  ideas  in  sequence,  write 
the  following  on  the  blackboard: 

Steps  in  Making  a Doll  House 
Nail  the  boards  together  to  make  walls. 

Paint  the  whole  house. 

Put  a roof  on  the  top  part  of  the  house. 

Knock  boards  from  the  boxes. 

Get  some  boxes,  nails,  a hammer,  and  a saw. 
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After  children  have  read  the  sentences,  discuss  which  ste 
should  come  first  in  building  a doll  house.  When  they  decic] 
that  the  last  sentence  should  come  first,  number  it  1.  Pr< 
ceed  in  like  manner  with  the  other  sentences. 

Phonetic  To  strengthen  the  awareness  of  the  variability  in  sound  c 

analysts  vowels,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Contrast  the  sound  of  ai  in  paid,  rain,  and  tram  with  th 
sound  of  the  same  letters  in  fairy,  stairs,  hair,  and  chair.  Ca 
attention  to  the  r in  the  last  four  words  and  explain  tha 
when  ai  is  followed  by  r the  vowels  often  sound  as  they  do  i 
these  four  words. 

2.  Write  the  words  there  and  stair  and  call  attention  t 
the  fact  that  the  two  words  rime  and  that  both  have  th 
same  vowel  sound. 

3.  Write  the  following  words  ’ on  the  blackboard  in  tw 

columns:  1.  our,  where,  here,  bread,  whole;  2.  near,  saic 

flower,  stair,  coal.  Have  pupils  read  each  word  in  Column 
and  then  find  the  word  in  Column  2 that  rimes  with  it.  Cal 
attention  to  the  fact  that  in  each  pair  of  words  the  vowel  soun< 
is  the  same. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  62,  63,  and  64. 


Tommy’s  Pumpkin 

(Pages  174-179) 


new  words:  Tommy’s  grew * hardly * everybody  vine * 

sell*  taste*  you’ll 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Establishing  Display  the  picture  on  page  154  and  call  attention  to  the 
background  pumpkins  growing  in  the  cornfield.  Remind  pupils  that  it  is 

autumn.  Then  say,  “Pumpkins  are  picked  in  the  fall.  When 
are  they  planted?” 

Presenting  “A  boy  named  Tommy  lived  on  Green  Street  right  next 

vocabulary  door  to  Mr.  Bell.  One  day  Tommy  surprised  everybody  at 

home  by  deciding  to  grow  a pumpkin  plant  all  by  himself. 
When  you  read  the  story  ‘Tommy’s  Pumpkin,’  you’ll  find  out 
why  he  wanted  to  raise  a pumpkin.  See  how  much  you  can 
find  out  about  the  way  pumpkins  grow.” 
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Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Pages  174-175:  Call  attention  to  the  picture  and  ask,  “What 

readmg  is  Tommy  doing?  Let’s  read  the  first  two  pages  of  the  story 

to  find  out  how  Tommy  planted  his  pumpkin  seed  and  what 
he  said  to  the  boy  who  was  watching  him.”  After  the  silent 
reading  ask,  “What  did  Tommy  say  he  was  going  to  do  with 
his  pumpkin?” 

Page  176:  “This  page  tells  how  hard  Tommy  worked  taking 
care  of  his  pumpkin.  Let’s  read  it  to  find  out  how  the  pump- 
kin grew.”  After  the  page  has  been  read,  have  the  children 
describe  what  happened  to  the  vine  as  it  grew  and  point  out 
the  different  parts  of  the  plant  in  the  picture.  Then  ask  if 
they  can  guess  what  the  little  green  balls  on  the  vine  are. 

Page  177:  Have  pupils  read  the  page  to  see  what  happened 
to  the  little  green  balls.  After  the  silent  reading  ask  the  chil- 
dren to  tell  the  different  things  Tommy  had  planned  to  do  with 
his  pumpkins  when  they  were  ready  to  pick.  “What  happened 
to  the  green  balls?  How  big  was  the  only  one  that  was  left?” 

Pages  178-179:  “Let’s  read  the  rest  of  the  story  to  find  out  how 
the  pumpkin  plant  fooled  Tommy  and  gave  him  a surprise.” 
After  the  reading  discuss  Tommy’s  surprise. 

Rereading  During  the  rereading  encourage  pupils  to  pay  special  atten- 

tion to  the  passages  which  describe  the  pumpkin  plant  and 
tell  how  Tommy  took  care  of  it;  for  example,  the  first  half 
of  page  174,  all  of  page  176,  etc. 


Related  Practice 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


To  strengthen  auditory  and  visual  recognition  of  vowels 
in  words,  write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard:  cap, 
truck,  sand,  might,  hear,  yet,  seem.  Have  the  pupils  pronounce 
each  one  and  tell  how  many  vowel  sounds  they  can  hear  in 
each  word  and  how  many  vowels  they  see. 

Then  write  the  following  words  and  repeat  the  procedure 
suggested  above:  Tommy,  hard,  hardly,  answer,  vine,  sell, 

taste,  even,  hammer,  getting,  myself. 

Use  pages  65  and  66. 


Correlated  Activities 


Hearing 
stories 
and  poems 


Read  aloud  “How  the  Flowers  Grow,”  by  Gabriel  Setoun, 
and  “Baby  Seed  Song,”  by  Edith  Nesbit,  from  My  Poetry  Book. 
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David  Helps  Thresh 

(Pages  180-184) 

new  words:  thresh  strong  machine  drink* 

hotter*  else 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Direct  pupils  to  turn  to  page  182  and  look  at  the  picture. 

ami  vocabulary  "What  kind  of  machine  do  you  see?”  If  pupils  have  never 
7 seen  a threshing  machine,  tell  them  what  it  is  and  present  the 
words.  Discuss  how  a threshing  machine  is  used  and  why  it 
is  needed.  If  pupils  have  lived  on  farms  or  seen  threshing, 
encourage  them  to  tell  about  their  own  experiences  watching 
threshing  machines. 

“The  name  of  the  story  we  will  read  today  is  ‘David  Helps 
Thresh.'  How  old  do  you  think  David  is?  Do  you  suppose  a 
boy  David’s  age  would  be  strong  enough  to  help  feed  grain 
into  the  threshing  machine?  What  else  do  you  think  he  could 
do?  Let’s  read  the  story  to  find  out  what  David  did  and  what 
surprise  he  had  before  the  day  was  over.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  180:  Display  the  picture  and  lead  the  children  to  infer 

reading  that  *t  |s  threshing  day  at  the  farm.  Have  them  identify  David 

and  read  the  page  to  find  out  who  all  the  people  are  and  how 
David  felt  about  threshing  day. 

Pages  181-182:  “Look  at  the  picture.  What  new  thing  do  you 
see?  How  do  you  think  David  felt  when  he  saw  the  threshing 
machine?  Let’s  read  the  next  two  pages  to  see  what  he  could 
do  to  help.” 

Page  183:  “Why  do  you  think  the  bell  is  ringing?  Let’s  read 
the  page  to  find  out.”  When  pupils  have  finished  reading,  ask, 
“Why  didn’t  David  sit  down  at  the  table  with  the  men?” 

Page  184:  “I  wonder  why  Father  is  pointing  to  David.  Let’s 
finish  the  story  to  find  out.”  When  the  children  have  finished 
reading,  bring  out  the  reason  why  Father  said  David  could  eat 
with  the  men  and  why  David  wasn’t  tired  any  more. 

Extending  “Do  you  think  David  had  fun  helping  thresh?”  Encourage 

interpretation  pUpijs  to  tell  how  they  have  felt  when  they  have  worked  as 
helpers  on  a grown-up  job. 
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Rereading  To  develop  appreciation  of  the  rhythmic  use  of  words  in 

this  story,  have  pupils  find  and  read  aloud  such  descriptions 
as  those  of  the  threshing  scene  on  page  182,  the  dinner  table 
on  page  183,  and  David’s  happiness  on  page  184. 


Related  Practice 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


To  develop  the  ability  to  recognize  the  speech  consonant 
ng  and  the  blend  nk,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  Write  the  words  bang,  bring,  and  strong  on  the  black- 
board. As  each  one  is  pronounced,  point  out  that  it  ends  with 
the  letters  ng  and  that  the  two  letters  have  only  one  sound. 

2.  Then  write  the  words  bank,  pink,  and  honk.  Point  out 
that  each  one  ends  in  nk.  Explain  that  the  sound  of  n in 
these  words  is  just  the  same  as  the  sound  of  ng  in  the  first 
group  of  words.  Have  pupils  pronounce  first  bang  and  then 
bank,  and  show  them  that  they  say  bank  by  adding  the  sound  k 
at  the  end  of  the  word  bang. 

3.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  and  check 

on  pupils’  pronunciation:  ding-dong,  thank,  riding,  believ- 

ing, along,  wings,  think,  taking,  drink,  moving,  dancing. 

Note:  If  pupils  pronounce  the  word  riding,  “ridin’,”  do  not 
tell  them  that  they  are  leaving  off  the  letter  g.  This  will  result 
in  the  children’s  saying  “ridin-g.”  Explain  instead  that  they  are 
ending  the  word  with  the  sound  of  n as  in  pin  instead  of  the 
sound  of  n as  in  pink. 

4.  Write  each  of  the  following  words  and  change  it  to  form 
the  words  in  parentheses: 

song  (strong)  (wrong)  (gong)  (long) 
ring  (sting)  (string)  (bring)  (thing)  (wing) 
pink  (ink)  (blink)  (rink)  (think)  (sink)  (wink) 
taking  (making)  (baking)  (raking)  (shaking)  (waking) 
bank  (thank)  (drank)  (Frank)  (sank)  (tank) 

Use  page  67. 


Correlated  Activities 

Making  The  teacher  may  read  aloud  The  Story  Book  of  Wheat,  by 

a booklet  Maud  and  Miska  Petersham.  Pupils  may  read  the  sections  on 
wheat  in  Susan’s  Neighbors  at  Work,1  and  in  Story  Pictures  of 
Farm  Work  and  Story  Pictures  of  Farm  Foods,  by  John  Y. 

1 Social  Studies,  Book  Two,  of  the  Curriculum  Foundation  Series.  (See  this 
Guidebook,  pages  14-15.) 
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Beaty,  as  well  as  the  selections  listed  in  the  Bibliography 
page  248  of  this  Guidebook.  The  class  may  decide  to  make  a 
booklet  called  “The  Story  of  Wheat.”  Magazine  pictures  ma) 
be  used  as  illustrations. 

Hearing  The  pupils  will  enjoy  hearing  “The  Dinner  Bell,”  by  Heler 

stones  Fuller  Orton,  from  Told  under  the  Blue  Umbrella. 


The  Errand  Girl 

(Pages  185-189) 

new  words:  errand  hope*  dropped*  pins*  nickels 

storekeeper  groceries 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “What  does  your  mother  say  when  she  wants  you  to  go  to 

vocabulary  the  store  for  her?”  After  discussion  present  the  phrase  Will 
you  do  an  errand  for  me ? Have  children  list  several  items  they 
might  be  asked  to  buy  when  they  go  on  an  errand.  “What 
do  you  buy  at  the  grocery  store?”  Elicit  and  present  gro- 
ceries. Then  ask  what  we  call  the  man  who  sells  things  at  the 
store.  Elicit  and  present  storekeeper.  Discuss  how  change  is 
made  and  ask  pupils  how  much  the  storekeeper  would  give 
them  if  they  bought  something  for  a nickel  and  gave  him  a 
dime.  Elicit  one  nickel. 

“Today  we  are  going  to  read  another  story  about  Molly. 
It  is  called  ‘The  Errand  Girl.’  Let’s  find  out  what  kind  of 
errand  girl  Molly  was.” 

from  the  Book 

Page  185:  Direct  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  185.  Have 
pupils  identify  Molly  and  guess  who  the  two  men  are.  “What 
are  Father  and  Grandfather  doing?  Let’s  read  the  page  to  see 
what  Molly  is  going  to  do.” 

Page  186:  “Before  Molly  had  a chance  to  do  Father’s  errand, 
some  other  people  asked  her  to  help  them.  Let’s  read  this 
page  to  find  out  what  Molly  was  asked  to  do.”  After  the 
page  has  been  read,  ask,  “How  many  more  things  did  Molly 
have  to  buy?”  Have  children  tell  what  each  thing  was  and 
who  asked  for  it.  “What  did  Grandmother  say  Molly  should 
do  to  remember  her  errands?  Why  didn’t  Molly  do  this?” 


Reading 

Guided 

reading 
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Page  187:  “Can  you  remember  all  the  things  Molly  was  sup- 
posed to  remember?  Let’s  read  the  page  to  see  how  Molly  tried 
to  remember.” 

Page  188:  “Let’s  read  to  see  if  Molly  remembered  all  of  her 
errands.”  Ask  pupils  to  tell  what  Molly  bought.  “What  did 
she  forget?  How  did  the  storekeeper  try  to  help  her  remember?” 

Page  189:  “Let’s  finish  reading  the  story  to  find  out  whether 
Molly  finally  remembered  her  other  errand.”  Ask,  “What 
finally  made  Molly  remember  the  pins?  Do  you  think  she 
should  have  made  a list  of  the  things  she  had  to  buy?” 

Extending  Recall  the  other  stories  about  Molly  and  have  pupils  tell 

interpretation  wjiat  they  learned  about  her  in  each  one.  Then  discuss  “The 
Errand  Girl.”  “What  new  things  did  we  find  out  about  Molly 
in  this  story?  Can  you  think  of  anything  Molly  might  do  to 
become  a better  helper?” 


Related  Practice 

Reading  for  To  promote  the  ability  to  read  for  specific  information, 
information  write  the  following  paragraphs  and  the  questions  below.  Ask 

pupils  to  read  the  paragraphs  and  answer  the  questions. 

Nancy  went  downtown  to  do  some  errands.  First  she 
went  to  the  grocery  store  and  bought  a loaf  of  bread. 
The  bread  cost  ten  cents,  so  Nancy  gave  the  storekeeper 
two  nickels. 

Next  Nancy ‘stopped  at  the  corner  store  and  bought  a 
paper  for  her  father.  Nancy  paid  a nickel  for  the  pap,er. 

Then  Nancy  went  to  the  dime  store  and  bought  some 
pins  for  her  mother.  The  pins  cost  five  cents,  and  Nancy 
gave  the  storekeeper  the  last  nickel  she  had. 

1.  How  many  errands  did  Nancy  do? 

2.  To  what  store  did  Nancy  go  first? 

3.  At  what  kind  of  store  did  Nancy  stop  last? 

4.  What  did  she  buy  at  the  second  store? 

5.  How  many  nickels  did  Nancy  have 
when  she  went  downtown? 


Word 

variants 


To  strengthen  further  the  ability  to  recognize  word  variants 
by  identifying  the  root  word,  write  the  following  words: 


hoped 

skipped 

driver 

groceries 


dresses 

having 

easier 

dropped 


fairies 

tapping 

tried 

fixes 


fiddler 

dancing 

scrubbing 

cried 
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Have  pupils  pronounce  each  word,  telling  the  root  word 
from  which  it  is  formed  and  how  the  root  word  was  changed 
to  form  the  new  word.  Write  the  root  form  opposite  each 
word.  Call  attention  to  such  changes  in  the  root  word  as 
doubled  consonants,  dropped  e,  and  y changed  to  i. 

Work-Book  Use  page  68. 

Correlated  Activities 

The  class  may  play  the  following  memory  game:  One  pupil 
may  say,  “I  am  going  to  the  store  to  buy  apples.”  The  next 
pupil  must  repeat  this  sentence  and  add  something  beginning 
with  b.  As  each  pupil  has  his  turn,  he  should  repeat  in  order 
the  articles  already  mentioned  and  should  add  an  article 
beginning  with  the  next  letter  of  the  alphabet. 


Playing 
a memory 
game 


The  New  Icebox 


(Pages  190-195) 

new  words:  outside*  fill*  colder* 

ago  what's* 


yesterday  sudden ’ 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Display  the  picture  on  pages  190-191  and  identify  the  char- 
acters. Discuss  what  Bobby  and  his  mother  are  doing,  and 
say,  “The  icebox  is  brand  new.  Bobby’s  mother  bought  it  onl) 
yesterday . Just  a minute  ago  she  opened  the  door  and  took  out 
the  trays  to  fill  them  with  water.  What  will  happen  to  tb 
water  after  the  trays  have  been  put  back  into  the  icebox? 

“On  the  day  that  Bobby  was  helping  Mother  make  ice,  tb 
children  couldn’t  think  of  anything  they  wanted  to  do.  A1 
of  a sudden  Bobby  had  an  idea.  Let’s  read  the  story  calle< 
‘The  New  Icebox’  to  find  out  what  Bobby’s  idea  was.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Pages  190-191:  Have  children  read  the  first  two  pages  to  find  j 
out  all  they  can  about  the  icebox.  Then  ask,  “What  sentences 
on  page  190  make  you  feel  how  hot  it  was?  Why  was  Bobb} 
so  excited  about  the  icebox?  What  was  Mother  going  to  use 
the  ice  for?” 
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Extending 

interpretation 


Rereading 


Pages  192-195:  Use  the  type  of  procedure  suggested  above  to 
guide  the  reading  of  the  rest  of  the  story. 

Discuss  “The  New  Icebox”  to  bring  out  how  worried  Mother 
must  have  been  when  she  thought  her  icebox  wouldn’t  make 
ice  and  how  surprised  she  was  when  she  found  out  that  it  had 
“made  ice  for  almost  everybody  in  the  whole  town.”  Ask 
pupils  why  they  think  Mother  wasn’t  cross  with  Bobby  for 
using  up  the  ice. 

To  give  practice  in  reading  to  locate  specific  details,  have 
pupils  find  and  read  aloud  sentences  which  answer  such  ques- 
tions as  the  following: 

What  place  was  cool? 

What  did  Bobby  do  to  help  Mother? 

How  did  Bobby  fix  ice  water  for  the  children? 


Related  Practice 

To  give  practice  in  recognizing  opposite  meanings,  write  the 
following  words  on  the  blackboard  in  two  columns:  1.  outside, 
colder,  yesterday,  shut,  dropped,  strong,  everybody,  have, 
answer,  heavy ; 2.  open,  weak,  haven't,  inside,  ask,  tomorrow, 
hotter,  picked  up,  light,  nobody. 

Have  pupils  read  each  word  in  Column  1 and  find  the  word 
in  Column  2 which  has  the  opposite  meaning. 

To  strengthen  further  the  visual-auditory  recognition  of 
vowels  in  words,  write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard: 
past,  rest,  moving,  hoe,  yourself,  face,  baking,  skip,  harder, 
dancing,  hold,  beside,  while.  Have  pupils  pronounce  each 
word  and  tell  how  many  vowel  sounds  they  can  hear  in  each 
word  and  how  many  vowels  they  see. 

Work-Book  Use  pages  69  and  70. 


Recognizing 

opposite 

meanings 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Correlated  Activities 


Language 

activity 


Independent 

reading 


Pupils  may  play  a riddle  game  like  the  following:  A pupil 
makes  up  a riddle,  such  as,  “It  is  good  in  hot  weather.  You 
drink  it.  It  is  made  from  fruit.  It  has  ice,  water,  and  sugar 
in  it.  What  is  it?”  The  pupil  who  guesses  lemonade  may 
make  up  a riddle  about  some  other  kind  of  food;  e.g.,  cocoa, 
ice  cream,  pumpkin  pie,  etc. 

Suggestions  may  be  found  in  the  Bibliography,  page  248 
of  this  Guidebook. 
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The  Birthday  Present 

(Pages  196-202) 
new  word:  present 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  Discuss  the  presents  which  pupils  have  given  their  family 

vocabulary  or  friencis  and  ask  how  they  got  the  money  to  pay  for  them. 

“Did  any  of  you  ever  earn  money  to  buy  a present ? How  did 
you  earn  it?” 

Explain  that  the  last  story  in  this  part  of  the  book  is  called 
“The  Birthday  Present”  and  that  it  tells  about  a birthday 
gift  that  Tom  bought  for  someone.  “When  we  read  the  story, 
we’ll  find  out  how  Tom  bought  the  present.  I think  you’ll 
be  surprised  at  the  way  he  paid  for  it.” 

Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Page  196:  “Look  at  Tom  and  Sleepy  Sam  walking  along  the 

readmg  road.  Let’s  read  the  page  to  find  out  where  they  are  going.” 

After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Why  didn’t  Tom  care  how 
poky  Sam  was?  What  game  was  he  playing?”  Have  pupils  list 
the  sounds  that  Tom  could  hear.  “Would  listening  to  all  of 
these  sounds  make  you  feel  lazy  and  sleepy?” 

Pages  197-198:  “See  the  car  in  the  cabbage  field!  What  do  you 
think  has  happened?  Let’s  read  the  next  two  pages  to  find 
out  why  the  car  ran  off  the  road  and  whether  the  man  got 
it  Out  of  the  field.”  When  the  pages  have  been  read,  ask  the 
pupils  to  explain  what  happened  to  Short  Uncle  John  and 
how  Tom  and  the  farmer  helped  him. 

Page  199:  “We  still  haven’t  found  out  about  the  birthday 
present.  Let’s  see  if  the  next  part  of  the  story  tells  about  it.” 
After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “Whom  was  Tom  buying  a present 
for?  Where  did  he  go  to  buy  it?  Who  were  the  storekeepers  at 
Four  Corners?  Which  one  is  Tom  talking  to  in  the  picture?” 

Pages  200-201:  “What  do  you  think  Tom  will  want  to  buy  for 
his  father’s  birthday  present?  Let’s  read  the  next  two  pages 
to  find  out.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “What  was  the 
present  Tom  wanted  to  buy?  How  did  Tom  get  the  money 
for  the  present?  How  much  did  he  have?  Did  he  have  enough 
money?” 
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Extending 

interpretation 

Rereading 

Page  202:  “How  do  you  think  Tom  feels  now?  Let’s  find  out 
what  happens  next.’’  After  pupils  have  finished  reading,  dis- 
cuss what  happened  when  Short  Uncle  John  came  into  the 
store.  “Why  did  Short  Uncle  John  give  Tom  the  handker- 
chief? How  did  Tom  feel  then?  Do  you  know  the  real  reason 
why  Sleepy  Sam  galloped  home?” 

Remind  pupils  of  the  statement  Short  Uncle  John  made  to 
Tom:  “ ‘You  didn’t  think  about  nickels  then,  and  we  won’t 
think  about  nickels  now.’  ” Recall  how  surprised  and  excited 
Tom  was  when  Uncle  John  gave  him  the  handkerchief,  and 
make  sure  pupils  understand  that  Tom  had  no  idea  of  getting 
a reward  for  helping  Uncle  John. 

Select  three  pupils  to  represent  Tom,  Short  Uncle  John,  and 
Long  Uncle  John,  and  one  to  read  the  narrative  portions  of 
the  story.  Encourage  the  narrator  to  pay  special  attention  to 
the  descriptions  of  sounds  on  pages  196  and  197. 

Related  Practice 

Vocabulary  List  in  columns  on  the  blackboard  the  new  words  presented 


renew 

in  Unit  IV.  The  following  procedures  may  be  used  to  make 
the  review  interesting:  (1)  The  teacher  may  indicate  a word 
in  the  list  and  ask  a child  to  say  it;  (2)  the  teacher  may  say 
a word  from  the  list  and  ask  a child  to  find  and  frame  it; 
(3)  the  teacher  may  use  meaning  clues,  such  as,  “I  am  thinking 
of  a word  that  tells  what  pumpkins  grow  on”;  (4)  the  teacher 
may  use  phonetic  clues,  such  as,  “Find  two  words  beginning 
with  the  letters  dr.” 

Vocabulary 

test 

For  children  who  show  a tendency  to  confuse  abstract  words 
which  are  somewhat  alike  in  appearance,  the  teacher  may  con- 
struct a special  vocabulary  test  to  check  the  recognition  of 
sight  words.  The  test  may  be  constructed  from  the  list  of 
words  suggested  below.  Mimeograph  the  test,  putting  each 
group  of  three  words  in  a separate  box.  (See  the  pattern  of 
the  Word-Attack  Test  on  page  200  of  this  Guidebook .) 

In  giving  the  test,  pronounce  one  word  in  each  box  and 
have  pupils  draw  a circle  around  that  word.  If  a child  marks 
the  wrong  word,  the  teacher  should  lead  him  to  point  out 
specific  differences  in  the  forms  of  the  three  words  in  the  box 
and  should  then  have  him  read  sentences  containing  each 
of  the  words. 
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If  extra  copies  of  the  test  are  made,  the  teacher  may  use  it 
two  or  three  times  by  pronouncing  a different  word  in  each  box. 


cried,  tired,  tried 
about,  above,  alone 
want,  went,  won’t 
us,  use,  as 
these,  those,  this 
this,  that,  what 
some,  same,  came 
and,  said,  sad 

thought,  through,  brought 

busy,  but,  put 

came,  come,  care 

than,  then,  when 

grew,  grow,  goes 

saw,  was,  caw 

could,  should,  would 


does,  goes,  done 
each,  earn,  easy 
quiet,  quit,  queer 
far,  few,  for 
your,  our,  you 
head,  hard,  heard 
must,  much,  just 
knew,  know,  now 
ever,  very,  every 
forth,  friend,  front 
learn,  leave,  live 
here,  were,  where 
gave,  have,  give 
sure,  such,  much 
white,  which,  while 


Use  page  71. 


Correlated  Activities 

Dramatic  To  stimulate  imagination,  ask  someone  to  pretend  that  he 

Play  is  Short  Uncle  John  telling  Long  Uncle  John  about  running 

into  the  cabbage  field.  Call  on  someone  else  to  describe  what 
Tom  might  have  told  his  father  on  his  birthday. 

Hearing  The  children  will  enjoy  hearing  “The  Little  Blue  Dishes,” 

stories  author  unknown,  from  Told  under  the  Blue  Umbrella;  and 

Snipp,  Snapp,  Snurr,  and  the  Red  Shoes,  by  Maj  Jan  Lindman. 

Summarizing  the  Unit 

While  reviewing  the  stories  of  Unit  IV,  ask  pupils  if  they 
know  why  each  one  of  the  characters  worked.  Discuss  what 
kind  of  work  the  characters  did  and  why  they  did  it.  In  con- 
nection with  the  first  story,  list  the  ways  in  which  Aunt  Susan, 
Tom,  Nancy,  and  Tim  worked,  and  bring  out  the  reasons 
why  they  worked.  Aunt  Susan,  for  example,  baked  pies  to 
give  to  the  children,  Tom  and  Nancy  helped  Aunt  Susan  so 
that  the  time  would  go  faster,  and  Tim  watched  the  clock  so 
that  he  could  tell  the  others  when  it  was  noon  and  so  that  he 
could  learn  to  tell  time.  Continue  with  the  rest  of  the  stories 
in  the  unit,  discussing  what  kind  of  work  each  character  did 
and  why  he  did  it. 


Discussing 

story 

characters 


Unit  V- — Old  Story  Book  Friends 


Overview  o 


Preparation 


f the  Unit 

In  this  closing  unit  the  children  will  again  read  fables  and 
folk  tales  richly  flavored  with  the  atmosphere  of  the  world  of 
make-believe.  The  characteristic  flavor  and  style  of  the  orig- 
inal folk  tales  have  been  preserved.  Pupils  will  read  these 
stories  chiefly  for  fun,  enjoying  the  pictures  and  appreciating 
the  particular  humor  of  each  tale. 

for  Reading  the  Unit 


Display  copies  of  familiar  folk  tales,  such  as  “The  Three 
Bears,”  “The  Three  Little  Pigs,”  and  “Little  Red  Riding 
Hood,”  and  ask  various  children  to  tell  what  these  stories  are 
about.  When  interest  in  fanciful  characters  has  been  stimu- 
lated, introduce  the  unit  as  follows:  “Suppose  that  some  eve- 
ning just  before  your  bedtime  your  mother  said  to  you,  ‘To- 
night I am  going  to  tell  you  a story  that  mothers  everywhere 
have  told  to  their  children  for  many,  many  years.’  Wouldn’t 
you  like  to  hear  that  story?  The  stories  we  are  going  to  read 
in  the  last  part  of  our  book  are  just  the  kind  your  mother 
might  tell.  These  stories  are  called  folk  tales  because  they 
have  been  told  by  the  people,  or  folk,  of  different  countries 
for  so  many  years  that  no  one  knows  who  first  made  them  up. 

“In  folk  tales  strange  things  happen.  As  we  read  these 
stories,  we  will  meet  strange  animals  and  strange  people.  Don’t 
you  think  we  will  have  a good  time  reading  about  the  funny 
things  they  do?  Let’s  look  at  the  titles  of  the  last  group  of 
stories.”  Direct  the  children’s  attention  to  the  table  of  con- 
tents and  have  the  titles  read  aloud  and  discussed. 
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Why  the  Bear  Has  a Short  Tail 


(Pages  204-207) 

new  words:  sly * caught 


bite* 


wide* 


hung * 


angry 


Presenting 

vocabulary 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Have  pupils  turn  to  page  204,  and  indicate  the  pictures. 
“Do  you  suppose  the  fox  caught  all  those  fish  in  the  river ? 
How  is  the  bear  different  from  any  bear  you  have  ever  seen? 
Point  to  his  long  tail  and  ask  pupils  to  read  the  title  of  the 
story.  Then  say,  “Something  happened  in  this  story  that  made 
the  bear  very  angry.  Let’s  read  to  find  out  what  it  was.” 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Extending 

interpretation 


The  style  of  “Why  the  Bear  Has  a Short  Tail”  is  so  simple 
and  the  plot  is  so  amusing  that  children  will  enjoy  reading 
the  story  silently  to  find  out  what  happened. 

Encourage  pupils  to  comment  freely  upon  the  humorous 
aspects  of  the  story.  Discuss  what  happened  while  the  bear 
sat  on  the  ice,  bringing  out  the  reason  why  his  tail  began  to 
sting  and  why  he  couldn’t  stand  up  straight  when  he  tried. 
“Does  this  story  really  tell  why  bears  today  have  short  tails?” 


Using 

judgment 


Related  Practice 

To  give  opportunity  to  use  judgment  in  discriminating  be- 
tween possible  and  impossible  ideas  and  between  realistic  and 
fanciful  material,  write  the  following  on  the  blackboard: 
Some  day  you  might 

see  a bird  eating  a fish  that  it  had  caught, 
see  a bear  wagging  his  long  tail, 
see  a very  angry  bear. 

see  a fox  looking  for  a coat  that  he  had  hung  in  a tree. 
Ask  the  pupils  to  read  each  sentence  ending  and  decide 
whether  it  makes  the  sentence  true.  Continue  with: 


But  you  could  never 

see  a fox  drinking  water  from  a river, 
see  a sly  fox  cooking  fish  for  his  dinner, 
see  a bear  jump  across  a wide  river, 
see  a bird  flying  above  a river. 
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Phonetic  To  promote  awareness  of  the  variability  in  sound  of  vowel 

analysts  combinations,  write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  in 

two  columns:  1.  caught,  much,  grew,  sly,  pin ; 2.  been,  tie, 
touch,  thought,  too.  Ask  pupils  to  find  in  Column  2 the  word 
which  rimes  with  each  word  in  Column  1.  Lead  pupils  to 
notice  that  the  vowel  sound  is  the  same  in  each  pair  of  words. 

Work-Book  Use  page  72. 

Correlated  Activities 

Arrange  an  attractive  display  of  folk  tales  and  other  fanciful 
books  on  the  library  table.  If  the  children  want  to  take  the 
stories  home  to  read,  one  pupil  may  be  appointed  librarian 
to  check  the  books  in  and  out. 

Refer  to  the  Bibliography,  page  248  of  this  Guidebook. 


Library 

table 


Independent 

reading 


The  Turtle  Who  Couldn’t 
Stop  Talking 

(Pages  208-211) 

new  words:  turtle  young  wild  geese*  pooh 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Our  last  story  was  about  a bear  and  a fox.  Today  we  are 

going  to  read  about  a foolish  young  turtle  and  some  wild 
geese”  Write  the  two  phrases  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
them  read. 

“What  do  you  suppose  happened  to  the  turtle  and  the  wild 
geese?  We’ll  have  to  read  the  story  called  ‘The  Turtle  Who 
Couldn’t  Stop  Talking’  to  find  out.  Did  anyone  ever  tell  you 
that  if  you  talked  too  much  you  might  get  into  trouble?  Per- 
haps you  said,  'Pooh,  talking  could  never  get  me  into  trouble.' 
That’s  just  what  the  young  turtle  thought,  but  when  we  read 
the  story,  we’ll  find  out  what  happened  to  him.” 

from  the  Book 

Page  208:  “What  do  you  see  in  the*  picture?  Let’s  read  the 
page  to  find  out  what  the  young  turtle  is  saying  and  why  the 
old  turtle  looks  so  cross.”  After  the  silent  reading  ask,  “What 


Reading 

Guided 

reading 
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do  you  suppose  the  old  turtle  meant?  Do  you  think  the  young 
turtle  will  ever  get  a chance  to  visit  new  places?” 

Page  209:  Direct  attention  to  the  picture  and  say,  “Let’s  read 
to  find  out  what  the  turtles  and  the  geese  are  talking  about.” 
Pages  210-211:  Guide  the  reading  with  questions  similar  to 
those  suggested  above. 

Extending  Discuss  the  story  to  bring  out  the  humor  of  the  various 

interpretation  situations,  and  ask  pupils  to  tell  which  part  they  liked  best  and 
why.  Then  ask  them  what  lesson  the  story  teaches. 

Related  Practice 


Recognizing 

alphabetical 

sequence 


Phonetic 

analysis 


To  review  the  alphabetical  sequence  of  letters  and  to  give 
practice  in  arranging  words  in  alphabetical  order,  write  the 
following  words  on  the  blackboard  in  columns:  dime,  geese, 
arm,  follow,  been,  angry,  getting,  caught,  earn,  bite.  Have  one 
child  find  all  the  words  that  begin  with  a and  pronounce 
them.  Continue  through  the  list  in  alphabetical  sequence. 

Repeat  the  procedure  with  the  following  groups  of  words: 
1.  kitty,  noon,  hung,  pooh,  lay,  ha,  it’s,  outside,  might,  jay, 
haven’t,  mouth,  knock',  I’ve;  2.  upside,  wide,  quickly,  turtle, 
young,  river,  vine,  sly,  you’ll,  that’s,  wild,  sudden,  what’s. 

To  develop  further  awareness  of  the  variability  of  vowel 
sounds  and  the  importance  of  context  clues  in  recognizing 
vowel  sounds,  proceed  as  follows: 

1.  To  review  the  principle  that  in  most  words  containing 
only  one  vowel  the  vowel  is  short  unless  it  comqp  at  the  end 
of  the  word,  write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard 
and  have  them  pronounced:  bag,  fix,  fill,  pond,  shall,  trip , 
wag,  neck,  past,  rest,  yet.  Ask  pupils  to  tell  what  vowel  sound 
they  hear  in  each  word  and  where  the  vowel  is  in  the  word. 

2.  Write  the  following  words  on  the  blackboard  and  have 
them  pronounced:  wild,  find,  hold,  told,  cold,  bright,  night, 
light,  might,  right.  Ask  pupils  to  tell  where  the  vowel  is  in 
each  word  and  what  vowel  sound  they  hear.  Call  attention  to 
the  small  word  old  in  the  words  hold,  cold,  and  told,  and  tell 
pupils  that  if  they  see  this  word  in  longer  words,  the  o will 
have  the  long  sound.  In  like  manner,  call  attention  to  the 
words  ending  in  ight.  Explain  that  the  only  way  we  can  be 
sure  what  sound  a vowel  has  in  a word  is  to  see  whether  it 
makes  a word  that  fits  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 


Use  page  73. 


Work-Book 
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The  Man  Who  Kept  House 

(Pages  212-219) 

wife*  since  stamp*  roar*  rope* 
bridge  horns*  great  gruff* 

for  Reading 

“Once  upon  a time  there  was  a man  who  thought  that  his 
wife  had  a much  easier  life  than  he  did.  He  thought  that  since 
she  stayed  at  home  all  day  she  didn’t  have  to  work  very  hard. 
So  one  day  the  man  and  his  wife  changed  places.  The  wife 
went  into  the  fields,  and  the  man  stayed  at  home.  You’ll  enjoy 
reading  the  story  called  ‘The  Man  Who  Kept  House.’  ” 

Note:  The  words  bridge  and  great  will  be  presented  during 
the  guided  reading. 

Reading  from  the  Book 

l!  Guided. 

] reading 


I 


Pages  212-215:  Encourage  discussion  of  the  picture  on  page 
212  and  call  attention  to  the  grass  growing  on  the  roof  of  the 
cottage.  After  the  silent  reading  ask  pupils  to  tell  all  the  things 
that  happened  when  the  man  was  trying  to  churn. 

Pages  216-219:  “See  that  great,  heavy  cow  on  the  roof!”  Pre- 
sent the  word  great.  “How  do  you  think  she  got  there?” 
Point  out  that  there  is  a bridge  between  the  hillside  and  the 
roof,  and  present  bridge.  When  pupils  have  finished  reading, 
ask  them  to  tell  what  happened  when  the  cow  fell  off  the  roof. 
“Do  you  suppose  the  man  will  say  again  that  his  wife’s  work 
is  easier  than  his?  Do  you  think  this  story  really  happened?” 


new  words: 


Preparation 

Presenting 

vocabulary 


Related  Practice 


Phonetic 

analysis 


Work-Book 


To  strengthen  recognition  of  the  variability  of  vowel  sounds, 
proceed  as  follows: 

1.  To  review  the  principle  that  in  most  words  containing 
two  vowels,  one  of  which  is  final  e,  the  first  vowel  is  long  and 
the  final  e is  silent,  write  the  following  words  on  the  black- 
board and  have  them  pronounced:  wife,  rope,  taste,  these. 

2.  Explain  that  this  principle  is  not  always  true.  Then 
write  the  following  words  and  have  them  pronounced:  have, 
give,  done,  some,  bridge,  since.  Point  out  that  the  only  way  we 
can  be  sure  what  sound  any  vowel  will  have  in  a word  is  to  see 
whether  it  makes  a word  that  fits  the  meaning  of  the  sentence. 

Use  pages  74  and  75. 
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The  Three  Billy  Goats  Gruff 


(Pages  220-224) 
new  words:  ugly  troll 


trap*  gobble 


Preparation  for  Reading 

Presenting  “Have  you  ever  heard  the  story  about  the  three  Billy  Goats 

vocabulary  Gruff?  They  were  three  goats  whose  last  name  was  Gruff. 

One  day  they  wanted  to  go  up  a hillside  and  eat  some  nice 
green  grass.  But  to  get  to  the  hillside  they  had  to  go  over  a 
bridge.  And  a big  ugly  troll  lived  under  that  bridge.”  Dis- 
play the  picture  of  the  troll  on  page  220.  “This  big  ugly 
troll  wanted  to  gobble  up  everyone  who  walked  over  the 
bridge.  What  do  you  think  happened  to  the  three  Billy  Goats 
Gruff  when  they  tried  to  get  to  the  hillside?” 


Reading  from  the  Book 

Guided  Have  pupils  read  the  story  to  themselves  to  find  out  what 

reading  happened  to  the  three  Billy  Goats  Gruff.  Even  though  some 

of  the  children  are  already  familiar  with  the  story,  they  will 
enjoy  reading  it  independently. 

Check  comprehension  by  having  pupils  retell  the  story 
briefly  in  their  own  words.  Encourage  them  to  use  the  pic- 
tures to  help  in  describing  the  characters. 


Extending  Discuss  the  joke  the  first  two  goats  played  on  the  troll.  Ask 

interpretation  pUpjis  j£  they  think  the  two  smaller  goats  knew  that  Great 
Big  Billy  Goat  Gruff  was  big  enough  to  push  the  troll  into 
the  river. 


Rereading  The  class  should  prepare  for  dramatizing  the  story  by  read- 

ing it  orally,  four  pupils  taking  the  parts  of  the  three  goats 
and  the  troll,  and  one  pupil  reading  the  narrative  portions. 


Related  Practice 

At  this  time  the  teacher  should  evaluate  each  pupil’s 
progress  in  the  light  of  the  chart  of  aims  and  desirable  attain- 
ments for  this  period,  given  in  the  Introduction  to  this  Guide- 
book. She  should  then  plan  the  type  of  practice  best  fitted  to 
the  needs  of  individual  pupils. 

Use  pages  76  and  77. 


Work-Book 
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The  First  Woodpecker 


(Pages  225-229) 

new  words:  strange*  smaller* 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Establish in, 


bad* 


bstabltshmg 

background 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


“Our  next  story  is  about  a woodpecker.  Do  you  remember 
another  story  in  our  book  about  a woodpecker?”  Recall  “The 
Woodpecker’s  Bank.” 

“Today  we  are  going  to  read  a make-believe  story  that  tells 
about  the  first  woodpecker  and  why  woodpeckers  find  food 
in  the  bark  of  trees.” 


Extending 

interpretation 


Rereading 


Call  attention  to  the  picture  on  page  225  and  discuss  the 
appearance  of  the  woman  and  of  the  old  man.  “How  can  you 
tell  that  this  story  happened  a long  time  ago?  Let’s  read  the 
story  to  find  out  what  the  cross  old  woman  and  the  strange 
old  man  are  doing  in  a story  about  a woodpecker.  This  story 
is  not  very  long,  and  I think  you  can  read  it  all  by  yourselves.” 
When  the  pupils  have  finished  reading  the  story,  ask  them 
to  tell  why  the  old  woman  wouldn’t  give  the  stranger  any- 
thing to  eat.  “What  happened  to  every  cake  she  baked?  Why 
was  the  woman  changed  into  a woodpecker?  Why  do  wood- 
peckers have  to  get  their  food  out  of  the  bark  of  trees?” 

Ask  pupils  what  happened  in  this  story  that  couldn’t  really 
happen;  e.g.,  the  cakes’  getting  bigger  and  bigger,  and  the 
woman’s  changing  into  a woodpecker.  Bring  out  the  resem- 
blance in  color  scheme  between  the  clothes  the  old  woman 
wore  and  the  woodpecker’s  feathers.  “Why  does  the  story  talk 
about  ‘birds  with  red  caps  and  white  aprons’?”  Through  the 
discussion  lead  pupils  to  see  that  this  story  is  a legend,  not  a 
realistic  account  of  how  woodpeckers  came  to  be. 

Pupils  may  read  the  whole  story  orally  just  for  fun.  Or 
three  pupils  may  be  selected  to  take  the  parts  of  the  two  char- 
acters and  the  narrator  and  may  dramatize  the  story. 


Related  Practice 

Word  To  strengthen  the  ability  to  recognize  the  form  and  mean- 

vauants  ing  Qf  wor(j  variants  formed  by  adding  er  and  est,  write  the 

word  small,  add  er  to  make  smaller,  and  then  add  est  to  make 
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smallest . Have  the  words  pronounced.  Then  write  the  follow 
ing  words,  have  each  pronounced,  and  either  write  sentenc 
to  illustrate  the  use  of  the  various  forms  or  have  pupils  u 
the  words  orally  in  sentences:  long,  longer,  longest;  lou 
louder,  loudest ; smart,  smarter,  smartest;  strong,  stronge 
strongest. 

Work-Book  Use  page  78. 


The  Animals  Who  Made  a Home 

(Pages  230-237) 
new  word:  sheep * 

Preparation  for  Reading 

Establishing  “Once  upon  a time  there  were  some  animals  living  on  a fari 
background  The  farmer  gave  his  animals  plenty  to  eat  so  that  they  wou 
grow  big  and  fat.  He  knew  that  the  fatter  they  were,  t 
better  they  would  be  to  eat.  One  day  the  animals  played 
trick  on  the  farmer.  You’ll  find  out  what  it  was  when  y< 
read  the  story  called  ‘The  Animals  Who  Made  a Home.'  " 


Reading  from  the  Book 


Guided 

reading 


Extending 

interpretation 


Rereading 


Pupils  will  enjoy  reading  this  story  independently.  Din 
attention  to  the  first  picture  and  ask  the  children  if  they 
guess  why  the  farmer  is  smiling  and  why  the  sheep  loo 
angry.  Encourage  enjoyment  of  the  rest  of  the  pictures  di 
ing  the  silent  reading. 

After  the  silent  reading  ask  such  questions  as:  “Why  did  t 
animals  decide  to  make  a home  of  their  own?  What  work 
each  of  them  do?  Tell  what  happened  to  the  wolf  when 
went  to  the  animals’  house.  Did  the  wolf  ever  go  back  th< 
again?” 

Pupils  may  reread  the  story  to  prepare  for  dramatizatic 
Encourage  them  to  read  the  conversations  as  they  think  t 
characters  would  talk. 


Related  Practice 

Work-Book  Use  page  79.  Page  80  is  a test  which  is  described  on 
243-244  of  this  Guidebook. 
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Correlated  Activities 

Pupils  will  enjoy  dramatizing  this  story,  following  the  sug- 
gestions given  in  the  rereading  section  of  this  lesson  plan. 
Pupils  taking  the  parts  of  the  different  animals  should  try 
to  imitate  those  animals’  motions  and  ways  of  walking.  The 
pig  should  talk  in  a grunting  way,  the  geese  honk,  etc. 

Pupils  will  enjoy  hearing  such  stories  as  “Cat  and  Mouse  in 
Partnership,”  and  “The  Bremen  Town  Musicians,”  in  House- 
hold Stories  from  the  Brothers  Grimm , translated  by  Lucy 
Crane. 


Dramatizing 
the  story 


Hearing 

stories 


Independent 

reading 


See  the  Bibliography,  page  248  of  this  Guidebook. 


Summarizing  More  Friends  and  Neighbors 

I Ask  pupils  what  different  friends  and  neighbors  they  have 

read  about  in  this  book.  Have  the  class  group  them  under 
the  unit  headings,  i.e..  Oak  Hill  Neighbors,  Animal  Friends, 
Friends  at  Work,  and  Old  and  New  Story  Book  Friends. 

Ask  pupils  to  tell  which  group  of  stories  in  the  book  they 
liked  best.  Encourage  them  to  refer  to  the  table  of  contents 
to  look  up  any  story  they  may  want  to  reread.  Allow  time 
to  leaf  through  the  book  to  enjoy  the  pictures  and  to  recall 
stories.  Then  have  pupils  select  their  favorite  story  in  each 
unit  and  give  reasons  for  their  selections. 


Word-Attack  Test  II 


rocedure 


| Construction 
of  the  test 


Interpreting 
i the  test 


Follow  the  procedure  indicated  for  Word-Attack  Test  I, 
given  on  pages  198-199  of  this  Guidebook. 

Each  group  of  words  in  the  test  contains  three  words.  At 
least  one  of  the  three  words  is  a sight  word.  The  test  word 
is  familiar  in  sound  and  meaning  but  not  in  appearance. 
The  test  is  so  constructed  that,  in  order  to  discriminate  be- 
tween the  test  word  and  its  foils,  a child  must  be  able  to  dis- 
tinguish accurately  the  sound  and  appearance  of  both  con- 
sonant and  vowel  elements  as  they  occur  in  words. 

The  boxes  in  the  first  two  rows  test  the  child’s  ability  to 
recognize  the  sound  and  appearance  of  certain  consonant 
blends.  The  remainder  of  the  test  checks  the  child’s  ability 
to  recognize  variant  vowel  sounds  arid  to  recognize  one-syllable 
words  in  which  the  vowel  sound  is  governed  by  any  of  the 
general  principles  listed  on  page  199  of  this  Guidebook. 
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strong 

stuff 

deep 

throw 

sting 

strange 

sniff 

sweep 

show 

wing 

strung 

gruff 

sleep 

slow 

wink 

stream 

trap 

squash 

smoke 

black 

cream 

strap 

wash 

snake 

smack 

seem 

scrap 

push 

wake 

crack 

fed 

lake 

hard 

toe 

cake 

fade 

look 

hat 

toy 

cook 

feed 

lark 

hall 

top 

cock 

jack 

sheet 

lie 

call 

hop 

jerk 

shot 

lay 

cool 

hoop 

joke 

shut 

law 

coal 

hope 

pout 

all 

sung 

hay 

jay 

put 

oil 

sunk 

haw 

jaw 

pot 

owl 

pink 

how 

joy 

mist 

not 

bite 

hide 

bait 

mast 

note 

bet 

hid 

bite 

must 

net 

beat 

hard 

boat 

slower 

shape 

lift 

shirt 

paid 

shower 

sheep 

life 

shoot 

pay 

grower 

ship 

leaf 

shout 

paw 

I 
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ssoriation  for  Childhood  Education.  Sung  under  the  Silver  Umbrella.  Macmillan, 
arrows,  Marjorie,  comp.  Two  Hundred  Best  Poems  for  Boys  and  Girls.  Whitman, 
aruch,  Dorothy  W.  I Like  Animals.  Harper. 

. I Like  Machinery.  Harper. 
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Brewton,  John  E.,  comp.  Under  the  Tent  of  the  Sky.  Macmillan. 

Field,  Rachel.  Branches  Green.  Macmillan. 

Hollowell,  Lillian,  ed.  A Book  of  Children's  Literature.  Farrar. 

Huber,  Miriam  B.,  ed.  Story  and  Verse  for  Children.  Macmillan. 

Huffard,  Grace  T.,  Carlisle,  Laura  M.,  and  Ferris,  Helen,  comps.  My  Poetry  Boc 
Winston. 

Untermeyer,  Louis.  Rainbow  in  the  Sky.  Harcourt. 

COLLECTIONS  OF  STORIES  AND  REFERENCE  BOOKS 

I 

Association  for  Childhood  Education.  Told  under  the  Blue  Umbrella.  MacmillaljDi 
. Told  under  the  Magic  Umbrella.  Macmillan. 

Brink,  Carol  Ryrie,  comp.  Best  Short  Stories  for  Children,  First  Collection.  Row. 
Comstock,  Anna  Botsford.  Handbook  of  Nature  Study.  Comstock  Pub.  Co. 

Crane,  Lucy,  tr.  Household  Stories  from  the  Brothers  Grimm.  Macmillan. 

Huber,  Miriam  B.,  ed.  Story  and  Verse  for  Children.  Macmillan. 

Petersham,  Maud  and  Miska.  The  Story  Book  of  Wheat.  Winston. 

Thorne-Thomsen,  Gudrun,  tr.  East  o’  the  Sun  and  West  o’  the  Moon.  Row. 


BOOKS  FOR  THE  TEACHER 

American  Library  Association.  Booklist  Books;  Easy  Reading  Books  for  the  Fir 
Three  Grades;  Inexpensive  Books  for  Boys  and  Girls,  2nd  ed.,  A.L.A. 

Dolch,  E.  W.  Manual  for  Remedial  Reading.  Garrard. 

. Teaching  Reading  in  the  Primary  Grades.  Garrard. 

Durrell,  Donald.  Improvement  of  Basic  Reading  Abilities.  World  Book. 

Eaton,  Anne  T.  Reading  with  Children.  Viking  Press. 

Gray,  W.  S.  “The  Nature  of  Basic  Instruction  in  Reading,”  The  Teaching  of  Reai 
ing:  A Second  Report,  pp.  65-107.  Thirty-Sixth  Yearbook,  Part  I.  (National  S< 
ciety  for  the  Study  of  Education.)  Public-School. 

. “Reading,”  Child  Development  and  the  Curriculum,  pp.  185:207.  Thirt 

Eighth  Yearbook,  Part  I.  (National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.)  Publi 
School. 

, ed,  and  comp.  Recent  Trends  in  Reading,  1939,  and  Reading  and  Pupil  D< 

velopment,  1940.  Chicago:  Department  of  Education,  The  University  of  Chicagc 

Harris,  A.  J.  How  to  Increase  Reading  Ability.  Longmans. 

Hockett,  John  A.  The  Vocabularies  and  Contents  of  Elementary  School  Reader 
Sacramento,  Calif.:  State  Department  of  Education. 

Joint  Committee  of  the  American  Library  Association,  National  Education  Ass( 
ciation,  and  National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English.  Nora  Beust,  chairmar 
Graded  List  of  Books  for  Children.  A.L.A. 

Kirk,  S.  A.  Teaching  Reading  to  Slow-learning  Pupils  (introduction  by  Marioi 
Monroe).  Houghton. 

McKee,  Paul.  Reading  and  Literature  in  the  Elementary  School.  Houghton. 

Mahony,  Bertha  E.,  and  Whitney,  Elinor,  comps.  Five  Years  of  Children’s  Book. 
(A  Supplement  to  Realms  of  Gold.)  Doubleday. 

Rue,  Eloise.  Subject  Index  to  Readers.  A.L.A. 

Stone,  Clarence.  Better  Primary  Reading.  Webster. 
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Yllyn.  Allyn  & Bacon,  New  York  City. 

American  Book.  American  Book  Company,  New  York  City. 

Augsburg.  Augsburg  Publishing  House,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Beckley-Cardy.  Beckley-Cardy  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Bobbs.  Bobbs-Merrill  Company,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

jComstock  Pub.  Co.  Comstock  Publishing  Company,  Cornell  Heights,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
Coward.  Coward-McCann,  New  York  City. 

Day.  John  Day  Company,  New  York  City. 

Dodd.  Dodd,  Mead  & Company,  New  York  City. 

1 Doubleday.  Doubleday,  Doran  & Company,  New  York  City. 

Dutton.  E.  P.  Dutton  & Company,  New  York  City. 

Farrar.  Farrar  & Rinehart,  New  York  City. 

Garrard.  Garrard  Press,  Champaign,  111. 
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Grosset.  Grosset  & Dunlap,  New  York  City. 

Harcourt.  Harcourt,  Brace  & Company,  New  York  City. 

Harper.  Harper  & Brothers,  New  York  City. 

Houghton.  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Johnson.  Johnson  Publishing  Company,  Richmond,  Va. 

Knopf.  Alfred  A.  Knopf,  New  York  City. 

Laidlaw.  Laidlaw  Brothers,  New  York  City. 

Lippincott.  J.  B.  Lippincott  Company,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Little,  Brown.  Little,  Brown  & Company,  Boston,  Mass. 

Longmans.  Longmans,  Green  & Company,  New  York  City. 

Lyons.  Lyons  & Carnahan,  Chicago,  111. 
iMacmillan.  The  Macmillan  Company,  New  York  City. 

Macrae.  Macrae  Smith  Company,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

McKay.  David  McKay  Company,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

Oxford.  Oxford  University  Press,  New  York  City. 

Platt.  The  Platt  & Munk  Company,  New  York  City. 

Public-School.  Public  School  Publishing  Company,  Bloomington,  111. 

Putnam.  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  New  York  City. 

Rand.  Rand  McNally  & Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Random.  Random  House,  New  York  City. 

Row.  Row,  Peterson  & Company,  Evanston,  111. 

Sanborn.  Benj.  H.  Sanborn  & Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Scott,  Foresman.  Scott,  Foresman  and  Company,  Chicago,  111. 
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Silver.  Silver,  Burdett  & Company,  New  York  City. 

Singer.  L.  W.  Singer  Company,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Stokes.  Frederick  A.  Stokes  Company,  New  York  City. 

Univ.  Pub.  University  Publishing  Company,  Lincoln,  Nebr. 

Viking  Press.  Viking  Press,  New  York  City. 

Warne.  Frederick  Warne  & Company,  New  York  City. 

Webster.  Webster  Publishing  Company,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

! Wheeler.  Wheeler  Publishing  Company,  Chicago,  111. 

Whitman.  Whitman  Publishing  Company,  Racine,  Wis. 

Whitman,  Albert.  Albert  Whitman  & Company,  Chicago,  111. 
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Index  of  Lessons  in  Phonetic  Analysis 


Visual-auditory  perception  of  consonant  elements: 

Hard  and  soft  c and  g: 

Guidebook,  pages  163-164,  214. 

Work-Book,  page  54. 

Consonant  blends  (sm,  squ,  sn,  sp,  str,  scr,  sw,  thr,  wr,  and  n) 
Guidebook,  pages  205,  220,  227. 

Work-Book,  page  57. 

Speech  consonant  ng: 

Guidebook,  page  227. 

Recognition  of  unknown  words  which  are  like  known  words  exce 
for  the  initial  or  final  consonant  element: 

Guidebook,  pages  162,  205,  220,  227. 

Work-Book,  pages  1,  26,  39. 

Visual-auditory  perception  of  vowels  and  vowel  combinations:  (T1 
numbers  in  the  first  group  refer  to  the  Guidebook  and  those 


the  second  group  to  the  Work-Book.) 

long  and  short  e,  166,  170 10,  3 

e blended  with  r,  174 13. 

long  and  short  o,  183-184 22,  3 

o followed  by  w (as  in  crow  or  crowd),  203 37. 

long  and  short  u,  207,  208-209 46. 

00  (as  in  cook  or  toot),  192-193 37. 

ou  (as  in  pound),  210-211. 

01  and  oy,  188. 


Recognition  of  one-syllable  words  containing  the  vowel  elemen 
oo,  ou,  oi,  oy,  and  o followed  by  w: 

Guidebook,  pages  188,  192-193,  203. 

Recognition  of  silent  letters  in  words: 

Guidebook,  pages  172,  176,  181,  186,  225,  231. 

Work-Book,  pages  31,  70. 


Recognition  of  the  fact  that  different  letters  may  represent  tl 
same  sound: 

Guidebook,  pages  163-164,  188,  210-211,  224,  237. 
Work-Book,  page  65. 
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Recognition  of  one-syllable  words  in  which  the  vowel  sound  is 
governed  by  the  following  general  principles: 

In  most  words  containing  only  one  vowel,  the  vowel  is  short 
unless  it  comes  at  the  end  of  the  word: 

Guidebook,  pages  168,  172,  176,  186,  195,  196-197,  207,  209, 
212,  220,  238. 

Work-Book,  pages  10,  22,  26,  46,  67. 

In  most  words  containing  two  vowels,  one  of  which  is  a 
final  e,  the  first  vowel  is  long,  and  the  final  e is  silent: 
Guidebook,  pages  181,  195,  196-197,  207,  209,  212,  239. 
Work-Book,  pages  22,  26,  31,  46,  67. 

In  most  words  if  the  only  two  vowels  in  a word  are  to- 
gether, the  first  vowel  is  long  and  the  second  silent: 
Guidebook,  pages  172,  176,  186,  195,  209,  212,  220. 
Work-Book,  pages  10,  22,  26,  31,  67. 

In  words  containing  only  one  vowel  which  is  followed  by  r, 
the  sound  of  the  vowel  is  usually  governed  by  the  r: 
Guidebook,  pages  174,  195,  196-197,  208-209,  212. 

Work-Book,  pages  13,  67. 

In  words  containing  only  the  one  vowel  a followed  by  l or 
by  w,  the  a usually  has  neither  the  long  nor  the  short  sound: 
Guidebook,  pages  190,  212. 

Work-Book,  page  26. 

Recognition  of  word  variants  formed  by  adding  s,  es,  y,  d,  ed,  ing, 
er,  est,  or  ly  to  the  root  word:  (This  includes  word  variants 
formed  by  dropping  final  er,  changing  y to  i,  or  doubling  the 
final  consonant  before  adding  any  of  the  endings  listed  above.) 
Guidebook,  pages  178,  188,  190,  203,  204-205,  207,  229-230, 
241-242. 

Work-Book,  pages  15,  36,  40,  51. 

Word- attack  tests: 

Guidebook,  pages  198-200,  243-244. 

Work-Book,  pages  34,  80. 


Index 


Activities:  correlated,  46  and  the  lesson 
plans:  preparatory,  49,  87,  105,  123,  139, 
159,  179,  201,  217,  235;  see  also  Creative 
Art  Activities,  Dramatization,  Excursions, 
Exhibits,  Hearing  Stories  and  Poems,  In- 
dependent Reading,  Language  Activities, 
Music  Activities. 

Aims  and  Attainments:  chart  of,  18-20; 

time  required  for  achievement  of,  20. 

Alphabetizing,  186,  192,  216,  238. 

Association  of  Meanings  and  Printed  Sym- 
bols: provision  for  difficulties  in,  37-38; 
see  also  Meaning  Associations. 

Basic  Reading  Program:  characteristics  of, 
11-12;  nature  and  use  of,  40-46;  scope  of, 
17-18;  see  also  Books,  Guidebook,  Work- 
Books. 

Bibliographies,  150-154,  245-251. 

Books  ( Friends  and  Neighbors,  and  More ■ 
Friends  and  Neighbors):  content  of,  40; 
handling  of,  50;  introducing,  50,  160; 
meaning  vocabulary  in,  42;  organization 
of,  41;  pictures  in,  41;  significant  features 
of,  40-42;  style  of,  41-42;  summarizing, 
149,  243;  verbal  text  of,  41. 

Classifying  and  Generalizing,  101,  104,  146, 
192,  215-216. 

Comprehension:  checks,  34;  locating  spe- 

cific information,  78,  112,  121,  229;  pro- 
vision for  difficulties  in,  38-39;  see  also 
Interpretation,  Meaning  Associations. 

Content  Fields:  materials  in,  14-15,  17; 

reading  in,  17. 

Context  Clues:  training  in  use  of,  58,  68- 
69,  72,  99,  172,  195,  196-197,  205,  207, 
209,  220,  222;  using,  24-25,  29,  30. 

Creative  Art  Activities:  making  cartoons, 
122;  making  Easter  baskets,  214;  making 


illustrations,  55,  76,  84,  107,  109,  112,  116 
118,  125,  129,  131,  133,  134;  making 
movies,  102;  making  a scrapbook,  162, 
182,  186,  188,  191,  193,  195,  197,  227-2?8. 

Curriculum  Foundation  Series,  13-15. 

Dramatization,  81,  122,  143,  186,  243. 

Excursions,  188. 

Exhibits,  84,  90,  122,  125,  141,  222. 

Growth,  child,  7-9;  in  reading,  9-10,  18. 

Guidebook:  significant  features  of,  44-46. 

Hearing  Stories  and  Poems,  59,  76,  79,  100, 
102,  and  other  lesson  plans. 

Independent  Reading,  55,  59,  63,  70,  73, 
other  lesson  plans,  150-154  and  245-251. 

Individual  Differences:  diagnosis  of,  36-39; 
grouping  for,  35;  providing  for,  33-39. 

Interpretation:  anticipating  and  relating 
meanings,  22;  arranging  events  in  se- 
quence, 58,  66,  82,  134;  associating  mean- 
ing with  words,  21-22,  172;  associating 
related  ideas,  80,  120;  establishing  back- 
ground for  reading,  20-,  44,  and  the  lesson 
plans;  evaluating  ideas,  53,  92,  96,  103, 
212;  extending  concepts,  172;  extending 
interpretation  of  stories,  45  and  the  les- 
son plans;  interpreting  descriptive  nar- 
rative, 116;  interpreting  meaning,  106- 
107;  making  inferences,  163;  organization 
of  ideas,  178;  promoting  growth  in,  20-23; 
promoting  sustained  interest,  20-21,  36-37; 
reading  for  different  purposes,  23;  recall- 
ing time  sequence,  168;  recognizing  cen- 
tral idea,  22,  216;  perceiving  relationships, 
127,  219;  studying  story  characters,  178, 
202-203,  234;  using  ideas  gained  from 
reading,  23,  83-84,  137;  using  judgment, 
161,  236;  see  also  Comprehension,  Mean- 
ing Associations. 
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j Language  Activities:  composing  letters,  83; 

(composing  poems,  79, 107, 109, 1 1 1 , 1 12, 1 14, 
116,  118,  120,  122;  composing  riddles,  231; 
composing  stories,  164,  197,  205;  dramatic 
play,  70,  79,  100,  234;  having  a radio  pro- 
gram, 70,  122;  having  a story  club,  143, 
145,  149;  informal  discussion,  73,  90,  92, 
129;  keeping  a diary,  73,  97;  keeping  rec- 
ords, 193;  making  charts  and  posters,  84, 
193;  making  scrapbooks,  162,  182,  186, 
188,  191,  193,  195,  197,  227-228;  telling 
familiar  stories,  145,  216;  telling  original 
stories,  63,  94-95. 

Lesson  Plans:  steps  in,  44-46. 

; Meaning  Associations:  associating  mean- 

ing, 172,  183;  clarifying  meanings,  144; 
extending  meanings,  75,  170,  204;  identi- 
fying possessive  forms,  68;  interpreting 
descriptive  words,  130-131;  language  us- 
age, 114,  210;  provisions  for  development 
of,  21-22,  37;  recognizing  phrase  mean- 
ings, 185;  recognizing  similar  and  con- 
trasting meanings,  108,  165-166,  207,  231; 
|i  see  also  Interpretation. 

1 Meaning  Vocabulary:  treatment  of,  42. 

| Music  Activities:  composing  songs,  209. 

Oral  Reading:  motivating,  32;  promoting 
good,  31-33;  to  an  audience,  32-33,  122, 
j 141;  values  of,  31-32;  see  also  Tests. 

Phonetic  Analysis:  indexes  of  lessons  in, 
155-156,  252-253;  instruction  in,  26-28; 
using,  29-30,  30-31,  and  the  lesson  plans; 

values  of,  26. 

' 

Pictures:  see  Books,  Friends  and  Neigh- 
bors and  More  Friends  and  Neighbors. 

Reading:  aims  of  basic  instruction  in, 

10-11;  as  an  aid  to  child  growth,  8-9;  es- 
sential types  of  training  in,  10;  from  the 
book,  45  and  the  lesson  plans;  important 


stages  of  development  in,  9-10;  prepara- 
tion for,  44  and  the  lesson  plans;  see  also 
Basic  Reading  Program,  Growth,  Inde- 
pendent Reading,  Oral  Reading. 

Retention:  playing  a memory  game,  230; 
reviewing  story  characters,  178;  reviewing 
story  ideas,  138. 

Speech:  difficulties  in,  39;  see  also  Tests. 

Speech  Improvement  Cards,  39. 

Style:  see  Books,  Friends  and  Neighbors 
and  More  Friends  and  Neighbors. 

Table  of  Contents:  introducing,  50,  160; 
use  of,  87,  138,  149,  179,  201,  235. 

Tests:  oral  reading,  35;  sight  vocabulary, 
34-35,  84-86,  233-234;  word-attack,  146, 
198-200,  243-244;  word  recognition,  34-35. 

Units:  introducing,  50,  87,  105,  123,  139, 
179;  overview  of,  49,  87,  105,  123,  139, 
159,  179,  201,  217,  235;  preparation  for, 
49,  87,  105,  123,  139,  159,  179,  201,  217, 
235;  summarizing,  83-84,  104,  122,  138, 
149,  178,  198,  216,  234,  243. 

Vocabulary:  presenting,  44  and  the  lesson 
plans;  review,  83,  103,  121,  138,  149,  233; 
see  also  Meaning  Vocabulary,  Tests. 

Word  Forms:  distinguishing,  25-26,  29,  174, 
196-197;  identifying  possessive  forms,  6S; 
recognizing  contractions,  174,  181. 

Word  Perception:  abilities  developed  in, 
29-31;  aids  to,  24;  developing  efficient 
habits  of,  24-31,  196-197;  see  also  Con- 
text Clues,  Phonetic  Analysis;  Word 
Forms. 

Word  Variants:  see  Phonetic  Indexes, 

pages  155-156,  252-253. 

Work-Books:  significant  features  of,  42-43. 


Poems 

Poems  recommended  in  the  Guidebook  for  Friends  and  Neighbours 

TOYS 

Reginald-James  has  lots  of  toys, — 

Trains  that  run  on  a track, 

Automobiles,  and  an  elephant 
With  a little  house  on  his  back ! 

His  sister,  Marjorie-Eleanor, 

Has  a doll  that  really  talks, 

A doll-house  with  lights  an’  everything, 

And  a lion  that  roars  and  walks ! 

But  they  can’t  seem  to  think  up  make-believes, 

When  they  come  to  spend  the  day; 

They  just  stand  around  and  look  at  us — 

They  don’t  know  how  to  play! 

They  never  made  acorn  saucers  and  cups, 

Or  a boat  from  a walnut  shell; 

They  never  dressed  up  a peanut-doll 
In  a hat  of  a lily  bell. 

They  don’t  know  how  to  build  a dam, 

Or  climb  a rope,  hand  over  hand ; 

And  the  willow  whistles  Bill  cuts — 

They  thought  them  perfectly  grand ! 

So  when  they’re  tired  of  winding  trains 
And  hearing  the  lion  roar — 

Well,  I feel  sorry  for  Reginald-James 
And  Marjorie-Eleanor! 

— Mary  Richardson 
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ENGINE 

I wonder  if  the  engine 
That  dashes  down  the  track 
Ever  has  a single  thought 
Of  how  it  can  get  back. 

With  fifty  cars  behind  it 
And  each  car  loaded  full, 

I wonder  if  it  ever  thinks 
How  hard  it  has  to  pull. 

I guess  it  trusts  the  fireman; 

It  trusts  the  engineer; 

I guess  it  knows  the  switchman 
Will  keep  the  tracks  clear/ 

— James  S.  Tippett 


TRAINS 

Over  the  mountains, 

Over  the  plains, 

Over  the  rivers, 

Here  come  the  trains. 

Carrying  passengers, 
Carrying  mail, 

Bringing  their  precious  loads 
In  without  fail. 

Thousands  of  freight  cars 
All  rushing  on 
Through  day  and  darkness, 
Through  dusk  and  dawn. 
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Over  the  mountains, 

Over  the  plains, 

Over  the  rivers, 

Here  come  the  trains. 

— James  S.  Tippett 
TAXIS 

Ho,  for  taxis  green  or  blue, 

Hi,  for  taxis  red, 

They  roll  along  the  avenue 
Like  spools  of  colored  thread ! 

Jack-o’-lantern  yellow, 

Orange  as  the  moon, 

Greener  than  the  greenest  grass 
Ever  grew  in  June. 

Gaily  striped  or  checked  in  squares, 
Wheels  that  twinkle  bright, 

Don’t  you  think  that  taxis  make 
A very  pleasant  sight? 

Taxis  shiny  in  the  rain, 

Scudding  through  the  snow, 

Taxis  flashing  back  the  sun, 

Waiting  in  a row. 

Ho,  for  taxis  red  and  green, 

Hi,  for  taxis  blue, 

I wouldn’t  be  a private  car 
In  sober  black,  would  you? 

— Rachel  Lyman  Field 


THE  BALLOON  MAN 

He  always  comes  on  market  days, 

And  holds  balloons — a lovely  bunch — 
And  in  the  market  squares  he  stays, 

And  never  seems  to  think  of  lunch. 
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They’re  red  and  purple,  blue  and  green, 
And  when  it  is  a sunny  day 
Tho’  carts  and  people  get  between 
You  see  them  shining  far  away, 

And  some  are  big  and  some  are  small, 

All  tied  together  with  a string, 

And  if  there  is  a wind  at  all 

They  tug  and  tug  like  anything. 

Some  day  perhaps  he’ll  let  them  go 
And  we  shall  see  them  sailing  high, 
And  stand  and  watch  them  from  below — 
They  would  look  pretty  in  the  sky ! 

— Rose  Fyleman 


THE  ELEPHANT 

I had  a peanut  for  the  elephant. 

But  the  long  gray  trunk 
On  his  front 

Was  snuffing  up  water  from  a tub — 
Schlwush  sh — schlwush  sh. 

He 

Didn’t  seem 
To  notice  me 

But  anyway  I held  my  peanut  out. 

And  in  a minute 
He  looked  at  my  hand. 

Then  he  flapped  his  ears, 

And  he  swayed 

His  heavy  gray  wrinkles. 

And  he  lifted  his  trunk  from  the  water 
And  sprayed 
A shower 
On  the  ground, 

While  I still  held  my  peanut  out. 
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And  then — 

That  big  elephant 
Looked  at  me  again. 

And  he  stretched  his  trunk  gently 
Right  to  my  hand, 

And  before  I knew  it 
He  took  my  peanut  from  me, 

And  he  looped  his  trunk 
Under 

In  a gray  hoop 

To  his  mouth  ... 

And  he  dropped 
My  peanut 
In.' 

/ — Dorothy  W.  Baruch 

CIRCUS 

The  brass  band  blares, 

The  naphtha  flares, 

The  sawdust  smells, 

Showmen  ring  bells, 

And  oh ! right  into  the  circus-ring 
Comes  such  a lovely,  lovely  thing, 

A milk-white  pony  with  flying  tress, 

And  a beautiful  lady, 

A beautiful  lady, 

A beautiful  lady  in  a pink  dress ! 

The  red-and-white  clown 
For  joy  tumbles  down, 

Like  a pink  rose 
Round  she  goes 
On  her  tip-toes 
With  the  pony  under — 

And  then,  oh,  wonder! 

The  pony  his  milk-white  tresses  droops, 
And  the  beautiful  lady, 

The  beautiful  lady, 

Flies  like  a bird  through  the  paper  hoops ! 
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The  red-and-white  clown  for  joy  falls  dead. 

Then  he  waggles  his  feet  and  stands  on  his  head, 
And  the  little  boys  on  the  twopenny  seats 
Scream  with  laughter  and  suck  their  sweets. 

— Eleanor  Farjeon 


FALLING  SNOW 

See  the-  pretty  snowflakes 
Falling  from  the  sky; 

On  the  walk  and  housetop 
Soft  and  thick  they  lie. 

On  the  window-ledges 
On  the  branches  bare; 

Now  how  fast  they  gather, 
Filling  all  the  air! 

Look  into  the  garden, 

Where  the  grass  was  green; 

Covered  by  the  snowflakes, 
Not  a blade  is  seen. 

Now  the  bare  black  bushes 
All  look  soft  and  white, 

Every  twig  is  laden — 

What  a pretty  sight ! 

— Anonymous 


STOPPING  BY  WOODS  ON 
A SNOWY  EVENING 

Whose  woods  these  are  I think  I know. 
His  house  is  in  the  village  though; 

He  will  not  see  me  stopping  here 
To  watch  his  woods  fill  up  with  snow. 
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The  little  horse  must  think  it  queer 
To  stop  without  a farmhouse  near 
Between  the  woods  and  frozen  lake 
The  darkest  evening  of  the  year. 

He  gives  his  harness  bells  a shake 
To  ask  if  there  is  some  mistake. 

The  only  other  sound’s  the  sweep 
Of  easy  wind  and  downy  flake. 

The  woods  are  lovely,  dark  and  deep. 
But  I have  promises  to  keep, 

And  miles  to  go  before  I sleep, 

And  miles  to  go  before  I sleep. 

— Robert  Frost 


SNOW  TOWARD  EVENING 

Suddenly  the  sky  turned  gray. 

The  day, 

Which  had  been  bitter  and  chill, 
Grew  soft  and  still. 

Quietly 

From  some  invisible  blossoming  tree 
Millions  of  petals  cool  and  white 
Drifted  and  blew, 

Lifted  and  flew, 

Fell  with  the  falling  night. 


Melville  Cane 
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Poems  recommended  in  the  Guidebook  for  More  Friends  and  Neighbours 

MY  ZIPPER  SUIT 

My  zipper  suit  is  bunny-brown — 

The  top  zips  up,  the  legs  zip  down. 

I wear  it  every  day. 

My  daddy  brought  it  out  from  town. 

Zip  it  up,  and  zip  it  down, 

And  hurry  out  to  play! 

— Marie  Louise  Allen 

THE  MITTEN  SONG 
(to  be  chanted) 

“Thumbs  in  the  thumb-place, 

Fingers  all  together!” 

This  is  the  song 

We  sing  in  mitten-weather. 

When  it  is  cold, 

It  doesn’t  matter  whether 
Mittens  are  wool, 

Or  made  of  finest  leather. 

This  is  the  song 

We  sing  in  mitten-weather; 

“Thumbs  in  the  thumb-place, 

Fingers  all  together!” 

— Marie  Louise  Allen 

CHOOSING  SHOES 

New  shoes,  new  shoes, 

Red  and  pink  and  blue  shoes. 

Tell  me,  what  would  you  choose, 

If  they’d  let  us  buy? 

Buckle  shoes,  bow  shoes, 

Pretty  pointy-toe  shoes, 

Strappy,  cappy  low  shoes; 

Let’s  have  some  to  try. 
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Bright  shoes,  white  shoes, 
Dandy-dance-by-night  shoes, 
Perhaps-a-little-tight  shoes, 

Like  some?  So  would  I. 

But 

Flat  shoes,  fat  shoes, 

Stump-along-like-that  shoes, 
Wipe-them-on-the-mat  shoes, 
That’s  the  sort  they’ll  buy. 

— Ffrida  Wolfe 


MERRY-GO-ROUND 

Purple  horses  with  orange  manes, 

Elephants  pink  and  blue, 

Tigers  and  lions  that  never  were  seen 
In  circus  parade  or  zoo! 

Bring  out  your  money  and  choose  your  steed, 
And  prance  to  delightsome  sound. 

What  fun  if  the  world  would  turn  some  day 
Into  a Merry-Go-Round ! 

— Rachel  Field 


PLEASE 

Please  is  a wonderful  word.  When  I say  it 
Like:  “Please  may  we  play  hide  and  seek,” — then 

we  play  it. 

Or,  “Please  will  you  read  me  Black  Sambo,”  or, 
“Mummy, 

PLEASE  may  I slide  in  the  tub  on  my  tummy?” 


— Dorothy  Aldis 
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My  cat 
Is  quiet. 

She  moves  without  a sound. 

Sometimes  she  stretches  herself  high  and  curving 
On  tiptoe. 

Sometimes  she  crouches  low 
And  creeping. 

Sometimes  she  rubs  herself  against  a chair, 

And  there 

With  a miew  and  a miew 
And  a purrrr  purrrr  purrrr 
She  curls  up 
And  goes  to  sleep. 

My  cat 

Lives  through  a black  hole 
Under  the  house. 

So  one  day  I 
Crawled  in  after  her. 

And  it  was  dark 
And  I sat 
And  didn’t  know 
Where  to  go. 

And  then — 

Two  yellow-white 
Round  little  lights 

Came  moving  . . . moving  . . . toward  me. 

And  there 

With  a miew  and  a miew 
And  a purrrr  purrrr  purrrr 
My  cat 

Rubbed,  soft,  against  me. 

And  I knew 
The  lights 
Were  my  cat’s  eyes 
In  the  dark. 

— Dorothy  W.  Baruch 
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A KITTEN 

He’s  nothing  much  but  fur 
And  two  round  eyes  of  blue, 

He  has  a giant  purr 
And  a midget  mew. 

He  darts  and  pats  the  air, 

He  starts  and  cocks  his  ear, 

When  there  is  nothing  there 
For  him  to  see  and  hear. 

He  runs  around  in  rings, 

But  why  we  cannot  tell; 

With  sideways  leaps  he  springs 
At  things  invisible — 

Then  half-way  through  a leap 
His  startled  eyeballs  close, 

And  he  drops  off  to  sleep 
With  one  paw  on  his  nose. 

— Eleanor  Farjeon 

THE  SCARECROW 

A scarecrow  stood  in  a field  one  day, 

Stuffed  with  straw, 

Stuffed  with  hay; 

He  watched  the  folk  on  the  king’s  highway, 
But  never  a word  said  he. 

Much  he  saw  but  naught  did  heed, 

Knowing  not  night, 

Knowing  not  day, 

For  having  naught,  did  nothing  heed 
And  never  a word  said  he. 

A little  gray  mouse  had  made  its  nest, 

Oh  so  wee, 

Oh  so  gray, 

In  a sleeve  of  a coat  that  was  poor  Tom’s  best, 
But  the  scarecrow  naught  said  he. 
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His  hat  was  the  home  of  a small  jenny  wren, 

Ever  so  sweet, 

Ever  so  gay, 

A squirrel  had  put  by  his  fear  of  men, 

And  hissed  him,  but  naught  heeded  he. 

Ragged  old  man,  I loved  him  well, 

Stuffed  with  straw, 

Stuffed  with  hay, 

Many’s  the  tale  that  he  could  tell, 

But  never  a word  said  he. 

— Michael  Franklin 

THE  BROWN  THRUSH 

There’s  a merry  brown  thrush  sitting  up  in  the  tree, 

He’s  singing  to  me ! He’s  singing  to  me ! 

And  what  does  he  say,  little  girl,  little  boy? 

“Oh,  the  world’s  running  over  with  joy! 

Don’t  you  hear?  Don’t  you  see? 

Hush!  Look!  In  my  tree, 

I’m  as  happy  as  happy  can  be !” 

And  the  brown  thrush  keeps  singing,  “A  nest  do  you  see, 
And  five  eggs  hid  by  me  in  the  juniper  tree? 

Don’t  meddle ! Don’t  touch,  little  girl,  little  boy, 

Or  the  world  will  lose  some  of  its  joy ! 

Now  I’m  glad ! Now  I’m  free ! 

And  I always  shall  be, 

If  you  never  bring  sorrow  to  me.” 

So  the  merry  brown  thrush  sings  away  in  the  tree, 

To  you  and  to  me,  to  you  and  to  me; 

And  he  sings  all  the  day,  little  girl,  little  boy, 

“Oh,  the  world’s  running  over  with  joy ! 

But  long  it  won’t  be, 

Don’t  you  know?  Don’t  you  see? 

Unless  we’re  as  good  as  can  be !” 

— Lucy  Larcom 
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THE  HAIRY  DOG 

My  dog’s  so  furry  I’ve  not  seen 
His  face  for  years  and  years: 

His  eyes  are  buried  out  of  sight, 

I only  guess  his  ears. 

When  people  ask  me  for  his  breed, 

I do  not  know  or  care: 

He  has  the  beauty  of  them  all 
Hidden  beneath  his  hair. 

— Herbert  Asquith 


MY  AIREDALE  DOG 

I have  a funny  Airedale  dog, 

He’s  just  about  my  size, 

With  such  a serious-looking  face, 
And  eyes  that  seem  so  wise. 

He  looks  as  if  he’d  like  to  laugh, 
But  yet  his  long,  straight  muzzle 
Gives  him  a kind  of  solemn  look — 
He  surely  is  a puzzle. 

And  he  is  just  as  full  of  tricks 
As  any  dog  could  be, 

And  we  have  mighty  jolly  times 
Because  he  plays  with  me. 

And  never  tries  to  bite  or  snap; 

He  doesn’t  even  whine,- — 

And  that  is  why  my  Airedale  dog 
Is  such  a friend  of  mine. 


— W.  L.  Mason 
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BINGO  HAS  AN  ENEMY 

Bingo  is  kind  and  friendly, 

A gentleman  right  to  the  core, 

But  he  can’t  bear  rats 
And  he  hates  all  cats 

And  the  fuzzy  brown  dog  next  door. 

There’s  a nice  little  girl  who  lives  there, 
But  they  glare  at  us  more  and  more; 
So  we  never  can  call, 

And  the  cause  of  it  all 

Is  the  fuzzy  brown  dog  next  door. 

Bingo  is  limping  a little 
And  one  of  his  ears  is  sore, 

He’s  rather  a fright, 

But,  oh,  what  a sight 

Is  the  fuzzy  brown  dog  next  door! 

— Rose  Fyleman 


THE  MILKMAN 

Early  in  the  morning,  when  the  dawn  is  on  the  roofs, 

You  hear  his  wheels  come  rolling,  you  hear  his  horse’s  hoofs; 
You  hear  the  bottles  clinking,  and  then  he  drives  away: 

You  yawn  in  bed,  turn  over,  and  begin  another  day! 

The  old-time  dairy  maids  are  dear  to  every  poet’s  heart — 
I’d  rather  be  the  dairy  man  and  drive  a little  cart, 

And  bustle  round  the  village  in  the  early  morning  blue, 

And  hang  my  reins  upon  a hook,  as  I’ve  seen  Casey  do. 

— Christopher  Morley 

From  Chimney  smoke,  Copyright,  1921, 
by  Christopher  Morley,  Published 
by  J.  B.  Lippincott  Co. 
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CINDER  WAGON 

Men  came  with  horses  and  a wagon 
And  the  wagon  was  full  of  cinders. 

Why?  Because  snow  came  in  the  night. 

Snow  made  the  roads  and  paths  so  slippery 
That  people  could  not  walk  on  them;  so  slippery 
That  cars  could  not  go  safely  on  them. 

So  men  came  with  a wagon  full  of  cinders. 

They  had  shovels  and  buckets. 

Men  filled  their  shovels  full  of  cinders. 

They  poured  cinders  into  their  buckets, 
Shoosh-shoosh-shoosh — the  cinders  went  into  the  buckets. 
Men  walked  in  the  road,  throwing  cinders  on  the  snow. 
Black  cinders  they  threw  on  the  snowy  roads  and  paths, 
So  that  cars  might  run  without  skidding. 

We  watched  the  horses  walking  in  the  snow 
Pulling  the  wagon  load  of  cinders. 

“Look  at  us,  horse, 

Stick  out  your  pink  tongue, 

Lift  up  your  hoof,  horse, 

So  we  can  see  your  shoes. 

You  have  funny  shoes — horseshoes 
Made  of  iron. 

We  cannot  see  any  toes  on  your  feet. 

Your  harness  buckles  jingle. 

Your  harness  is  hooked  to  the  ^cinder  wagon 
So  you  can  pull  it  through  the  snow.” 

We  watched  men  throwing  cinders  on  the  snow. 

With  scoops  they  lifted  cinders  from  their  full  buckets, 
And  scattered  them  on  the  snow. 

Chu-chu-chu-chu — he  walks  through  the  snow 
Throwing  cinders  on  the  path: 

Chu-chu-chu-chu — until  his  bucket  is  empty. 

Bang!  He  bumps  his  bucket  with  his  scoop. 

One  man  stays  in  the  wagon  to  drive, 

He  sits  on  the  edge  of  the  seat  to  rest. 
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“Good-bye,  horses! 

Come  again  on  a snowy  day. 

Good-bye,  men  with  wagon  load  of  cinders ! 
Come  when  it  snows. 

Put  cinders  on  the  paths, 

Put  cinders  on  the  roads. 

It  helps  people.” 

— Katherine  Reeves 

HOW  THE  FLOWERS  GROW 

This  is  how  the  flowers  grow: 

I have  watched  them  and  I know. 

First,  above  the  ground  is  seen 
A tiny  blade  of  purest  green, 

Reaching  up  and  peeping  forth 
East  and  west  and  south  and  north. 

Then  it  shoots  up  day  by  day, 

Circling  in  a curious  way 
Round  a blossom,  which  it  keeps 
Warm  and  cosy  while  it  sleeps. 

Then  the  sunbeams  find  their  way 
To  the  sleeping  bud  and  say,  . 

“We  are  children  of  the  sun 
Sent  to  wake  thee,  little  one.” 

And  the  leaflet  opening  wide 
Shows  the  tiny  bud  inside, 

Peeping  with  half-opened  eye 
On  the  bright  and  sunny  sky. 

Breezes  from  the  west  and  south 
Lay  their  kisses  on  its  mouth; 

Till  the  petals  all  are  grown, 

And  the  bud’s  a flower  blown. 

This  is  how  the  flowers  grow: 

I have  watched  them  and  I know. 

— Gabriel  Setoun 
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